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PREFACE 


INCE my attention was first attracted to the 

Libel of English Policy nearly fifty years ago 
I have hoped to see it more carefully edited and 
annotated than was then the case. As no such new 
edition has yet appeared, I have here attempted to 
supply the deficiency, and if I have failed to do the 
subject full justice, the disabilities of advancing age 
may perhaps be pleaded as some excuse. 

To the Delegates of the Clarendon Press I am 
much indebted for their willingness to undertake the 
publication of the volume. My cordial thanks are 
also due to Mr. G. H. Gurney for the loan of his 
manuscript, and to the custodians of the other eight 
manuscripts for facilities given me for their collation ; 
to my former colleagues in the British Museum, 
Dr G. Fe Hilly Mr.J; PoGilson; Mr. JA. Herbert, 
and Mr. R. Flower, for ever-ready help in any 
difficulty ; and to Mr. K. Sisam, of the Clarendon 
Press, for much assistance and valuable criticism 
while the volume was in course of printing. 


G. F. W. 
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INT RODUETTON 


MONG English poems of the fifteenth century The Libel 

of English Policy is remarkable as an early attempt 

to show the political and commercial advantages to be 
obtained by securing command of the sea. Its importance 
in this respect has long been recognized. It was included 
by Hakluyt in his great collection of Voyages,1 and Selden 
quoted it in his Ware Clausum;* and from Macpherson’s 
Annals of Commerce* downwards references to it by more 
modern authors are abundant.* But although, at least by 
name and repute, it is thus widely known, it cannot be said 
that either its text or subject-matter have yet been adequately 
dealt with, and its authorship, above all, is an interesting 
problem that still awaits solution. No apology, therefore, 
is needed for adding another edition to the three which 
have already appeared. Hakluyt’s edition, the earliest of 
these, merely gives the text with a few very brief marginal 


1 1598, i, pp. 187-208. Reprinted, Glasgow, 1903, ii, pp. 114-47, and 
(without the marginal matter of the MSS.) in Dent’s Zveryman’s Library, 
ed. E, Rhys, 1907, i, pp. 174-202. 

2 1635, p. 261. 8 1805, i, pp. 651-3. 

4 See more especially Craik, Hist. of British Commerce, 1844,1, pp. 167-70, 
190; Nicolas, Hést. of the Royal Navy, 1847, ii, p. 421; Stubbs, Constitu- 
tional History, 1888, iii, p. 268; Clowes, Zhe Royal Navy, 1897, i, p. 350 ; 
Cambridge Hist. of English Literature, ii, 1908, p. 423; Kingsford, Znglish 
Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, 1913, p. 234; Cunningham, 
Growth of Engl. Industry and Commerce, 1915, Ps 427. 
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notes, and no more than a single paragraph is devoted 
to the poem in the editor’s general preface. The terms, 
however, in which he there directs attention to it show no 
lack of appreciation of its author’s merits, and are so vividly 
expressed that they will bear repeating. In it, he says, 
‘you shall finde so much true and sound policy, so much 
delightfull and pertinent history, so many lively descriptions 
of the shipping and wares in his time of all the nations 
almost in Christendome, and such a subtile discovery of 
outlandish merchants fraud and of the sophistication of 
their wares, that needes you must acknowledge that more 
matter and substance could in no wise be comprised in so 
little a roome. And notwithstanding his stile be unpolished 
and his, phrases somewhat out of use, yet, so neere as the 
written copies would give me leave, I have most religiously 
without alteration observed the same. It will be noticed 
that Hakluyt speaks as if he was acquainted with more 
than one manuscript. His text nevertheless was almost 
certainly printed from one only. This copy was closely 
allied to manuscript 4 in the list below, but appears to be 
now lost.t It was not until 1861 that a second edition, 
the one now usually quoted, was published in the Rolls 
Series of Chronicles and Memorials* by Thomas Wright, 
the text being taken from manuscript 4, with a certain 
number of various readings from three others (BCD). 
An interesting summary of the Lzde/ is also given, but 


1 Tt was perhaps the same MS., then in the Cotton Library, from which 
ll. 1-28 were quoted by Selden, the final word ‘ rest’ in |. 2 being omitted in 
both texts. 

2 Political Poems and Songs, Edw. [il-Ric. 17, ed. T. Wright, ii, 1861, 


pP- 157-205. 
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little attempt is made either to amend or elucidate 
the text, nor can the editor’s readings and references 
always be trusted. Besides these two English editions, 
a third by Wilhelm Hertzberg, with a metrical German 
translation, appeared at Leipzig in 18781 It has an 
introduction by a scholar so well known for his studies 
on early English history as Reinhold Pauli, followed by 
remarks on the language and scansion of the poem by 
the editor. But as regards the text and the matters of 
which it treats this edition is not so much superior in 
critical value to that of 1861 as at first sight might be 
supposed. Although more notice is taken of corruptions 
and other difficulties, the only manuscripts to which the 
editor refers are the four used by Wright, and as he 
repeats the latter’s mistakes, his knowledge of them was 
apparently confined to the printed text in the Rolls Series 
volume, supplemented only by a partial collation of manu- 
script D, for which Pauli was responsible. 

For the present edition, which no doubt has its own 
faults and deficiencies, as many as nine manuscripts have 
been collated.?- There may be others hidden in uncatalogued 
private collections, but these are all that it has been possible 
to locate. A detailed account of them is given at the end 
of the Introduction, and it will be enough here to explain 
briefly the relations between them. As Wright first 
observed, the Zzte/ has come down to us in two forms or 
editions, marked by some more or less important differences 

1 The Libell of Englishe Policye, 1436. Text und metrische Uebersetzung 
von W. Hertzberg, mit einer geschichtlichen Einleitung von R. Paul, 
Lae from Hakluyt’s edition are also given, with the reference Za. 

3058 
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in the text. The date of its inception is approximately 
fixed by its references to the Duke of Burgundy’s abortive 
siege of Calais in July 1436 and the retaliatory English raid 
into West Flanders under Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 
in the beginning of August. These events were evidently 
quite recent, and the poem was therefore most probably 
composed before the end of the same year.' At any rate, 
as in one of its two forms the Emperor Sigismund, who 
died Dec. 9, 1437, is spoken of (1. 9) as still living, its date 
must certainly be earlier than 1438. In this form it appears 
to have survived complete only in two manuscripts, one (A) 
being Laud MS. 704 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
the other (4) MS. 1461 in the Pepys collection at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. The former is not only the earlier 
and decidedly the better of the two, but on the whole it is 
the best of all the known manuscripts of either form. This 
edition, therefore, as well as those of Wright and Hertzberg,” 
has been based upon it, while Hakluyt’s, as already stated, 
represents the text of a lost manuscript of the same type. 
Wright, indeed, was of opinion that this Laud MS. 704 was 
‘an original copy intended to be sent by the author to one 
of the statesmen of the day’. Except that it is more 
calligraphically written than the rest, there is nothing in it to 
support this view. From its corruptions and the occasional 


1 A marginal note in MSS. AFH (p. 31) speaks of ‘ this tyme’ as being a° 
14 Hen. VI, which ended Aug. 31, 1436; but it is doubtful whether it refers 
to the actual time when the poem was written. 

2 Hertzberg does not keep the spelling of the MS., but adopts a system 
his own, with a special fondness for double vowels, e, g. heer, thees, leed, maad, 
taak, for here, these, lede (lead), made, take, &c. He also omits all the 
marginal matter, 
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omission of lines or parts of lines,’ so close a relationship 
to the author’s autograph is, on the contrary, not at all 
probable. In addition to these two complete copies (4A?) 
Harley MS. 4ort1, ff. 120-137 v,in the British Museum (4) 
and All Souls College MS. ciii at Oxford (7) are also 
of this earlier form. 8, however, besides other minor 
omissions and a tendency to shorten the lines from ten 
syllables to cight, has a lacuna of fifty-three lines from 
loss of a leaf after 1. 626 and breaks off imperfectly at 
I, rog1,? and it is still more to be regretted that H does 
not extend beyond |. 731. So far as it goes, this copy 
contains nearly, if not quite,as good a text as 4, and in 
orthography it is rather superior. 

The alternative form of the poem as found in the other 
five manuscripts was presumably issued after the death of 
the Emperor Sigismund, ‘ Whiche late regned ’, or in some 
manuscripts ‘Of high renowne’, being substituted for 
‘Whyche yet regneth’ inl.9. Of the other changes pointed 
out in the collation and notes® the only one of crucial 
importance is in the second of the two stanzas of the 
Envoy. In the first stanza, which is common to both forms, 
the author bids the Zzdel go forth and appeal to ‘my 
lordes’, by whom he obviously means the Lords of the 
Privy Council, for their indulgence and approval, while 
the stanza which originally followed adds as an incentive 


1 See ll. 349, 409, 413, 415, O11, notes. 

2 For Wright’s misstatement with regard to this MS. see note to Il. 1157-64. 
In addition to the Envoy, all his readings from Z after 1, 1091 are really from C, 

8 The few lines added are inserted here in the text of 4 (Il. 300-3, 314, 315, 
452-5) in italic type within brackets. For the nature of some of the changes 


see ll. 43, 294, notes. 
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to them that it had already been read ‘all over ina nyghte’ 
by the ‘wyse lorde baron of Hungerforde’,! one of their 
number, who vouched for its truth ‘nexte the Gospell’. In 
the later form this stanza was for some reason discarded 
and was replaced by another, in which the poem is sub- 
mitted for examination to three leading members of the 
Council in particular. These ‘lordes thre famous’, chosen 
probably by the author as being most likely to favour his 
views, are unnamed, but are styled bishop, earl, and baron 
respectively. From the official titles by which they are 
further distinguished the two last may be confidently 
identified with William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Steward 
of the Household, and Ralph, Lord Cromwell, Treasurer of 
England.2 The identity of ‘the grete prelate, the highest 
confessour’*® is less certain. Wright assumed that he was 
Cardinal Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester; but, al- 
though this is possible, as the other two held high state 
offices, he was more probably John Stafford, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the Chancellor, who, like Suffolk and Cromwell, 
supported the Beaufort party in the Council in opposition 
to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. On the ground that 
Stafford was promoted to Canterbury in May 1443, and 
Cromwell ceased to be Treasurer in the following July, 
Pauli was inclined to date this edition in the spring of 
that year or late in 1442. Why he fixed upon this date 
rather than any other intervening year since 1436 is not made 
clear, There is no reason to suppose that the two editions 


1 J, rx8r, note. 2 ll. 1158, 1159, notes, 
8]. 1157, note, 
4 Ed. Hertzberg, Introd., p. 16. 
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were separated by so long an interval as six years; it is 
more likely, indeed, that the second followed soon after 
the other. The only evidence to the contrary is the change 
above mentioned made in speaking of the Emperor Sigismund 
in l. 9, and, as the variation in the substituted reading in 
different manuscripts rather suggests, this was possibly due 
to later copyists and not to the author himself.‘ Be that 
as it may, there is other evidence which points to a date 
at least as early as 1438, for no change is. made in Il. 460-9, 
496-511, where the author argues that all foreign merchants 
should be compelled to ‘ go to host’, though an Act to that 
effect was passed in 1439,? nor again in ll. 1084-7, though 
the expectation which he there expresses, that Flanders 
would soon make overtures for peace, had already been 
realized in Nov. 1438 and negotiations were begun shortly 
after.® 

The five manuscripts of this form, which are no more 
free from corruption than those of the other, appear to have 
descended from the original along two different lines. Three 
of them, namely, Cotton MS. Vitellius E.x, ff. 192-207 () and 
Additional MS, 40673 (£) in the British Museum, and Raw- 
linson MS. Poetry 32, ff. 173-93 (/) inthe Bodleian Library, 
agree in their readings sufficiently often to form a separate 
class. The resemblance between D and Z is in fact so strong 
that they were possibly copied from the same manuscript, & 
preserving the lines (including the Envoy) which in D were 
destroyed or mutilated in the disastrous fire in the Cotton 


1 Thus B reads ‘ Whiche reigned’, though it is a manuscript of the first 
edition (1. 9, note.) 

2 1, 464, note. 

7 ll, 1084—7, note, 
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Library in 1731. Both these copies! are in every way in- 
ferior to #, which next to 4 is the most neatly written and 
contains the best text of all the complete manuscripts. A 
second class, with its own very distinctive readings, com- 
prises Harley MS. 271 (C) and a manuscript belonging to 
Mr. G. H. Gurney (G); but the former is in so rough and 
illiterate a hand and is otherwise of such poor quality that 
its variations are hardly worth recording since the recent 
discovery of the other much better representative of the 
same class. 

Only three of the nine manuscripts have any personal 
associations that deserve mention. It may be noted that A? 
formerly belonged to Samuel Pepysthe diarist. The poem had 
a special interest for him from his long connexion with the 
navy as Clerk of the Acts (1660-73) and Secretary to the 
Admiralty (1673-9, 84-9). As he had seen the Dutch fleet in 
the Thames and Medway in 1667, its warnings on the danger 
of neglecting the navy may have caused him some bitter 
reflections. & had a still more noteworthy former owner in 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, the title on the vellum cover, 
together with a few unimportant marginal notes, being un- 
doubtedlyin his very characteristic hand. Whether the policy 
of the great Elizabethan statesman in whose time England’s 
maritime power made such remarkable progress was in any 
way influenced by his study of its contents must be left to 
conjecture. Some interest also attaches to G as having 
been written by a townsman of Calais, where several pas- 
sages in the poem were sure to be warmly welcomed. 
Moreover, it is possible that the William Caston to whom 


* It has therefore not been thought necessary to give their readings in all 
cases, and still less those of C as compared with G. 
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the volume containing this copy belonged in 1471 was 
William Caxton the printer, who was then residing at 
Bruges.’ Both as a mercer and as governor of the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, he must have had con- 
stant relations with the English staple at Calais, and a 
manuscript written there may easily have been acquired 
by him. 

To come to the Lzde/ itself, at the time it appeared in 
1436 two recent events had materially affected the political 
situation. By the death of John, duke of Bedford, at Rouen, 
on Sept. 15, 1435, the direction of English policy and mili- 
tary operations in France, where the war renewed by 
Henry V in 1415 still lingered on with varying fortunes after 
twenty years, passed thenceforth into less capable hands, 
and any hopes of ultimate success were still further dimin- 
ished, if not completely destroyed, by the almost simul- 
taneous abandonment by Philip, duke of Burgundy, of the 
English alliance.? One direct result of Philip’s change of 
sides and reconciliation with the French king was the inter- 
ruption to English trade and friendly relations with Flanders. 
This in itself was enough to cause serious disquiet, and 
when with active Flemish support he prepared to lay siege 
to Calais in the summer of 1436 the alarm and indignation 
excited in England, and vividly reflected in this and other 
political poems of the time, may be readily understood. 
The actual siege, which began on July 9, only lasted twenty 

* Only a single instance of the spelling Caston is given by Blades, Zz/e o7 
W. Caxton, 1861, i, p. 65. Causton wasa much more common variation (p. 2). 

* The negotiations for peace at the Congress of Arras were broken off on 


Sept. 6, 1435. His defection immediately followed, and his formal treaty 
with Charles VII was made on Sept. 21, a week after Bedford’s death. 
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days, when it ended in the mutiny and dispersal of the 
besiegers on the approach of an English relieving force by 
sea It was at this juncture, after the most pressing danger 
had passed but while the memory of it was still fresh, that 
the anonymous author of the Zzbe/ came forward to pro- 
pound in a pamphlet of nearly twelve hundred lines of verse 
what he calls ‘the trewe processe of Englysh polycye’, as 
summed up in the couplet: 
Cheryshe marchandyse, kepe thamyralté, 
That we bee maysteres of the narowe see. 

As the anxiety about Calais and the special efforts required 
to ensure its relief had no doubt drawn public attention to 
the weakness of the navy, the depression of trade, and the 
disordered state of the finances caused by a protracted war, 
the time for making such an appeal to the nation was well 
chosen. It was addressed primarily, as we have seen, to 
the Lords of the Council, who, subject nominally to Parlia- 
ment, were, in the king’s minority, the supreme authority in 
the state, and in effect it was a distinct challenge to the 
policy of territorial conquest, still strongly favoured among 
them, which was draining the resources of the country in 
a futile struggle for sovereignty over France. The author’s 
own aim, as he states at the outset, being ‘to kepe thys 
regne in rest’, this was inevitable. At the same time it was 
so far from being his avowed intention that, while he insists 
on the necessity of maintaining the English hold on Calais, 
he studiously refrains from expressing any opinion on the 
French war. Although there is little doubt that he was 
opposed to its continuance, his sentiments with regard to it 


1 See 1. 290, note. 
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are only revealed in the casual remark, which he attributes 
to another, that it cost as much in a single year as would 
suffice for the final reduction of allIreland.t The naval and 
commercial policy he himself advocated was therefore not 
proposed directly as an alternative to a policy of military 
adventure, but was left to be judged solely onits own merits. 
Reasons will presently be given for the belief that he was 
probably none other than the clerk of the Council, Adam 
Moleyns, afterwards bishop of Chichester. If such was the 
case, this attitude of cautious reserve is the more in- 
telligible, for open antagonism to the dominant war-party 
in the Council would hardly be compatible with his official 
position and might have involved him in trouble. But 
whatever his ulterior motives may have been, his more 
immediate object in urging the better keeping of the sea 
was to meet the new situation created by the rupture with 
Flanders and the consequent menace to English trade and 
other interests from that quarter. His conception of sea- 
power was of course not what the term connotes in these 
days of world-wide traffic, when the food supplies of this 
country and the raw materials for its manufactures depend 
on the security of the great trading routes. It was governed 
by the conditions of navigation and commerce in his own 
time, and had reference only to the seas surrounding the 
British Isles and more particularly to that which separates 
them fromthe Continent. When he undertook therefore to 
prove that, both for defensive and offensive purposes, it was 
imperative for England to secure and maintain complete 
command of the sea, and that, as an insular power, its true 
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road to greatness and prosperity lay rather in this direction 
than on land, his arguments were only used in this strictly 
limited sense. They are, however, no less applicable to 
altered circumstances with a far wider scope, and his wis- 
dom and foresight have been amply confirmed during the 
five centuries which have since elapsed. 

After briefly defining his policy in the two lines from the 
Prologue cited above, he goes on to quote a speech of the 
Emperor Sigismund during his stay in England in 1416, in 
which he forcibly impressed on Henry V the vital impor- 
tance of Dover and Calais as giving him the control of the 
Straits, and exhorted him to hold them as dear as his two 
eyes. For this speech he is apparently the only authority, 
and it was most probably from the veteran Lord Hunger- 
ford that he derived his knowledge of it.1| While warmly 
commending Henry himself for having enforced such a con- 
trol, he laments that it had since been so grossly neglected ? 
that, in derisive allusion to the ship impressed on the gold 
noble as a symbol of maritime supremacy, 


Owre enmyes bid for the shippe sette a shepe. 


These taunts were aggravated by constant attacks on English 
shipping, and the Flemings, it seems, were among the chief 
offenders. He therefore points out that in order to curb 
their insolence and bring them speedily to terms nothing 
more was needed than a more vigorous assertion of sea- 


1 See ll. 8, 1151, notes. 

2 In 1435 the Commons represented that the King’s navy ‘est graundement 
anientisé et pres destruitz par les enemyes du roi et par ceux de Bretagne’ 
(Rot. Parl., iv, p. 492). According to Oppenheim, Administration of the 
Royal Navy, p. 23, estimates for the navy at this time averaged only £4 45. 64d. 
a year. 
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power, since they were dependent for their great prosperity 
entirely on their foreign trade, 


For the lytell londe of Flaundres is 
But a staple to other londes iwys. 


In proof of this, and to show the far-reaching effects of 
the stronger naval policy he advised, he proceeds to give a 
curious and most instructive account of the commodities and 
exports of various countries from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic, with Scotland, Ireland, and Iceland included. Both 
in its economic and political aspects this general survey of 
contemporary sea-borne trade shows an intimate knowledge 
of the subject which could only have been acquired at the 
time by one whose opportunities of obtaining information 
were exceptional. It is divided into ten chapters! and, 
with historical and other digressions, occupies the greater 
part of the poem. 

The first chapter deals with the trade between Flanders 
and Spain, and the great commercial importance of the latter 
country, which was also unfriendly with England at the 
time, is strikingly shown by the variety of its exports there 
enumerated.* No doubt there were others not included in 
the list, which does not claim to be exhaustive, the choice of 
articles, both in this and other cases, being possibly in- 
fluenced to some extent by the exigencies of metre. Those 


1 Eleven in the second edition (ll. 178-245, note). 

2 They may be compared with the list given in Sir J. Fortescue’s Comodytes 
of England (see 1. 61, note), Curiously wool and quicksilver are there 
omitted; but from Biscay came ‘ moost plentye of iron of any contrey of the 
worlde’ (Works, 1869, i, p. 553). A.good idea of the immense number of 
different sea-bome articles of commerce at the time may be obtained from Gras, 
The Early English Customs System, 1918. 
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that went to Flanders, both as a distributing centre and to 
supply its own needs, were conveyed by sea to Sluys. The 
extensive harbour there, which has long since been silted up, 
served as a port to the thriving industrial towns of Bruges 
and Ghent. It was therefore crowded with shipping, and 
as all vessels frequenting it were compelled to pass along 
the English coast, it is argued that an efficient navy in the 
the Straits and neighbouring waters would have them com- 
pletely at its mercy. Wool in particular, which was the 
‘cheffe marchaundy’ of Spain, was essential to the Flemish 
textile industry, and both the raw material and the fine 
cloths, fustian, and linen for which it was exchanged at Sluys 
were equally exposed to stoppage in transit, as well as the 
Flemish vessels which traded to La Rochelle for wine and 
to Brittany for salt. Nor was this the only way in which 
economic pressure might be usefully applied. Spanish 
wool, it is added, was of little value for the manufacture of 
cloth unless English wool, the superiority of which was 
generally acknowledged, was largely mixed with it. Any 
restriction, therefore, in the supply of the latter could not fail 
to have a ruinous effect on Spanish and Flemish trade 
alike, for the commercial interests of the two countries 
were so closely intermingled that neither could thrive 
without the other, nor could either of them dispense with 
English wool and tin. Of the injury that would be done 
to England also by an embargo on the export of its two 
most valuable products nothing is said, but the Flemings 
are reminded in caustic terms that it was by draping 
English wool they made their living, their own country not 
crowing foodstuffs enough to support them for a month. 
There is doubtless some exaggeration in all this, as in 
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the author’s final boast ‘thus moste (must) hem sterve 
or wyth us most have peasse’. It does not, however, 
invalidate his main argument that a naval blockade of 
Flanders would prove the most effectual means of bringing 
about an accommodation and the resumption of commercial 
intercourse. 

The same line is taken with regard to the commodities of 
Portugal in the following chapter. With the important 
exceptions of wool, iron, and quicksilver, these were naturally 
very similar in character to those of Spain ;+ but they appear 
to have been more freely imported into England owing to 
the traditional amity between the two kingdoms. This 
amity in fact had been confirmed by a new formal treaty so 
recently as Feb. 18, 1436.2 But although the author speaks 
of the Portuguese as being ‘oure frendes wyth there com- 
moditez’, he nevertheless insists that none of them should 
be allowed free passage by sea into Flanders. As that 
country, from its favourable position between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic, was used as a general mart for inter- 
national trade, he contends that, if friends no less than 
enemies were compelled to submit to its blockade in time 
of war, it would soon realize the expediency of keeping on 
good terms with a power that ruled the sea. From an Order 
of Council on Oct. 24, 1436, which forbade any interference 
with Portuguese ships, it would seem that these extreme 
views were not shared by the responsible government. 
Whether he wrote before or after this Order was issued is 


1 Fortescue’s list (p. 554) is the same, except that he omits dates and hides, 
and names different kinds of wine besides ‘ osseye’. 
2 See 1. 128, note. 
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uncertain, but his emphatic expression of them may have 
been intended as a protest against it. 

In chapter iii he passes on to Brittany. Owing perhaps 
to the decay of trade in its distracted condition at the time, 
this is the only part of France to which he refers, except for 
casual mention elsewhere of the wine-trade of La Rochelle 
and the land-traffic to the fairs in Brabant. After merely 
naming salt, wine, crest-cloth, and canvas as the principal 
exports from Brittany to Flanders, he turns aside to 
denounce the Bretons for the piratical practices to which 
they were notoriously addicted, and which furnished him 
with another forcible argument for the more efficient 
policing of the seas. Seamen of other nationalities, and the 
English as much as any, were open to the same charge, and 
later on he alludes in particular to the recent activities of 
the arch-pirate Hannekin Lion, of Dunkirk, of whose career 
an interesting account is given in Monstrelet’s chronicle.’ 
But the pirates or sea-rovers of St. Malo and other Breton 
ports were, he declares, the worst of all, Their audacity, 
indeed, was such that they were not content with preying 
on English commerce at sea, but frequently made plundering 
raids on land, so that the coast-towns were kept in a state of 
continual alarm. From his special mention of Norfolk he 
possibly had in mind some recent attack in those parts 
apparently unrecorded,” but there is evidence enough in the 
chronicles and elsewhere that their depredations extended at 


1 See 1. 602, note. 

2 Norfolk was ravaged by pirates in 1395, but these were Danes (Walsing- 
ham, //¢st. Angl., Rolls Series, ii, p. 217). Hornsea, near Hull, still farther 
north, was burnt by Bretons and Flemings in 1405 (/ohk. de Trokelowe... 
Chronica, Rolls Series, p. 413) * 
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one time or another along the whole coast from East Anglia 
to Cornwall, and even to Ireland.’ In this connexion a story 
is introduced which he found in a ‘ scrowe’ or scroll lent to 
him by ‘a goode squyere’, who in the later form of the 
poem is called ‘Hampton squyere’, and who was most 
probably John Hampton, esquire of the body to Henry VI.? 
Evidently no date was there assigned to it, and the reigning 
king’s name was not mentioned. Those, however, both 
‘hygh and lowe’, whom he consulted in the matter all 
agreed that the events narrated must have happened in the 
reign of Edward III. Whether this opinion was well- 
grounded or not, it gave him the opportunity for a tribute 
to that king’s commercial and maritime policy : 

For he hadde a manere gelozye 

To hys marchauntes and lowede hem hartelye. 

He felt the weyes to reule well the see, 

Whereby marchauntes myght have prosperité.° 


As the story goes, after a peace made with Brittany, Eng- 
lish merchants, in reliance upon it, sailed thither with their 
goods, but were treacherously attacked and despoiled. 
When they appealed to the king and he sent to protest, the 
Duke of Brittany disclaimed all responsibility on the evasive 
ground that St. Malo and Mont St. Michel were beyond 
his control. The king thereupon took the matter into his 
own hands, and, without calling a Parliament, proceeded to 
fortify Dartmouth, Plymouth, and Fowey, and encouraged 
and assisted the seamen of these three ports to follow the 
example of their enemies by fitting out an expedition 
against Brittany on their own account. This was promptly 


1 See 1. 679, note. 2 See 1. 179, note. > ll. 186-9. 
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done, and the force so raised not only defeated the Breton 
pirate fleet, but landed on the coast and wrought such 
havoc up-country that the duke was compelled to change 
his tone and bind himself to peace for his whole duchy 
without reservations. It is possible, however, that the 
author was after all mistaken in his belief that the king 
referred to was Edward III. Apparently no mention its 
made of the episode in any of the records of Edward’s 
reign, nor is it easy to find a likely date for it at a period 
when the duchy was long in dispute between two rival 
claimants. On the other hand, the circumstances in the 
main resemble those that occurred in the autumn of 1403 
under Henry IV.! At that time the Bretons had become 
so aggressive and insolent that immediate action was called 
for. Accordingly, without waiting for Parliament to 
assemble, orders were sent to Dartmouth, Plymouth, and 
Bristol (not Fowey as in the Zzde/) to furnish ships for the 
purpose, and in October these were joined by others from 
the Thames. The whole fleet then crossed to Brittany, and, 
after taking or destroying numerous enemy vessels, landed 
a force near Quimper, which marched eighteen miles inland, 
ravaging the country in all directions, Later another land- 
ing was made elsewhere with like results, and as the 
Bretons declined battle and sued for a truce, the fleet then 
returned home. These events may of course have been 
virtually a repetition of what had happened earlier under 
Edward III; but possibly we have in the £zde/ an ante- 
dated account of them, varying in some of the details and 
perhaps embellished by the author. 


1 Wylie, Hest. of England under Henry IV, i, p. 379. 
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In chapter iv it is pointed out that Flanders was also the 
chief market for the fells, hides, and fleeces exported from 
the poor country of Scotland. The wool from this source, 
it appears, was mostly draped at Poperinghe and Bailleul, 
which had recently been burnt by the English in revenge 
for the attempt on Calais, but, equally with that from Spain, 
it needed English wool to be worked up with it. From 
Flanders the Scots in their turn are said to have procured 
mercery and haberdashery, together with such ‘ rude ware’ as 
barrows and cartwheels. As the traffic both ways brought 
profit to the Flemings, it was therefore necessary to enforce 
the blockade against Scotland also in order to reduce them 
the sooner to submission. The author’s bitter feeling 
against the Flemings is still more plainly shown in the next 
chapter, in which he describes the commodities of the High 
Germans of Prussia and the Easterlings or members of the 
Hanse League. The mention of beer as one of them leads 
him to make some rather unseemly remarks on Flemish 
drinking habits, after which he proceeds, still more irrele- 
vantly, to pour contempt on the Flemish levies and their 
leader the Duke of Burgundy for their cowardice before 
Calais, when they were panic-stricken on the Duke of 
Gloucester’s advance to its relief. Among all their imports 
from the Baltic, beer and bacon, he says, were most loved 
by the Flemings, though the list is a long one and includes 
the fine Swedish iron known as osmond, copper, steel, furs, 
wax, pitch, tar, boarding, bowstaves, flax, &c., as well as 
ingots of silver, which found their way north from Bohemia 
and Hungary.' The statement that this Baltic trade was 


1 See the extract from Clement Armstronge, ¢emp. Hen. VIII, 1. 278, note. 
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‘encrese ful grete unto thys londe’ apparently refers to 
England,’ but Flanders must have found it equally profit- 
able. On their return voyage the vessels engaged in it were 
laden with dyed stuffs, and they also frequently ventured so 
far south as Brittany for salt. A predominant naval power 
would therefore have every opportunity for making its 
pressure felt if reprisals became necessary, The author was 
perhaps alluding here to the case of English merchants who 
complained to Parliament in 1435 that they had been ex- 
pelled from Prussia and the Hanse towns and prayed for 
reprisals on the Easterlings.* 

The subject of Italian trade in chapters vi and vii is 
treated by him at greater length and with more direct refer- 
ence to this country, whose grievances against Italian mer- 
chants are stated in some detail. Of the Genoese, who 
seem to have been in less disfavour than the others, he 
has little to say. In their great carracks they brought to 
England cloth of gold, silk, pepper, and‘ gode golde of 
Jene’, besides cotton and other less costly articles of com- 
merce which were used in textile processes. But their chief 
market, as with other traders, was in Flanders, whither they 
often carried also the wool and cloth which they purchased 
here. His contention, therefore, is that, if they showed any 
signs of unfriendliness, their transit through English waters 
should be rigorously debarred. The tone that he adopts in 
speaking of the Venetians and Florentines or Lombards is 
more unmistakably hostile. Their commodities are stigma- 


1 1, 320, note. 

® Rot. Parl., iv, p. 473- In 1442 the Commons petitioned that the privileges 
of merchants of Prussia and the Hanse towns should be suspended until the 
wrongs of English merchants there were redressed (ib., v, p. 64). 
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tized as merely ‘ thynges of complacence’, appealing to the 
eye or palate and to a taste for luxury, such as spices and 
sweet wines, 


Apes and japes and marmusettes taylede, 
Nifles, trifles, that litell have availed. 


As wares of this kind were at once costly and of very little 
real utility, it would be no detriment, he suggests, to do 
without them, as was also the case with the foreign drugs 
and medicinal remedies which came from the same source. 
An exception is rather grudgingly made in favour of sugar, 
and the need of rhubarb and senna is also admitted. As 
for other drugs, he declares his belief that there were native 
herbs quite as effectual in curing diseases as any brought 
from beyond sea. Moreover, while their own goods were 
of little or no account, these Lombard merchants took from 
England the cloth, wool, and tin which it could least spare, 
and which in any case were in such general demand that 
they might be disposed of more advantageously elsewhere ; 
and, to make matters worse, they also drained the country 
of its gold as the wasp sucks honey from the bee. For an 
instance of the way in which they enriched themselves at 
English expense, he describes their practice in purchasing 
wool. Owing partly to corruptions in the text, his meaning 
is not always so clear as it might be; but it appears that, 
having bought wool in the Cotswold country on credit and 
having sold it at Venice for cash, they took the money so 


1 Fortescue’s list is much more comprehensive, but he does not distinguish 
between Genoese, Florentines, and others. Clement Armstronge (1. 278, note) 
was perhaps thinking of this passage when he speaks of ‘strange merchaundise 
and artificial] fantasies brought into the reame’ (p. 37). 
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obtained to Flanders and, with the exchange in their favour, 
loaned it out at high interest until the time came for them 
to pay their own English creditors, who were thus kept 
waiting for their money while their debtors made usurious 
gains from it. They acted, too, in much the same way at 
the staple at Calais, where they ‘borrowed’ wool, which 
they promptly sold for ready money at Bruges, even at 
a loss of five per cent. By taking advantage of the ex- 
change they were then able to live on the proceeds and yet 
discharge their debt when it fell due, after which they pro- 
cured fresh supplies of wool from the staple on similar 
terms and repeated the process. These business methods 
would now hardly be thought specially reprehensible, but 
very similar complaints were made to Parliament in 1437,1 
from which, however, it appears that merchants of the 
Calais staple were already forbidden to supply aliens with 
goods on loan, In order to encourage English merchants 
by imposing some restraint on their foreign rivals, the author 
recommends that all aliens should be compelled to unload 
and reload their vessels within forty days and should also 
‘go to host’ with native merchants assigned to them for the 
purpose, who should be cognizant of all their transactions 
and be responsible for them. As this was the custom 
abroad, he pertinently asks why it should not be equally so 
here. There was nothing new in either of these suggestions, 
and an Act for ‘ hosting’ had been passed so lately as 1425.2 
As he could hardly have been ignorant of it, no doubt it had 
already fallen into neglect, and his allusions to the evil in- 
fluence of ‘geftes and festes’ point to bribery and other 


1 See Il. 434-51, note. 2 See ll. 240, 464, notes, 
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forms of corruption as among the causes of its failure. In 
1439, three years after he wrote, and partly perhaps as 
a result of his efforts, ‘hosting’ was again made compulsory 
on all foreign merchants, though the time allowed them to 
sell their own and buy English goods was extended to eight 
months. But according to a marginal note in MSS, AF 
this Act also was frustrated by ‘wyles and gyles’, and we 
learn from other sources that it ceased to be operative after 
a few years.t Although his belief in the efficacy of these 
restrictive measures thus proved illusory, his insistence on 
the supreme necessity of fostering English trade was none 
the less to his credit. Primarily he regarded the expansion 
of trade and commerce as a means to promote the material 
welfare of the nation, 


For yef marchaundes were cherysshede to here spede, 
We were not lykelye to fayle in ony nede ; 

Yff they bee riche, thane in prosperité 

Schalbe our londé, lordes and comonté. 


But, further than this, he foresaw the political advantages 
that would accrue from an increased mercantile marine. 
At a period when the distinction between trading vessels 
and regular ships of war was not yet clearly defined,? in 
default of the latter a strong merchant navy would be avail- 
able not only for the defence of the coast at need, but to 


1 See 1. 464, note. 

2 ‘With the exception of a decreasing number of king’s ships, all vessels 
used for war in those days had been built for merchantmen, served as merchant- 
men in peace-time, belonged to merchants, and were manned by persons nomin- 
ally in the pay of merchants. The connection between the navy and the general 
mercantile prosperity was consequently very intimate’,Clowes, Zhe Royal Navy, 


1, Pp. 347- 
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secure that general preponderance of power at sea to which 
his policy was directed. For a warning of the danger of 
neglecting trade interests he therefore points to the decline 
in power of Denmark, which dated from the destruction 
of its merchant class in its unavailing struggle against the 
monopolizing pretensions of the Hanse League ;! and, on 
the other hand, he names the famous Richard Whittington 
as a shining example of a great merchant’s worth to his 
country: 


Whate hathe by hym oure England of honoure, ~ 
And whate profite hathe bene of his richesse ! 

He next turns to the marts in the Low Countries ‘ that 
Englissh men call feyres ’, contrasting the treatment of Eng- 
lish merchants there with the freedom enjoyed by foreigners 
in England. At these fairs, to which traders resorted from 
all parts, the English sold their cloth and bought mercery, 
haberdashery, and grocery wares; but although they spent 
in Brabant, Flanders, and Zeeland more than all other 
nations and the fairs would languish without them, they 
were forced to close their business and depart within four- 
teen days. The native products of Brabant and Zeeland, 
he goes on to say, were only madder and woad, onions, 
garlic, and salt-fish. Other wares such as the English 
bought came thither by land from Hainault, France, Bur- 
gundy, Cologne, and elsewhere,and this ‘carted marchaundye’ 
equalled in value that brought by sea. He argues there- 
fore that, if the English avoided these fairs and also stopped 
all transport of goods to them by sea, self-interest, from fear 
of the effects of this blockade, would suffice to convert their 


1 See ll. 474-9, note. 
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present enemies into friends. In continuation of this argu- 
ment he adds that, as on the two sides of the Great Seal 
the figure of the king with drawn sword, both enthroned and 
on horseback, symbolized the power which he actually 
exerted on land, so it ought also to be with regard to the 
similar figure on the gold noble seated in a ship, by making 
his power on the sea equally real and incontestable. Among 
other results, an end might then be put, not only tothe open 
piracies of Hannekin Lion and his kind, but to other more 
insidious practices by which English seamen were dis- 
couraged and ruined. Of what use was it, he asks, for 
them to capture enemy ships when the goods on board 
were claimed by Lombards and other neutral aliens, so 
that their prizes brought them no profit? Such claims, 
he asserts, were often fraudulent and collusive, and bribes 
were freely given to procure support for them in influen- 
tial quarters. The strong language he uses on this subject 
may be compared with that in an Act which dealt 
with it passed in 1435.1 It is not unlikely, indeed, that 
he had this Act in mind, if not actually before him, when 
he wrote. 

In the extremely interesting chapter on Ireland which 
follows he announces his intention of writing a separate 
treatise wholly devoted to that country. No such treatise 
is known, but in all that he says here there is evidence of 
a strong personal interest in Ireland, which will have to be 
taken into account later on in discussing the question of his 
identity. After giving a list of its products, including hides 
and skins, fish, woollen and linen cloths, and falding or 


1 See Il. 615-35, note. 4 Il, 712, 754, 778. 
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frieze, he enters at once on its political relations with Eng- 
land. As the king was by title also dominus Huberniae, he 
maintains that Ireland ought to take its share in keeping the 
sea, and the more so on account of the excellence of its 
harbours at Waterford and elsewhere, which were as good 
as any in England. Thence he proceeds to dilate on the 
extreme fertility of its soil and the value of its gold and 
silver ores, which he was perhaps inclined to overestimate.’ 
Although the ‘wylde Yrishe’, he says, had not the skill to 
extract and refine them, with native aid and goodwill the 
English might, by developing this source of wealth, find in 
Ireland the solution of their financial difficulties. Astothe 
quality of Irish gold, he refers to a London jeweller, who 
brought over some ore and found on assay that ‘no bettere 
coude be sene’. On all these grounds he exhorts his 
countrymen, and in particular, be it remembered, the Lords 
of the Council, by whom the national policy was mainly 
determined, | 
To kepen Yrelond that it be not loste, 


For it is a boterasse and a poste 
Undre England, and Wales is another. 


In support of this appeal he warns them that the loss of 
a possession ‘so large, so gode, so plenteouse, so riche’? 
might bring England to ruin; for, if the English were 
driven out and a‘ wylde Yrishe wyrlynge’ was made king, 
Ireland might form alliances with Scotland, Spain, and other 
enemies of this country, which would thus be exposed to 
danger on every side. Similar arguments have been used 
in more modern controversies, and, as some may think, 


1 See 1. 686, note. eal vag. 
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recent events have not diminished their force. The graphic 
description he gives of the alarming decline of English 
power was no doubt largely based on oral information from 
the ‘lorde and of ful grete astate’ to whom he refers in 
1. 763, and whom he names in the margin as the Earl of 
Ormond. This high authority, who had been Lieutenant 
and Deputy of Ireland, may also have shown him the letter 
of John Swayne, archbishop of Armagh, quoted in a note 
to 1. 720. From some of his expressions it seems highly 
probable that he was acquainted not only with this letter but 
with a memorial on the critical situation addressed to the 
king from the Council at Dublin, and brought to England 
by Sir Thomas Stanley, the Lieutenant, in 1435. Possibly 
he owed his knowledge of this confidential report either to 
Ormond or to Stanley himself. If, however, he is to be identi- 
fied with Adam Moleyns, it would naturally have come 
under his notice as clerk of the Council in London.! It is 
to Ormond that he attributes the remark, already referred 
to, that the final conquest of Ireland would cost no more 
than a single year’s expenditure in France, and he hints 
that he had his own plan for effecting it, which would be 
disclosed in his projected ‘lytell boke’. It is clear that he 
was in favour of a more drastic policy both in Ireland and 
Wales, where a rebellion was also threatened,? having the 
good sense to perceive the need for establishing English 
authority firmly there before indulging in visionary schemes 
for a continental empire. 


1 The families of Stanley and Molyneux or Moleyns were neighbours in 
Lancashire and were connected by marriage (see below, p. xl, note 4). 
2 As a precaution against it, constables in Wales were ordered to ‘goo hom 
to theire offices’ on Nov. 21, 1436 (Proc. of Privy Council, v, p. 3). 
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In chapter x his somewhat discursive account of the com- 
modities ‘for whiche grete nede is well to kepe the sees’ is 
brought to an end with a few lines on English trade with 
Iceland, including an interesting reference to the use of the 
mariner’s compass. They are followed in the same chapter 
by an earnest plea for the ‘sure kepynge’ of Calais, in 
which he refers again to the Emperor Sigismund’s estimate 
of it as ‘a jewel moste of alle’, and also quotes two lines 
from a current ballad on the siege. As will be seen in the 
note to ll. 818-51, the terms in which he speaks of the ex- 
treme importance of Calais, of the difficulty with which it 
was won for England by Edward III, and of the shame 
which would be incurred if it were lost, agree curiously 
with those used in the instructions from the Council to the 
commissioners for raising a loan for its defence earlier in 
1436. He must evidently have seen these instructions, and 
on the assumption that he was Adam Moleyns he may him- 
self have drafted them. From what he says in conclusion, 
it seems that he intended to write further on Calais else- 
where, and he also mentions warnings he had previously 
given of the impending loss of Harfleur in 1435, which had 
passed unheeded. 

Chapter xi, after a further allusion to the symbolism of 
the gold noble, which serves him throughout, as it were, for 
a text, is devoted to a eulogy of the three kings, Edgar, 
Edward III, and Henry V, by whom England’s claim to 
lordship of the sea had been most strongly asserted.1 The 

1 It is a little curious that he does not include King Alfred, whose principle 
was that ‘there is no advantage in living on an island unless your navy rides in 


undisputed sway over the waters that surround it’ (Callender, Zhe Maval Side 
of British History, 1924, p. 22). 
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account he gives of the organization of Edgar's fleet and his 
general system of government, together with the well-known 
story of his being rowed by eight tributary kings on the 
river Dee, is mainly a translation from the Latin chronicle 
of Ailred of Rievaulx, De genecalogia regum Anglorum, 
though its ultimate known source is the Chronzcon of Flor- 
ence of Worcester. From the great stress which he lays on 
Edgar’s piety he may possibly have intended to convey 
a covert hint to his own sovereign Henry VI that religious 
devotion was not inconsistent with the sterner virtues 
befitting the head of a state, which Edgar possessed in so 
marked a degree. Henry, indeed, in 1436 was only a boy 
of fifteen, but he was treated as of full age in the following 
year and his excessive mildness of disposition was perhaps 
already a cause of anxiety to some of those who, officially 
or otherwise, were brought into contact with him. How- 
ever that may be, no readers of the Lzde/ could help being 
impressed by the contrast between the condition of England, 
as the chronicles depict it, under the ‘ passynge holy kynge’ 
Edgar and the laxity of government and growing disorders 
of their own time. When the author passes on to Edward 
III the only achievement of his reign to which he draws 
particular attention is his siege of Calais in 1346-7. As he 
justly remarks, Edward’s success was due to his having 
command of the sea, so that the town was completely in- 
vested and all hope of its relief from that side was cut off, 
whereas the Duke of Burgundy’s recent attempt on it had 
failed ignominiously ‘for wante of shippes, that durste not 
come for fere’. For this reason, it is added, there were 
some carping old knights who denied that his siege deserved 
the name. The allusion here is so pointed that some 
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factious objections had probably been raised as to the 
reality of the danger which had been incurred and the 
necessity of the special measures taken to meet it. But it 
was Henry V who excited the author’s warmest admiration. 
As Henry died only fourteen years before, he had probably 
seen him, and he was evidently in a position to learn much 
about his actions and character from those who, like Ormond 
and Hungerford, had served under him in war or been 
attached to his court. Beginning with the ‘incident’, as 
he calls it, of his building the Trinity, Grace Dieu, Holy 
Ghost, and other great ships of war, he asks what his inten- 
tion could have been except to make himself undisputed 
lord of the sea, and as evidence of his success he recalls the 
great naval victory won by his brother the Duke of Bedford 
over the French and their Genoese and Spanish allies on 
Aug. 15, 1416. This action was decisive in raising the 
French siege of Harfleur, and probably he had the story of 
it at first hand either from Hungerford, who was admiral 
under Bedford, or from Sir William Phelip, the king’s cham- 
berlain, who was also present, and to whom he refers his 
readers for more precise details. With every allowance for 
partiality, the catalogue he then gives of Henry’s many high 
qualities is a remarkable tribute from so well-informed a 
contemporary writer. But, while he sums up his career in 
the lines, 


Where was on lyve man more victoriouse, 
And in so shorte tyme prince so mervelouse ? 


it is not without significance that, in visualizing what would 
have happened if he were still alive, he makes no allusion to 
the probable effect of his personality on the waning fortunes 
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of the war in France. Recognizing as he did that the true 
interests of England lay, not in military successes across the 
Channel, the futility of which was becoming increasingly 
manifest, but in developing its trade and devoting its 
resources to secure permanent supremacy at sea, it was the 
abandonment of what he conceived to have been Henry’s 
naval policy after his early death’ that caused him the 
keenest regret, 

For doute it nat but that he wolde have be 

Lorde and master aboute the roundé see 

And kepte it sure, to stoppe oure enmyes hens, 

And wonne us gode and wysely brought it thens. 
His own guiding principle in exhorting his countrymen to 
adopt by common consent a fixed national policy to this 
end is clearly defined in his twelfth and final chapter. In 
language which recalls longo intervallo the famous speech 
put by Shakespeare into the mouth of the dying John of 
Gaunt,” he likens England to a city and the sea to its sur- 
rounding wall, and maintains that, if the sea were properly 
suarded, this country would be safe from all danger of 
foreign aggression and would win for itself both profit and 
prestige : 

Thus shall richesse and worship to us longe, 
Than to the noble shall wee do no wronge. 


1 One of the earliest orders of the Council after Henry’s death was to sell 
some of his great ships (Proc. of P. C., Mar. 3, 1423, iii, p. 53). See Oppen- 
heim, 4dm. of the Royal Navy, p. 15, and cf. 1. 1014, note. 


2 Richard J1, i. i. 30-68. 
. .. this little world, 


This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands... 
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But, above all, he looked to sea-power as the surest means 
to establish an enduring peace. His belief in this result was 
founded on the argument that Flanders in the first instance 
and other countries in its wake would infallibly come to 
understand that the maintenance of friendship with England 
would most conduce to their own interests and commercial 
prosperity. That jealousy of English ascendancy at sea 
might lead to a coalition among foreign powers to dispute 
it does not seem to have entered into his calculations, It 
is on this confident note that he ends his Lzde/ with a 
fervid eulogy of the blessings of peace and of unity and 
brotherhood among nations, and he fortifies it with 
an array of texts which shows that he was as well 
versed in Biblical knowledge as in other more mundane 
subjects. 

That a work so full of interest and so pregnant with 
political ideas should be anonymous is unfortunate. There 
is little doubt, indeed, that its author was known at the 
time, at least among those whose assent to his policy, if it 
could be obtained, was of most importance. Even if they 
did not discover it for themselves, the members of the 
Council may have learnt who he was from their colleague 
Lord Hungerford, who acted as his sponsor when the Lzde/ 
was submitted to them for approval. Nor, apart from the 
suppression of his name, does he appear to have taken any 
special pains to conceal his identity. On the contrary, his 
language often conveys the impression that he quite 
expected to be recognized, and when he speaks of having 
consulted both high and low on the subject of the scroll 
lent to him by ‘ Hampton squyere’, and in another passage 
reminds English merchants that they well knew where and 
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how his information had been obtained,! it is clear that 
recognition in some quarters would not be difficult. Who- 
ever he was, among other qualifications for his task he had 
a genuine love for his country, sound political judgement, 
and an extensive knowledge of trade, and, whatever may be 
thought of some of his views on economic questions, his 
ideas on the subject of sea-power were in advance of his 
time. His translation from an early chronicle shows that 
he was a Latin scholar and had studied English history, and 
the theological tone of his peroration makes it probable 
that he was an ecclesiastic. Notwithstanding his zeal for 
the interests of the mercantile class, there is nothing to 
indicate that he himself belonged to it. His familiarity 
with matters of trade may equally well have been gained in 
some official capacity, and as he was brought into personal 
relations with men of rank and eminence in public affairs 
and at court, and apparently had free access to proceedings 
in Parliament, confidential state-papers, and other official 
documents, it may fairly be inferred that he held a position 
of some consequence and responsibility. With so many 
clues to his discovery available, it is somewhat strange that 
in all the manuscripts of the Zzdel his anonymity is pre- 
served inviolate, and that no hint of his name has come 
down to us from any other early source. In modern times 
no attempt appears to have been made to identify him until 
1878, when it was suggested by the present editor ? that he 


1 jl. 180, 181; 260, 261. 

2 Academy, xiv, 1878, p. 491, in a notice of Hertzberg’s edition of the Z7be/, 
The suggestion has since been repeated by others, probably from a mention of 
it by Thorold Rogers (Zudustrial and Commercial Hist. of England, 1892, 
p- 91), to whom it had been orally communicated. 
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may have been Adam Moleyns or Molyneux,! clerk of the 
Council. This able churchman and politician has already 
been mentioned more than once above as the possible 
author, and the reasons in support of the claim made for 
him may now be stated more fully. The main events of his 
life are well known from contemporary records.2, He came 
of good family, being second son of Sir Richard Molyneux 
of Sefton in Lancashire, ancestor of the Earls of Sefton.® 
As his elder brother * was born in 1396, he was probably 
about thirty-eight years of age when the Lzve/ was written. 
Educated for the Church, he was presented to the benefices 
of Winterbourn Earls, co. Wilts, in 1432, Kempsey, 
co. Worc., in 1433, Gisleham, co. Suff, in 1435, South- 
wood, co. Norf., in 1437, and Cottingham, co. York, 
in 1441.° He appears also to have graduated in Civil 
Law, being styled Bachelor in 1430, and Doctor in 1435, 
and his love of learning was attested by no less famous 
a scholar and humanist than Aeneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II. In March 1435 he was sent on a mission to 


1 He seems personally to have been always called Moleyns. The not very 
common name Adam was borne by earlier members of the same family. 

2 See the notice of him in the Dictionary of National Biography. Addi- 
tional particulars are here given. 

3 Baines, Hist. of co. Lanc., ed. Croston, v, 1893, p. 226. 

4 Sir Richard Molyneux, jun., who died in 1439. His son, another Sir 
Richard, was usher of the Privy Chamber to Henry VI, and was killed at 
Blore Heath in 1459. He married a daughter of Sir Thomas Stanley, Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. 

5 Cal, of Patent Roils, Hen. VI, ii, pp. 223, 322, 4573 iil, p. 58; Proc. of 
Privy Counctl, v, Pp. 135+ 

6 He speaks of him, in mentioning his death, as ‘amicus noster Adam 
Molines .. . literarum cultor’ (Ogera, p. 445), and compliments him on‘his 
Latin style in Epist. 64. See Stubbs, Constitutional Hist., iii, p. 146. 
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the papal court, then at Florence, in connexion with the 
appointment of Thomas Bourchier to the bishopric of 
Worcester, and Eugenius IV, ina letter to Cardinal Beaufort, 
speaks of him as a papal chamberlain and the cardinal’s 
faithful servant.1 On March 30, and again on Sept. 14, 
1435, he had the pope’s safe-conduct on going to England 
and elsewhere on papal business.” Neither the date of his 
first entry into the public service nor that of his appoint- 
ment to be clerk of the Council is known, but he appears to 
have held that post from 1436 to 1441, when he was pro-~ 
moted to be a member of the Council. This was an 
unusual distinction for a churchman of his standing at the 
time and may be taken as evidence of the estimation in 
which his services were held and of his proved capacity for 
affairs. His connexion, however, with Rome, somewhat 
strangely according to modern ideas, was still maintained. 
Having previously acted as a papal chamberlain and clerk 
of the Camera, he was made a papal notary on Nov. 5, 1439, 
and collector for the Camera in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland on Sept. 14, 1441.4. Meanwhile his church prefer- 
ments at home were also accumulating. On Sept. 25,1438, 


Moleyns bequeathed a number of MSS, to the Library at Oxford (Wood, Ast. 
af Univ. of Oxford, ii, pt. ii, p. 917). 

1 Cal. of Papal Registers, viii, p. 218. 

2 Ib., viii, pp. 282, 285. 

8 Nicolas, Proc. of Privy Council, vy, p. vill. He was clerk as late as 
Apr. Io, 1441, and apparently a member on May 4. From a petition, June 3, 
1441, he seems to have been recently made Secondary in the Privy Seal office 
(ib., p. 150). The Register of the Council at the period is lost, and the 
original minutes preserved are incomplete. They were not written by Moleyns, 
whose handwriting may be seen in Cotton MS. Cleopatra E, iii, f. 82. 

4 Cal. Pap. Reg., viii, pp. 317, 318. 
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he had a grant of the deanery of St. Buryan in Cornwall,! 
and in a papal licence to him to hold pluralities on Nov. 5, 
1439, he is described as archdeacon of Salisbury, canon or 
prebendary of Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln, and St. Asaph, 
and rector of Kempsey. Although his appetite was 
apparently insatiable, it is very doubtful whether he was in 
actual enjoyment of all these dignities. Some of them were 
probably only in prospect and his hopes of attaining them 
were frustrated. In Le Neve’s Fastz, in addition to those 
at Salisbury, he is only credited with the archdeaconry of 
Taunton and a prebend at St. Paul’s, London, in 1440, and 
a prebend at York in 1441.* Later he was elected dean of 
Salisbury on Oct. 24, 1441,* and finally he was consecrated 
bishop of Chichester on Feb. 6, 1446.° From first to last 
he probably regarded the Church mainly as a source of 
emolument and took his pastoral responsibilities lightly,® 
being one of the class of ecclesiastics whose active life was 
passed in secular employment under the State. 

With regard to the authorship of the Lze/ it is more to the 
purpose that on Sept. 18, 1436, he was recommended by the 
king to the pope for the archbishopric of Armagh on the ex- 
pected resignation of John Swayne.’ Attention has already 
been drawn to the strong personal feeling, combined with 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, iii, p. 203. The patent styles him clerk of the Council. 

2 Cal. Pap. Reg., ix, p. 84. 

8 Ed. Hardy, i, p. 167; ii, p. 448; lii, p. 221. 

4 Ib., ii, p. 616. 

5 Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum, p. 89. Le Neve, i, p. 247, gives the date as 
Nov. 30, 1445. 

6 Thomas Gascoigne, who was no friend to pluralists, gives a very unfayour- 
able character of him in this and other respects in his Lzber Veritatum (Rogers, 
Loctite L. V., 1881, pp. 29, 40,.174). 

7 Tanner, Bzbfotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 1748, p. 529. 
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accurate knowledge, shown by the author in his chapter on 
Ireland and the ‘ policye and kepynge therof’. As Pauli 
remarked, it may very possibly furnish the real clue to his 
identity. Assuming that he was Adam Moleyns, there was 
an obvious reason for it, if at the very time the poem was 
written he was expecting to occupy one of the highest and 
most responsible positions in that country, and was there- 
fore deeply concerned in its better government and the 
maintenance and extension of English authority. Moreover, 
the fact that he was not appointed to the see when it was at 
length vacated in 1439 may also explain why his declared 
intention of writing a special treatise on Ireland was ap- 
parently never fulfilled. That the Zzbe/ was written by him 
is equally possible on other grounds. While his office as 
clerk of the Council gave him unequalled opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with public men and affairs, he seems 
to have been particularly employed in commissions relating 
to trade, ranging in importance from negotiations for com- 
mercial treaties ' to inquiries into the legality of the seizure 
of ships. Evidently his position in the Council among the 
great nobles, prelates, and State officials, of whom it was 
mainly composed, was that of a trained man of busi- 
ness, whose talents were freely employed in any matter 
that required expert knowledge and diplomatic ability. 
He must even have engaged in trading ventures of his 
own, for on May 15, 1447, the king paid him £1,000 to 
cancel a patent empowering him to export wool at his 
pleasure.? Although there is no direct evidence to connect 


' Proc. of Privy Council, v, pp. 109, 301, 307. 
2 Ib., v, pp. 96, 109; Cal, Pat. Rolls, iii, p. &75. 
3 Issues, 25 Hen. VI; Ramsay, Lanc. and York, ii, p. 79. 
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him with the advocacy of a stronger naval policy, it is 
worthy of note that in 1442, soon after he became a member 
of the Council, and when his personal influence may have 
begun to make itself felt, a serious attempt was at length 
made to enforce the keeping of the sea by the provision of 
eight ships, each with a crew of a hundred and fifty men, 
and attended by a smaller barge and balinger, to be on 
patrol continually except in midwinter.1 Regarded also 
from another point of view, as an earnest exhortation to 
peace, ‘to kepe thys regne in rest’ after its exhaustion in 
the long contest with France, the Zzbe/ could hardly have 
come from a more likely source. Throughout his political 
career Moleyns was associated with the peace-party. He 
entered public life as an adherent of Cardinal Beaufort, and 
later,as Bishop of Chichester and Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
to which important office he was appointed early in 1444, 
he was the most active supporter of William de la Pole, 
earl and duke of Suffolk, in his endeavours to effect a settle- 
ment with France.? In all the negotiations for peace from 
1444 onwards he took a leading part as one of the English 
representatives,® and he shared with Suffolk the responsi- 

1 Rot. Parl., v, p. 59; Ramsay, li, p. 41. Previously, on Apr. 27, 29, 
May II, 1437, provision was made for 3,000 men for the sea for three weeks 
(Proc. of P. C., V, pp. 19, 25)- 

2 Stubbs, Const. H7st., ili, p. 140, ‘The policy of peace which Beaufort had 
nursed had been carried into effect by him’ (Suffolk). 

8 Foedera, xi, pp. 53, 106, 138, 175, 196. He had previously been sent in 
1438 as ambassador to congratulate the new emperor, Albert II (Proc. P. C., v, 
p. 89), and in 1442 to Frankfort, and thence to Rome with letters from the 
king to Eugenius IV pleading for the canonization of King Alfred and Osmund, 
bishop of Salisbury (Foedera, xi, p. 3, Corresp. of Z. Bekynton, Rolls Series, 
i, pp. 118, 119). 
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bility for the surrender of Maine in March 1448. The 
popular odium roused against them on that account, and 
increased by the subsequent reverses in Normandy culmi- 
nating in the loss of Rouen on Nov. 11, 1449, proved fatal 
to both. Moleyns was compelled to resign the Privy Seal 
on Dec. 9, when he had the king’s licence to go on 
a pilgrimage beyond sea, coupled with a warm acknow- 
ledgement of his services. Unhappily, before he set out, 
he was sent to Portsmouth to supervise the payment of 
levies waiting for transport to France, and while there he 
was brutally assaulted by a mob of seamen and died of his 
injuries on Jan. 9, 1450.2. The charges of avarice made 
against him receive some support from his greed for 
pluralities, but the suggestion that he had attempted to 
defraud the troops® probably originated in party malevo- 
lence, and it is discredited by the fact that it was not at 
their hands that he met his death. But whatever the 
ostensible cause of the riot may have been, there is little 
question that, equally with Suffolk, who was murdered at 
sea on May 2,he fell a victim to what has been described as 
‘a vicious, sturdy, and unintelligent hatred to the men who 
were seeking peace’.* A calmer view can now be taken of 
the necessities of the situation, and it will be generally 


1 Foedera, xi, p. 255. Perhaps on account of his pacific tendencies, he 
seems to have been a favourite with Henry VI (Aen. Sylvius, Ep. 18, Opera, 
P+ 514). 

2 Stubbs, Covst. Hist., iii, p. 146; Ramsay, Lanc. and York, ii, p. 104. 

3 W. Gregory, Chronicle, ed, Gairdner, p. 189, ‘ And for his covetysse, as 
hyt was reportyde, schippemen put hym to dethe’. 

4 Stubbs, iii, p. 126; Chronicle, ed. Giles, p. 58, ‘ Et pacem sitiens cum morte 
recessit atroci’. Aen. Sylvius alludes to his love of peace, ‘Laudo te, qui 
pacem praeponis bello’ (Ep. 64, Opera, 1551, p. 548). 
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agreed that they acted in the best interests of the nation in 
their desire to relieve it from the burden of an unprofitable 
war. As to the question which most concerns us here, 
whether Moleyns was the author of the Lzbel of English 
Policy, written fourteen years before, there may be more 
difference of opinion. On the evidence available, absolute 
proof cannot be expected, but although the reasons above 
given for attributing it to him may not be thought conclu- 
sive, the extent to which he satisfies all the necessary 
conditions is certainly remarkable.1 If he was indeed the 
author, the fact not only enhances his own reputation for 
political sagacity, but the Lzdel gains much thereby in 
interest and importance from its association with one who 
afterwards became so prominent in State affairs. In any 
case, whether he was Adam Moleyns or another, the writer 
who, under the discouraging circumstances of his time, 
enunciated the principle that the future of England de- 
pended on the right use of sea-power deserves to be held in 
remembrance by those who have seen the policy he advised 
tested by the experience of history. 

What kind of reception the Zzde/ had on its appearance 
it is impossible to say. So far as it was designed to rouse 
the Government from its apathy in naval affairs, it produced 
no immediate effect. The energies of those in power were 
absorbed in political rivalries and the prosecution of the 


1 Among minor points in his favour is the use of the word ‘ wyrlynge’ 
(1. 716, note), which seems to be confined to dialects of the north-western 
counties. Moleyns, as we have seen, was a native of Lancashire. Again, in 
ll. 740-1, the author apparently draws a distinction between his personal know- 
ledge of the country between England and Rome, which was familiar to 
Moleyns, and what ‘men say’ of other countries. 
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war in France, and the claims of the navy and the pro- 
tection of commerce were regarded as of minor importance. 
Its reissue in a slightly altered form may be differently 
interpreted, either as evidence of the interest it excited, or 
as another attempt by its author to enlist support from 
individual members of the Council. There is, indeed, 
a third possibility, that the Chancellor, Treasurer, and 
Steward of the Household were a committee to whom the 
author's policy was referred by the Council for considera- 
tion. Although no contemporary mention of the tract has 
been found, Capgrave the chronicler was undoubtedly well 
acquainted with it, and there are signs of its use in Sir John 
Fortescue’s Comodytes of England, and, more certainly, in 
a later anonymous poem on English commercial policy 
assigned to the reign of Edward IV.? The nine known 
manuscripts are probably only a small proportion com- 
pared with those that have perished. The period, however, 
which they cover shows that the notice it attracted was 
more than ephemeral. Only three of them (4/7) can 
fairly claim to be earlier than 1450, the rest apparently 
dating from the third quarter of the century, or after the 
struggle between the Lancastrian and Yorkist factions had 
ended in the deposition of Henry VI. It is, therefore, not 
unlikely that the commercial and sumptuary measures of 
1463° and the fresh impulse given to trade under Edward IV 
led to a revival of interest in it. In adopting English 
verse as the medium for expounding his views, the author 
was wisely inspired. Judging from those that survive, 
political poems, both in Latin and English, were much in 


1 1 37,note, 2 1, 1145, note. $ Ramsay, ii, p. 298. 
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vogue at the time, and, even in the Council, his arguments 
were more likely to receive attention when presented in the 
vernacular and in so readable a form. If as a poet, like 
most of his contemporaries, he did not rise above medio- 
crity, he wrote English verse with apparent facility and at 
times with considerable force of expression. Obviously 
none of the manuscripts give the text precisely as it came 
from his own pen, and due allowance must be made for 
errors of copyists, few of whom seem to have belonged to 
the class of trained professional scribes. But, apart from 
corruptions and a certain number of obsolete or unusual 
words and forms, a glossary of which is here given, there is 
little in the text to perplex a modern reader of ordinary 
intelligence. Throughout the poem the lines are normally 
of ten syllables, but, whereas in the body of it they are 
arranged in heroic couplets, the Prologue consists of seven 
stanzas of seven lines rhyming ababicc. This is the metre 
of Chaucer’s Zvoilus and Cresseide and of several of the 
Canterbury Tales, and from its use by James I of Scotland 
in The Kingis Quhair is known as the ‘rime roial’. The 
second of the two stanzas of the original Envoy is also in 
this metre, but the first, together with the stanza sub- 
stituted for the other in the later edition, is of eight lines 
rhyming ababbche, as in Chaucer’s Wonkes Tale and else- 
where. At the same time, in accordance with common 
usage, the ten-syllable line is liable to some variations. 
Thus it may be reduced to nine syllables, either by the 
dropping ofa syllable after the caesura or by the first foot 
being a monosyllable, usually more or less emphatic in 
meaning, as in ll. 80, go, 116, 154-6, 252, 327, 393, 797- 
This occurs fairly often, and it is necessary to bear it in 
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mind when the metre appears to be otherwise at fault. 
Almost any monosyllabic word may be so used,! but the 
most common are And, For, But, Thanne (then), Thus, Vf. 
On the other hand, the line may be lengthened to eleven 
syllables when the last foot is a trisyllable with the accent 
on the penultimate, as in Il. 52-3, 284-5, 470-1, 850-1; 
and, again, in any part of the line syllables, especially e/, 
en, er, eth, may be slurred or only slightly sounded, as in 
Il. 61, 118, 240, 246, 289, 324, 496. In a few cases where 
this licence may seem to be carried to excess, as in ll. 33, 
305, 412, the blame probably lies with the manuscripts and 
not with the author. The chief difficulty in scansion is 
with regard to final ¢ and es, whether they are to be pro- 
nounced or not. In the numerous and easily recognized 
words, mostly of French origin, where final ¢ is now repre- 
sented by y, it is always sounded, as in amyralte, commodite, 
contre (country), eguite, mageste, pite, plente, prive, sondre 
(sundry, OE. syndrig), sotelte (subtlety), wzzte, &c. In all 
other words, with the exception of staple (148, 155, 262, 
450, OE. stapul), it is elided or mute when the following 
word begins with a vowel or #, and it is invariably mute in 
possessive pronouns, oure, youre, here (their), there (their). 
It is also mute in French words ending in ce and in such 
others as corage, regue, fortune, manere, nature, &c.; but 
prince (43, 590), duké (205), grace (185), caus? (669) are 
apparent exceptions. As is hardly necessary to add, it is 
to be ignored where it is merely an orthographical caprice, 
as in whate, whiche, mane (man) and mene, wase (was), 


1 In one case (1, 150) the first syllable of a trisyllable appears to be used for 
a monosyllabic first foot. 
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hathe, dothe, comene, lyvene, frome, one (on), overe, wythe, &c. 
In wéthoute, on the contrary, it may be sounded before 
a consonant as representing e in wz7thouten (OE. widutan), 
which is also common ; and similarly in zzé (82, OE. zzuan). 
With these reservations, final e, especially where it is a relic 
of the old inflexions, may be sounded or not as the metre 
requires. Thus we have kynge, kynge, londe, londe, al, all, 
alle, alle, gode, gode, grete, grete, moche, moche, and in verbs 
hadde, haddée, shulde, shuldé, &c. In the infinitive the z in 
the old termination ez (OE. az) is sometimes retained, as 
in wryten (150), but it is more often dropped, as in zryte 
(49), Repe (2, 18, 27, &c.). The e is then generally mute, 
but is occasionally sounded, as in ¢aké (214), shende (606), 
kepe (673), bringé (1125); and in some lines it seems 
necessary to restore the z before a vowel in order to rectify 
the metre, as in kepen (700), chastisen (857). There is the 
same variable usage with ez as a sign of the plural in verbs, 
as in dye (buy, 530, 536, 567), dvene (546, 548), dringe (282, 
318, 334), Oringen (529). The sounding of final es, whether 
it represents the genitive or plural, or is an adverbial ending 
(originally a genitive), as in elles, nedes, ones, is also 
optional, the metre as a rule being a sufficient gyide. 
Sometimes, however, a choice lies between sounding a final 
e or es in different words in the line, as in 1. 188, where 
either weyés (cf. 1124) and reule or weyes and reule may 
equally well be read. The author's system of accentuation 
also calls for some remark. French words ending in z¢e, 
age, ere, oure, &c., are normally accented on the last 
syllable, as suwbstatince, governance, grevaince, obéysatince, 
dllyaunce, insisténce, prudénce, complacénce, province, cordge, 
dvauntage, langage, manére, powére, honowre, dventire, &c., 
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and so also fortine, fortinat (872), presént (932, where the 
first foot is a monosyllable, 958). There are, however, 
some exceptions, as in szbstaunce (282), power (35, 1003), 
mianere (186), cérage (940), prédens (872). In nouns ending 
in zoz+ there is much inconsistency, the z or y being either 
sounded as a distinct syllable, as in conclulsione (30), 
ma\cions (149, 388), conven|cione (194), proba|cions (389), 
condi\cione (897), or, particularly in a trisyllabic last foot, 
slurred over, as in re|putdsyone (176), re|probdcione (177), 
olther ndcions (532), tnves\tigdcione (904), mens | reldctone 
(905), Ais | tutctone (1038). Lines 176, 177 may, however, 
be intended to scan as alexandrines. The adjectival ending 
able is accented on the penultimate in wastdble (352), 
dyssevable (353), commenddble (876), memoridble (877), 
semblible (224), notdble (162); but in chaungeable (139), 
notable (218), comparable (724), probable (736), the a is short, 
though the two last words are made to rhyme with /adle 
and wzable. Among other instances of variable pronuncia- 
tion we find o06¢ jsaunce (209), dlbeysaunce (165), pal pment 
(418), payment (445), victérye (1009), véctorie (1051), batdyles 
(1031), bdtaille (985, 1004), Glow|cestre (252), Gloucestre (as 
a dissyllable, 295); also melcessdry (561) is so accented, 
rhyming with mal|tiphdry. The manuscript (A) from which 
the text is here printed has some special features of its 
own. The most noticeable is a propensity for doubling 
consonants unnecessarily, as in delle for dele (deal), ferre 
for fere (fear). With / this is frequently done even at the 
beginning of a word, as in ffayne (fain), ffoo (foe). Where 





1 When there is an upward curl to the z in zo the termination has been 
printed as zove, since it is sometimes so written, whereas the form zoz nowhere 
occurs. 
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the duplicated form stands for a capital F (which was 
a common usage at the time) it has been printed as such, 
but otherwise the second f/ has been omitted. Asa rule in 
all other cases the spelling of the manuscript has been 
preserved, even in such anomalous forms as ought for out, 
as in oughtwardes (19), wythoughten (89). With regard to 
# and v, which the scribe employs indifferently, modern 
usage has been followed, and similarly with z and 7, the 
latter of which is written as a capital 7. Lastly, as / 
occurs very seldom in the manuscript, 72 has been uniformly 
printed throughout. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


A, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud MS. 704. Vellum, 
82x 63 in., ff. 20. Czrc. 1440-50. Text, with Envoy, of the 
first edition. The chapters numbered, with titles prefixed ; 
marginal matter, in Latin or English. Written in a good 
book-hand (see pl. I); with ornamental initials to the title 
and prologue. On f. 1 is a note of ownership by William 
Laud, archbishop of Canterbury and chancellor of Oxford 
University, 1634; and on f. 20, in a late fifteenth-century 
hand, four hexameters, beg. ‘Da tua dum tua sunt, post 
mortem tunc tua non sunt’. 


A*, Cambridge, Magdalene College, Pepys Library, 
MS. 1461, ff. 1-23. Vellum, 72 x 53 in., ff. 30. Fifteenth 
century (third quarter). Text, with Envoy, of the first 
edition, fairly well written. Chapters not numbered, and titles 
often omitted ; no marginal matter. The Zzde/ is followed, in 
another hand, by (1) Directions for assaying. f. 24 ;—(2) ‘To 
syment (cement) golde’. f. 25v;—(3) ‘The endenture of 
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Kyng Edward the thyrde’, concerning the standard of gold, 
27 Jan. a° 23 (1349), with further notes on assaying. f. 27. 
The two last leaves contain some very roughly written 
accounts. See M.R. James, Cat. of the Library of S. Pepys, 
Pt. ili, 1923, p. 12. 

B. British Museum, Harley MS. 4o11, ff. 120-137 vw. 
Paper, 11x72 in., ffi 189. Fifteenth century (third 
quarter). Text of the first edition, ending imperfectly with 
l. 1091, and with a single leaf lost after f. 130 (Il. 627-79). 
Chapters not numbered; titles, initials of chapters, and 
marginal matter in red. Ornamental initials at the top of 
each page. Written by W. Gravell (see below). The Lzde/ 
is one of a miscellaneous collection of pieces in verse and 
prose, in several hands, including (1) Poems by Lydgate, 
viz. (a) ‘Stans puer ad mensam ’, (4) ‘ L’Envoye to Humfray, 
late duke of Glowceter ’, and (c) ‘ The desolacyon of Rome’. 
Written by W. Woodeward. ff. 1, 1 v, 2 ;—(2) ‘ Ars moriendi’, 
in English prose. f. 3 ;—(3) Lydgate’s ‘ Life of the Virgin’. 
Written by W. Gravell. f. 21 ;—(4) ‘ The Libelle of English 
Policie’. In the same hand. f. 120 ;—(5) Lydgate’s Calendar. 
In the same hand. f. 138 ;—(6) ‘Rules for health’, &c. In 
the same hand. f. 143 ;—(7) ‘ Mappula Anglie, a description 
of England, its commodities, &c.’, in prose. f. 144 ;— 
(8) Treatise on the Calendar. f. 164;—(9) Poem, beg. 
‘Miseremini mei, ye that ben my frendys’: a lament of the 
soul of Edward IV, attributed to Lydgate and Skelton (cf. 
B.M. Add. MS. 297209, f. 8). A later insertion, f. 169 v;— 
(10) John Russell’s ‘ Boke of Nurture’. f. 171. 


C. British Museum, Harley MS. 271, ff. 1-25. Paper, 
8ix6i in., ff. 44. Late fifteenth century. Text, with 
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Envoy, of the second edition. No chapter numbers or 
titles, but spaces left for them; no marginal matter. Very 
roughly and corruptly written, with occasional omissions. 
The Libel is followed (ff. 26-44 v) by ‘Liber Catonys’, 
i.e. the metrical English paraphrase of the Disticha Catonis 
by Benedict Burgh. 


D. British Museum, Cotton MS. Vitellius E. x, ff. 192- 
207. Paper. Fifteenth century (third quarter), Bound up 
with a miscellaneous collection of pieces, but having no 
other connexion with them, Text, with Envoy (frag- 
mentary), of the second edition, closely resembling that 
of &. Chapter numbers and titles; but no marginal matter. 
The leaves, which are inset, are much burnt round the 
edges, the first line being often wholly destroyed. 


FE. British Museum, Additional MS. 40673. Paper, 
102 x 73 in., ff.16. Fifteenth century (third quarter). Text, 
with Envoy, of the second edition. Chapter numbers and 
titles in red; no marginal matter: At the end, ‘ Explicit 
the libele of the tretes aforn wreten in the name of God. 
Amen. The old numeration of the leaves begins with 32. 
Possibly, therefore, this copy is identical with ‘A Booke of 
Englishe pollicy for keepinge the seas’, which was the 
second of two articles in a MS. belonging in 1588 to Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald, the first being entitled ‘ Des 
tribulations des Engles’ (B.M., Lansdowne MS. 58, f. 105). 
Outside the old vellum cover is the title ‘An exhortation to 
contynew y® strength of y® Navy of England in y* Narrow 
Sea wrytten about H. y® 6 tyme’, in the hand of William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley. Bookplate of Thomas Philip [de 
Grey], Earl de Grey, Wrest Park [d. 1859]. 
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/, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. Poetry 32, 
ff. 173-93. Paper, 114x723 in, ff.a1. Fifteenth century 
(middle). Bound up in a volume with five other MSS., 
113 X 8 in., ff. 206 in all (Madan, Summary Catalogue, iii, 
p. 290, no. 14526). Text, with Envoy, of the second edition ; 
very neatly written (see pl. II). Chapter numbers and titles ; 
with the marginal matter complete. Initials of chapters 
slightly ornamented. The best MS. of its class (DEF, see 
above, p. xiv). 


G. Library of Mr. G. H. Gurney, Keswick Hall, Norwich. 
Paper, ff. 19. Fifteenth century (before 1471). Text, with 
Envoy, of the second edition, with many distinct readings 
(see above, p. xiv). Chapter numbers and headings; no 
marginal matter. Ina thick volume, 114 x 84 in., the leaves 
unnumbered, in the original stamped leather binding. Con- 
tents: (1) ‘L’Arbre des Batailles’, by Honoré Bonet; 
(2) ‘ Fortuna Anglie’, in verse, beg. ‘ Flan. Fran.consurgent’ ; 
(3) ‘In libro de dictis Merlini c® vii°, beg. ‘ Idus Nov. duobus 
diebus exceptis’; (4) ‘Les loys drois et costumes de marc 
et de leschevinage de Caleys’; (5) Form for a letter obliga- 
tory ; (6) ‘The byble (sc) of Englysh polecie’; (7) Retinue 
of Edward III ‘in his hoost ...duryng the siege of the 
toun and castel of Caleys’ (Sept. 3, 1346—Aug. 3, 1347); 
(8) Lydgate’s poem ‘ The Churl and the Bird’, without the 
prologue; (9) ‘Disputacio sompniorum per philosophos’ ; 
(10) Two recipes for the flux. Art. 1 has the colophon 
‘Nomen scriptoris V.C. cognomine Moris | Calesie natus, 
sit sanctis consociatus’, followed by ‘Iste liber constat 
Willelmo Caston’ (see above, p. xiv). The same note of 
ownership appears on the first page of the MS., with the 
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addition ‘qui dedit Willelmo Sonnyng a° m! iitj® Ixxt’, 
and, in another hand, ‘qui genuit Johannem, qui genuit 
Johannem, quem Johannem (szc) de ordine Sci. Francisci 
dedit istius libri (ste) Thome Wall alias Windesor herald 
a° 1528’. Inside the cover at the end the original note of 
ownership and donation is again inscribed, followed by 
‘Ihesus, A° 1522 le 23 Juin Johannis (sc) Sonnyng est 
possessor hujus libri’. . 


H. Oxford, All Souls College, MS. ciii. Vellum, 9 x7 
in., ff. 12. Fifteenth century (middle). Text of the first 
edition, ending imperfectly at the foot of a page with |. 731. 
Chapter numbers and titles; with the marginal matter. 
An ornamental initial to the Prologue. 








III. Nogsies of (1) Edward III, 1344-6, 
(2) Henry VI, struck early in his reign, 
and (3) Philippe le Bon, Duke of 
Burgundy, Count of Flanders, struck 
under order of 1427. 


From British Museum, Dept. of Coins 


THE >LIBEGED 
OF ENGLYSHE -RPOLYCYE 


Flere beginneth the Prologe of the processe of 
the Libelle of Englyshe polycye, echortynge alle 
Englande to kepe the see enviroun and namelye 
the narowe see, shewynge whate profete commeth 
thereof and also whate worshype and salva- 
crone to Englande and to alle Englyshe menne. 


HE trewe processe of Englysh polycye 
Of utterwarde to kepe thys regne in rest 
Of oure England, that no man may denye 
Ner say of soth but it is one the best, 
Is thys, as who seith, south, north, est and west 5 
Cheryshe marchandyse, kepe thamyralte, 
That we bee maysteres of the narowe see. 


Title. of the processe] om. BG Libelle] bible DE 7G en- 
viroun | om, DE Ha shewynge] seynge A? whate worshype | 
A°BRrHHa ; worshype AG and salvacione|om. G  Englande] the 
royaume ofIngelandG and...menne]om,.A*BDEFH Marg. note. 
arcti] arta, AFH Ha 2 utterwarde] outeward, B-/; As toward G 


regne| reame 47D EH; lond #; realme & 4 Men say of sothe 
thisisthe best B Ner...but]ThesothetosayCG  onethe] DG; 
one of the 44°C ZF HHa 5 as who seith] that who seith 47; 


That who so saylith, 42; Who sailethe 8; For thaym that sayllen CG; 
Is this that who sailethe DZ/; that who seeth, Ha 6 marchandyse] 
marchauntes BC 
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Incipit liber de 
custodia ma- 
ris, presertim 
arcti inter 
Dovoream et 
Caliseam. 


Videns impe- 
rator Sigis- 
mundus duas 
villas inter 
ceteras Anglie, 
sc. Caliseam et 
Dovoream, 
ponens suos 
duos digitos 
super duos suos 
oculos, ait regi, 
‘ Frater, custo- 
dite istas duas 
villas sicut 
duos vestros 
oculos’. 
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For Sigesmonde the grete Emperoure, 
Whyche yet regneth, whan he was in this londe 
Wyth kynge Herry the v", prince of honoure, Io 
Here moche glorye, as hym thought, he founde, 
A myghty londe, whyche hadde take on honde 
To werre in Fraunce and make mortalite, 
And ever well kept rounde aboute the see. 


And to the kynge thus he seyde, ‘My brothere’, 15 

Whan he perceyved too townes, Calys and Dovere, 
‘Of alle youre townes to chese of one and other 

To kepe the see and sone for to come overe, 

To werre oughtwardes and youre regne to recovere, 
Kepe these too townes sure to youre mageste 20 
As youre tweyne eyne to kepe the narowe see’. 


For if this see be kepte in tyme of werre, 

Who cane here passe withought daunger and woo? 
Who may eschape, who may myschef dyfferre ? 

What marchaundy may forby be agoo? 25 

For nedes hem muste take truse every foo, 
Flaundres and Spayne and othere, trust to me, 
Or ellis hyndered alle for thys narowe see. 

g Whyche yet regneth] 4A*//Ha; Whiche reigned B; Whiche late 
regned CG; Ofhigh renowne DEF 11,12 Transp. H 11 Here] 
As A?; Mekyl glory, as hym thoughte, and welthe ther he fonde G 


12 hadde] hathe ¥ I4 ever] were ever B kept] kepe C-G 
16 too townes] om. 6; the townes of CG Calys and Dovere] called 


C. and D. D 18 for] DEF, om. AA°BCGHHa Ig regne] 
reame FH; ryght G 20 sure|sire B to youre] 6-G; and youre 
AA*HHa 21 to kepe| kepe wele 2; for kepyng of this CG 23 


here] thorugh DEF 24-28 For G see Notes 25 Whan m. 
may not foreby go 4; For what m. may by theym go /; may forby go 7 
26 For nedis must than take 4; Nedes must t. t. be he ennemye or foo 
DEF a8 hyndered alle] hyndred are ther 2; in drede alle DZ 
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Therfore I caste me by a lytell wrytinge 

To shewe att eye thys conclusione, 30 
For concyens and for myne acquytynge 

Ayenst God, and ageyne abusyon 

And cowardyse and to oure enmyes confusione ; 
For iiij. thynges oure noble sheueth to me, 
Kyng, shype and swerde and pouer of the’see. 35 


Where bene oure shippes, where bene oure swerdes 
become ? 
Owre enmyes bid for the shippe sette a shepe. 
Allas, oure reule halteth, hit is benome. 
Who dare weel say that lordeshype shulde take kepe, 
(I wolle asaye, thoughe myne herte gynne to 
wepe, 40 
To do thys werke) yf we wole ever the, 
For verry shame to kepe aboute the see? 


Shall any prynce, what so be hys name, 
Wheche hathe nobles moche lyche to oures, 
Be lorde of see and Flemmynges to oure blame 45 
Stoppe us, take us and so make fade the floures 
Of Englysshe state and disteyne oure honnoures? 
For cowardyse, allas, hit shulde so be ; 
Therfore I gynne to wryte now of the see. 


30 att eye thys] opynly this compelled G 31 concyens] conveniens 
32 ageyne] andtoexclude CG; atteigne 7 33 and to] 
unto G 36 shippes .. . become] s, and owre swerdes become A?; 
s. wher ben thei become 2; s. wher ben our swerdes kene G 38 hit 
is benome] or slepyth as I wene G 4t yf... the] and exorte our 
ameralte CG 42 aboute the see] the narow see CG 43. ohall. st 
so be] Shall the duke of Burgoyne (Philip ad¢@. CG) be, CDEFG 
44 to] om. AA*HHa; unto G 45 and]as B to oure blame] to 
owre shame A?; oute of fame C-G 49 Therfore...now] That 
we may and wy]! not be lordes CG 
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Quatuor con- 
siderantur in 


moneta aurea 


Anglicana que 
dicitur 20b/e, 
sc. Rex, navis, 
et gladius, qui 
designant 
potestatem 
Anglicorum 
super mare ; 
in quorum 
obprobrium 
hiis diebus 
Britones Mi- 
nores et 
Flaundrenses, 
etc., dicunt 
Anglicis ‘Tol- 
lite de vestro 
nobile navem 
et imponite 
ovem ’, inten- 
dentes quod, 
sicut quondam 
a tempore 
Edwardi tercii 
Anglici erant 
domini maris, 
modo hiis 
diebus sunt 
vecordes, victi 
et ad bellan- 
dum et mare 
observandum 
velut oves, et 


sicut sepissime 
patet eorum 
derisio in ob- 
probrium An- 
glicorum, etc. 


Fygues. 
Raisyns. 
Wyne. 
Bastarde. 
Dates. 
Lyquoryce. 
Cyvyll oylle. 
Grayne. 
White Cas- 
tell sope. 
Wax. 

Tren. 
Wademolle. 
Gottefelle. 
Kydefelle. 
Saffrone. 
Quykesyl- 
vere, 
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Of the commodytees of Spayne and of Flaundres. 
The fyrste chapitle, 


NOWE welle all men that profites in certayne 50 
Commodytes called commynge oute of Spayne 

And marchandy, who so wyll wete what that is, 
Bene fygues, raysyns, wyne, bastarde and dates, 
And lycorys, Syvyle oyle and also grayne, 
Whyte Castell sope and wax is not in vayne, 55 
Iren, wolle, wadmole, gotefel, kydefel also, 
(For poyntmakers full nedefull be the ij.) 
Saffron, quiksilver ; wheche Spaynes marchandy 
Is into Flaundres shypped full craftylye 
Unto Bruges as to here staple fayre. 60 
The havene of Sluse they have for here repayre, 
Wheche is cleped the Swyne, thro shyppes gydynge, 
Where many wessell and fayre arne abydynge. 
But these merchandes wyth there shyppes greet, 
And suche chaffare as they bye and gette 65 


Ch. i, title] After the prologue begynneth the parte executyfe (the 
exercif DZ) brefly (brefly om. #G) and furste of, &c. DEFGH 50 
Knowe . . . profites] Here begynneth the profites 2 5r Com- 
modytes .. . commynge] With commoditees that comethe B 52 And 
marchaundise of that contre | That charged is and commethe through 
the see G 53 and dates] as men sayn G 54 also] CG, om. 
AA*BFHHa 55 om. CG wax is not in vayne] AA*A’Ha; wexe 
certayn 2; wex armonc’ in vayn DZ; wex armoure in veyne 
57 the ij.] they two 4*B/G; thos twoo #; they tweyn Ha 58 
wheche Spaynes] wh. arne (ar) Spaynes 4477; whiche Spaynysh B ; 
with Spaynyshe DZ; whiche Spaynes /; and all this m. CG; which 
owne Spaine Ha 59 Is into Fl.] And into Fl. byn 4? 61 To 
have at Scluse her haventorepaire 8 they have] here hayene 47 HHa; 
ther port A?; they have DZ; is theyr repayre CG 62 the] om. 
AHa thro] 4A’; theire 2; these /; tho Wa; forschippys ryding G 
63 and fayre] om. BEG —arne] arne ofte F; oft ar G 65 Lest 
they ben taken or lest they ben lete CG 
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By the weyes, most nede take one honde 

By the costes to passe of oure Englonde 

Betwyxt Dover and Calys, thys is no doute. 

Who can weell ellis suche matere bringe aboute? 
And whenne these seyde marchauntz discharged be 7o 
Of marchaundy in Flaundres neere the see, 

Than they be charged agayn wyth marchaundy 

That to Flaundres longeth full rychelye, 

Fyne clothe of Ipre, that named is better than oures, 
Cloothe of Curtryke, fyne cloothe of all colours, 75 
Moche fustyane and also lynen cloothe. 

But ye Flemmyngis, yf ye be not wrothe, 

The grete substaunce of youre cloothe at the fulle 

Ye wot ye make hit of oure Englissh wolle. 

Thanne may hit not synke in mannes brayne 80 
But that hit most, this marchaundy of Spayne, 

Bothe oute and inne by oure coostes passe? 

He that seyth nay in wytte is lyche an asse. 

Thus if thys see werre kepte, I dare well sayne, 

Wee shulde have pease with tho growndes tweyne ; 85 
For Spayne and Flaundres is as yche othere brothere, 
And nethere may well lyve wythowghtez othere. 
They may not lyven to mayntene there degrees 
Wythoughtez oure Englysshe commodytees, 

Wolle and tynne, for the wolle of Englonde go 


66 By the weyes] in comynge and goynge A? 67 oure] noble G 
73 longeth] 4?BH; bougeth 4a; belongeth DEF rychelye] 
redily DEF 74 oures]| oure is 4 7” ye Flemmyngis| the 
Fl. ACH 79 oure] youre AFH 82 Bothe oute] But 
ought 4; Bothe in and ou3t CG 83 seyth] A*BCDEG; seyde 
AFHHa inwytteislyche]Icounte hym but CG’ is] was dA *}HHa 
84 thys] dHa; the 4*BYGH I)om. A 85 tho] BCY/GH; the 
AA*DEHa_ growndes]londesCG 90 Wolle] Thatiswolle 4?CG 
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Susteyneth the comons Flemmynges I understonde. 
Thane, yf Englonde wolde hys wolle restreyne 
Frome Flaundres, thys foloweth in certayne, 
Flaundres of nede muste wyth us have pease 

Or ellis he is distroyde wythowghtez lees. 95 
Also, yef Flaundres thus distroyed bee, 

Some marchaundy of Spayne wolle nevere ithe. 

For distroyed hit is, and as in cheffe 

The wolle of Spayne hit cometh not to preffe 

But if it be tosed and menged well 100 
Amonges Englysshe wolle the gretter delle ; 

For Spayneshe wolle in Flaundres draped is 

And evere hath be that mene have mynde of this. 
And yet woll is one the cheffe marchaundy 

That longeth to Spayne, who so woll aspye; 105 
Hit is of lytell valeue, trust unto me, 

Wyth Englysshe woll but if it menged be. 

Thus, if the see be kepte, then herkene hedere, 

Yf these ij. londes comene not togedere, 

So that the flete of Flaundres passe nought, IIO 
That in the narowe see it be not brought 

Into the Rochell to feche the fumose wyne, 

Nere into Britounse bay for salt so fyne, 


gi the] om. BI comons Flemmynges] 42C/HHa; comons of 
Flaundres 47DG; Flaundres as £ 92 wolle| wolles 42DZF 
restreyne] refreyne / 95 Or elles be destroyed, hit is no leez G 
wythowghtez lees] dowtless 4? 97 Than wyl m. of Sp. lete thryve 
and thee CG 99 not to preffe] to no preve D 100 tosed | 
toseed 4; costed Ha menged] medled G 102 draped] drapered 
C-G 103 have mynde of this] hathe myndeiwis 2 ; can thynk iwys 
CG; or this DEF; on this H 104 one the] C-G; one of the 
AA*BHHa 105 so woll] so list 8; wyl hit CG 107 menged] 
medled CG; mengled Z 10g comene not] can not come J; 
comoned not # 110-113 ForG see Notes 111 it] A2?B-FAHa; he, AN 
113 for salt so fyne] to fett the salte fyn DZ; to fette salt so fyne & 


( 9%) 


What is than Spayne, what is Flaundres also ? 

As who seyth, nought; there thryfte is alleago. 115 

For the lytell londe of Flaundres is 

But a staple to other londes iwys, 

And all that groweth in Flaundres, greyn and sede, 

May not a moneth fynde hem mete of brede. 

What hath thenne Flaundres, be Flemmynges leffe or 
lothe, 120 

But a lytell madere and Flemmyshe cloothe? 

By draperinge of oure wolle in substaunce 

Lyvene here comons, this is here governaunce, 

Wythoughtex whyche they may not leve at ease ; 

Thus moste hem sterve or wyth us most have 
peasse, 125 


Of the commoditees of Portingalle. The y. 
capitle, 
HE marchaundy also of Portyngale 
To dyverse londes torneth into sale. 
Portyngalers wyth us have trought on hande, 
Whose marchaundy cometh muche into Englande. 
They bene oure frendes wyth there commoditez, 130 
And wee Englysshe passen into there countrees. 
Here londe hathe oyle, wyne, osey, wex and greyne, 
Fygues, reysyns, hony and cordeweyne, 


115 seyth] A*-G; seyde dHHa there] the AA*?BA Ha; thayr 
CG alle] &, om. AA? LGCHHa 119 of] AA°G; and L-FAHa 
122 draperinge| drapynge A? oure| youre 4? 124 leve] 
bene G 125 hem] thei B wyth us most have peasse] with us 
be at pees A4?; elles with us have peez CG 127 To] Into BG; 
By Ha torneth] torne 4; brow3t A?; tourneth CG; tornen DZ; 
turnen /; turne //Ha 128 trought] trewes A?; truse B; trouthe 
D-HHa 132 oyle|] om. AHHa  osey|om, A?  wex] om. A*; 
ware Ha 
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Osey. 
Wex. 
Greyne. 
Fygues. 
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Cordeweyne. 


Dates. 
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(8) 
Dates and salt hydes and suche marchaundy. 
And if they wolde to Flaundres passe forth bye, 135 
They schulde not be suffrede ones ner twyes 
For supportynge of oure cruell enmyes, 
That is to saye Flemmynges wyth here gyle, 
For chaungeable they are in lytel whyle. 
Than I conclude by resons many moo, 140 
Yf wee sufferede nethere frende nere foo, 
What for enmyes and so supportynge, 
To passe forby us in tyme of werrynge, 
(Sethe oure frendys woll not bene in causse 
Of oure hyndrenge, yf reason lede thys clausse) _— 145 
Than nede frome Flaundres pease of us be sought, 
And othere londes shulde seche pease, doute nought ; 
For Flaundres is staple, as men tell me, 
To alle nacyons of Crystiante. 


The commodytes of Pety Brytayne, wyth here 
vevers on the see. The 17. capitle. 


ORTHERMORE to wryten I hame fayne 150 
Somwhate spekynge of the Lytell Bretayne. 


134 hydes] om. CG suche] sweche other CG 135 forth bye] 
fore bye B; forby D-HHa 136 ner] neyther A? 138 wyth 
here gyle] full of gyle DE7G 139 For they were never trew 
(duryng CG) any while C-G 140 by] thus by DEF 142, 143 
for G see Notes 142 What for] A*2DEAF; What soo AHHa 
143 To om. MSS. 144 woll...causse] owe not for to be the cause 
G notj om. B 146, 147 For G see Notes 146 pease of us be 
sought] pease shulde by (be) to us sought ABH; p. shuld of us be 
sow3t A?; p. to us be sought YZ; p. be to us sought Ha 147 
donte] doute it 472; d. ye D; d.us AF 149 To] OfP2 alle] 
alle maner C-G Ch, iii, title. The... Pety] Off the c. of Litelle B 
wyth...the see] om. BG _ revers| ryvers D; rovers #Ha 


(9) 


Commodite therof there is and was 

Salt and wynes, crestclothe and canvasse ; 

And the londe of Flaunderes sekerly 

Is the staple of there marchaundy, I5 
Wheche marchaundy may not passe awey 

But by the coste of Englonde, this is no nay. 

And of thys Bretayn, who so trewth levys, 

Are the gretteste rovers and the gretteste thevys 
That have bene in the see many a yere; 160 
And that oure marchauntes have bowght alle to dere. 
For they have take notable gode of oures 

On thys seyde see, these false coloured pelours, 
Called of Seynt Malouse and elles where, 

Wheche to there duke none obeysaunce woll bere. 165 
Wyth suche colours we have bene hindred sore, 

And fayned pease is called no werre herefore. 

Thus they have bene in dyverse costes manye 

Of oure England, mo than reherse can I, 

In Northfolke coostes and othere places aboute, 170 
And robbed and brente and slayne by many a routte ; 
And they have also raunsouned toune by toune, 


or 


152 Commodite] The commodites 4282; Commodites DG __ there] 
om, A*B; that D; bothe G 153 crestclothe] 4////a ; cresse clothe 
A’; creskeclothe D; creksclothe #; creseclothe /; cresedclothe G 
154 londe]comyte 4? 157 is] om. A 158 levys] beleves, BCDZ; 
belevith F/G 159 Are] And 4; Arne 4?/H; Are BHa rovers] 
robbers BH the gretteste] om. B; the strongest G 160 a yere| 
oone yere 4; one yere Ha; 3ier G 161 And that] 4?G; That 


ABFHHa alle to dere] 4?2GH;; full dere Aa; it alle to dere # 


163 seyde] syde of the A?; seid BAH; syde the DF; syde £; side 
Ha false coloured} seid B; coloured om. Ha 167 herefore] 
therfore 4*DEF 168 dyverse] om. DEF 169 Of oure] 
Owt of 4? 17o othere] many DZ 171 robbed... by many] 
robbed brent and slew many 7 172 toune by toune] towne to 
towne 8; tour and toune DZ 
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( Io ) 


That into the regnes of bost have ronne here soune, 
Whyche hathe bene ruthe unto thys realme and shame. 
They that the see shulde kepe are moche to blame; 175 
For Brytayne is of easy reputasyone, 

And Seynt Malouse turneth hem to reprobacione. 


A storie of kynge Edwarde the iii” hys ordy- 
naunce for Bretayne. 


Here brynge I in a storye to me lente, 

That a goode squyere in tyme of parlemente 

Toke unto me well wrytene in a scrowe, 180 
That I have comonde bothe wyth hygh and lowe ; 

Of whyche all mene accordene into one 

That hit was done not monye yeris agone, 

But whene that noble kyng Edwarde the thride 
Regned in grace ryght thus hit betyde. 185 
For he hadde a manere gelozye 

To hys marchauntes and lowede hem hartelye. 

He felt the weyes to reule well the see, 

Whereby marchauntes myght have prosperite. 
Therfore Harflewe and Houndflewedyd he makene, 190 


173 the regnes of bost] d47Ha; remesof best A? ; regions of bost B; 
regions of best C; regnes of the best D; regnes of bost £; realmes of 
boost /; diverse regyons of boost G _—ihave] hath CGH here] the 
BCFG 174 hathe bene] is G ruthe] grete hurte, 4?; gret 
rewthe G unto] andto BC/G and] om. BCF;aG 176 of] 
but of A?; ofan G 177 And easely myght be chasteysed yf that 
we made provysion G Title. the iii** hys|] om. BYG  Bretayne] 
Add. The iiij. chaptur 2; The iiij*® chapitle 7; C° iiij. G 178 to 
me lente] to myne entent YH 179 a goode squyere] Hampton 
squyere DE FG 181 comonde] commouned of A?; amendid D; 
comandid #; commened sithe G 182 accordene] accorded B 
184 that] B, om. AA*FHHa  thride] therde 4 186 He had evyr 
a maner of gret gelosye G _gelozye] of gelozye A*DZ; in gelosye H 
188 felt] 4*BAF; felde A Ha 190 Therfore] 472; That fro 4; 
That for DE#GHHa and) BDEH, om. Alfa WHoundflewe] om. F 


( qr ) 


And grete werres that tyme were undertakene 
Betwyx the kynge and the duke of Bretayne. 

At laste to falle to pease bothe were they feyne, 
Upon the whyche, made by convencione, 

Oure marchaundys they made hem redy boune _ 195 
Towarde Brytayne to lede here marchaundye, 
Wenynge hem frendes, and wente forthe boldelye. 
But sone anone oure marchaundes were itake, 

“ind wee spede nevere the better for treuse sake ; 
They loste here goode, here navy and spendynge. 200 
But when there compleynte come unto the kynge, 
Then wex he wrothe and to the duke he sente 

And compleyned that such harme was hente 

By convencione and pease made so refused. 

Whiche duke sent ageyne and hym excused, 205 
Rehersynge that the Mount of Seynte Michell 

And Seynt Malouse wolde nevere a dele 

Be subject unto his governaunce 

Ner be undere hys obéysaunce, 

And so they did withowten hym that dede. 210 
But whan the kynge anone had takene hede, 

He in his herte set a jugemente, 

Wythoute callynge of ony parlemente 


195 they] om. ASS. 200 navy] 4*DEHa; nave AG; money 
B; navey C/; name 201 But when there] But there A HAz; 
Then there A?; Than thei 8; And when there CG; And with here 
DE compleynte] compleyned hem 2 202 Then wex he wrothe] 
Whych wexed ryght wrothe 4?; the kyng wrothe B 203 And 
compleyned] Letyng hym wete, G that] how B 204 so] and 
sone G 205 Whiche] The 474; Whom the duke answered and 
thus hym G 208 Be] By A subject] subjegete ¥ unto] undir 
B 209 Ner] Nethyr A?; Ne nether G 211 Amendes he wold 
none make he seide B; ‘Aha’, quod our kyng whan he had taken 
hede G 212 Wherfor the kynge in hast sette a jugement 8; And 
anoon in hys herte he 3af hys jugement G 
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( 12 ) 


Or grete tary to take longe avyse ; 

To fortefye anone he dyd devyse 215 
Of Englysshe townes iij., that is to seye 

Derthmouth, Plymmouth, the thyrde it is Foweye, 
And gaffe hem helpe and notable puissaunce, 

Wyth insistence set them in governaunce 

Upon the Pety Bretayn for to werre. 220 
Than gode seemenne wolde no more deferre, 

But bete theme home and made they myght not route, 
Tooke prysoners and lernyd hem for to loutte. 

And efte the duke in semblable wyse 

Wrote to the kynge as he fyrste dyd devyse, 225 
Hym excusynge; bot oure meny wode 

Wyth grete poure passed overe the floode 

And werred forth into the dukes londe 

And had neygh destrued free and bonde. 

But whan the duke knewe that tho townes thre —_230 
Shulde have loste all hys natale cuntree, 


214 to take] eyther G 215 he dyd] at hys CG 216 Of] 
Our 2; These G iij.] om. B 217 the thyrde it is] and 2B; 
and eke G it is] om. H 218 And gate hem hent an, p. F; 
garteheman.p. DY; gateheman. p. Z notable] noble H 219 
set] to sette 2; and set G 220 the] om. MSS.  Pety] Litele B 
aa1 Than] BDFG; That AEH; The A*; Those Ha  gode see- 
menne] to go to the see men G 221, 222 Transp. DE 222 and 
made] that & 223 prysoners] p. many G lernyd] made, “Ha 
for] om, B 224 Andefte] Than, 8 in semblable wyse] 4?2C.D 
EGH; an ensample wysse AMa; in like wise B; in semble wise 
i 225 aS... devyse] for the truse B devyse] dewysse A 
226 Hym...oure] The kynge aunswerd how his 8 “meny wode] 
nave full good CG; navy woode DE 227 passed] were passed B 
228 To distroie the dukes londe B werred] CGH Ha; verrie 4; 
warryd 4*; werrid DEF 229 Ayenst his wille I undirstonde 
B _ neygh] nerhand A?CG; neverhand £; nese H; ny Ha free] 
both free CDG 230 But whan] G; But than 44*#HHa; And 
whan B knewe... thre] sey how that townes thre B 231 loste 
all] distroied BCG _natale] om. B; notable DEG 


(838) 

He undertoke by sewrte trewe not false 
For Mount Seynt Mychelle and Seinte Malouse als 
And othere partees of the Lytell Bretaynne, 
Whych to obeye, as seyde was, were nott fayne. 
The duke hymselfe for all dyd undertake, 
Wyth all hys herte a full pease dyd he make, 
So that in all the lyffe tyme of the kynge 
Marchaundes hadde pease wythowtene werrynge. 

He made a statute for Lumbardes in thyslonde, 240 
That they shulde in no wysse take on honde 
Here to enhabite, to charge and to dyscharge, 
But xl. dayes, no more tyme had they large. 
Thys goode kynge be wytt of suche appreffe 
Kepte hys marchauntes and the see fro myscheffe. 245 


Of the commodites of Scotelonde and drapynge 
of here woll in Flaundres. The 1217. chapitle. 


OREOVER of Scotlonde the commoditees 
Ar felles, hydes and of wolle the fleesse ; 

And alle these muste passe bye us aweye 

Into Flaundres by Englonde, sothe to saye. 

And all here woll was draped for to sell 

In the townes of Poperynge and of Bell, 

Whyche my lorde of Glowcestre wyth ire 

For here falshede dyd sett upon a fyre. 


235 


250 


232 He] om. AA*°DEF; He than BG  undertoke by] made & 
not] and not BG 233 Seynt] G, om. AA°BFHHa 234 othere] 
for all the B 235 as seyde was, were nott] than were right G 
236, 237 om. B 242 to charge] here to ch. da; but to ch. G 
243 But] Within G 245 and]in 2 Ch, iv, title. drapynge] 
draperynge 7G iiij.] v. DEFG 246 Moreover of] Also over alle G 
250 was|is B draped] drapered CDEG; departid F 252,253 0m. E 
252 my lorde|jthe duke, BCG _ __ wyth ire] in ire d*°D 7-H; in grete ire 
BCG 253 dyd] om. MSS. 
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And yett they of Bell and Poperynge 

Cowde never draper her woll for any thynge 255 
But if they hadde Englysshe woll wythall, 

Oure godely woll that is so generall, 

Nedeful to hem in Spayne and Scotlande als 

And othere costis ; this sentence is not fals. 

Ye worthi marchauntes, I do it upon yow ; 260 
I have this lerned, ye wott well where and howe. 

Ye wotte the staple of that marchaundye 

Of this Scotlonde is Flaundres sekerlye. 

And the Scottes bene chargede, knowene at the eye, 
Out of Flaundres wyth lytyll mercerye 265 
And grete plentee of haburdasshers ware; 

And halfe here shippes wyth carte whelys bare 

And wyth barowes ar laden as in substaunce. 

Thus moste rude ware be in here chevesaunce ; 

So they may not forbere thys Flemyssh londe. 270 
Therefor if we wolde manly take on honde 

To kepe thys see fro Flaundres and fro Spayne 

And fro Scotelonde lych as fro Pety Bretayne, 

Wee schulde ryght sone have pease for all here bostes, 
For they muste nede passe by oure Englysshe 


costes. 275 

254 and] and of, FG 255 Cowde drape ther clothe for nothynge 
ff draper] drape 428 256 if] om. H 259 othere] owre 
A* sentence] om. B 261 That this is trew ye wote wele how B 
262 Ye wotte the] For the 8; Ve wote wele the, D-G 263 Of 


this Scotlonde is] Of Sc. hyt is 42; Of Sc.is, BG _ sekerlye] truly B 
264 And] Than 8  knowene at the eye] at eye B; welle knowene at 
yee A®; kn. that ye DZ; agen withouten lye G 267 halfe here 
shippes] om. B 268 ar laden as] ben charged G 269 To (Thus 
G) have rude men rude ware in chevesaunce DFG, om. E moste | 
must /Z 271 manly]manfully # 273 as fro Pety] and fro Litell B 


( 15 ) 
Of the commoditees of Pruse and Hyghe Duche- 
menne and Esterlynges. The v. chapitle. 


OW goo wee forthe to the commoditees 
That cometh fro Pruse in too manere degrees ; 

For too manere peple have suche use, 
This is to sayex Highe Duchmene of Pruse 
And Esterlynges, whiche myghte not be forborne 280 
Oute of Flaundres but it were verrely lorne. 
For they bringe in the substaunce of the beere 
That they drynken fele to goode chepe not dere. 
Ye have herde that twoo Flemmynges togedere 
Wol undertake, or they goo ony whethere 285 
Or they rise onys, to drinke a barell fulle 
Of gode berkyne ; so sore they hale and pulle, 
Undre the borde they pissen as they sitte. 
This cometh of covenaunt of a worthy witte. 
Wythoute Calise in ther buttere they cakked, 290 
Whan they flede home and when they leysere lakked 
To holde here sege; they wente lyke as a doo, 
Wel was that Flemmynge that myght trusse and goo. 
For fere they turned bake and hyede faste, 
Milorde of Gloucestre made hem so agaste 295 


Ch. vy, title. Duchemenne] Ducheland & The v.] The vi. DFG 
277 fro] SDE FGHa; to AA?H 279 This] That BDGHHa 
280 whiche] that 7 281 but... lorne] but if it (they G) were 
forlorne EG  verrely] om. B 282 in] hem Z the beere} here 
(theyr) bere B-H; here ware 4? 283 drynken... dere] drynke 
good chepe and dere B fele] selle DZ 284 Ye] IB 286 
barell] ferkin Ha 287 berkyne] bere BCG 289 of covenaunt] 
om. B; convenient D; convenyantly # a worthy] an unworthy & 
290 buttere] boture B; breche H they] the 4 291 leysere] 
leve B 292 wente| yode B lyke] light B-G 294 And her 
(ther C, theyr G) prince turned [his DZ] back, &c. C-G and] om. A 
295 Milorde] The duke BG hem]hymC-G _ so]sore B 
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Wyth his commynge and sought hem in here londe 
And brente and slowe as he hadde take on honde, 

So that oure enmyse durste not byde nor stere ; 
They flede to mewe, they durste no more appere. 
[Thene his meyné seidene that he was dede. 300 
Tille we were goo, ther was no bettir reede ; 

For cowardy kuyghthode was aslepe, 

As dede there duke in mewe they dide hym kepe,| 
Rebukede sore for evere so shamefully 

Unto here uttere everelastinge vylany. 305 


After bere and bacone odre gode commodrtes 
ensuene. 


Now bere and bacone bene fro Pruse ibroughte 

Into Flaundres, as loved and fere isoughte, 

Osmonde, coppre, bowstaffes, stile and wex, 
Peltreware and grey, pych, terre, borde and flex, 

And Coleyne threde, fustiane and canvase, 310 
Carde, bokeram ; of olde tyme thus it wase. 

But the Flemmynges amonge these thinges dere 

In comen lowen beste bacon and bere. 


296 hem in here] hym in hys C-G 298 oure enmyse] ther duke 
CG not byde nor stere] not ones stere CG’; not goo nor stere DA 
299 He was in mewe, he (and G) durste not [onys G] appere C-G 
300-303 From F (and so, with slight variations, in CDEG), om. 
AA*BHHa 300 Thene...seidene] And sythe men sayd CG 
302 For cowardy] Fy (Fygh G) cowardyse CG; Fy cowardy D 
303 That ever ther duke they schuld in mewe kepe CG 304 sore 
for evere so] sore and B ; soe sore (for /’) ever full AY’; for ever so felle 
and G 305 uttere] om. B Title, om. A°BCHHa gode | 
om. DEFG ensuene] usene 4 ; ensuene /; ensuyven G 306 Now] 
And B 307 as loved and fere] laden ferre B; thereto be boughte, G 
312 the] thise BF 


(7a) 


[Thus ave they hoggishe and drynkyn wele ataunte. 
Farewel, Flemmynges, hay haro, hay avaunt.| 315 
Also Pruse mene make here aventure 

Of plate of sylvere, of wegges gode and sure 

In grete plente, whiche they bringe and bye 

Oute of the londes of Béalme and Hungrye; 

Whiche is encrese ful grete unto thys londe. 320 
And thei bene laden agayn, I understonde, 

Wyth wollen clothe all manere of coloures 

By dyers crafted ful dyverse that bene ours. 

And they aventure ful gretly unto the baye 

For salte, that is nedefull wythoute naye. 325 
Thus, if they wolde not oure frendys bee, 

Wee myght lyghtlye stope hem in the see. 

They shulde not passe oure stremes wythoutene leve ; 
It wolde not be but if we shulde hem greve. 


Of the commoditees of the Fanuays and here 
grette karekkys. The vi. chapitle. 


HE Janueys comyne in sondre wyses 330 
Into this londe wyth dyverse marchaundyses 


314, 315 From F (and so CDEG), om. AA*BHHa 314 hog- 
gishe|] hogges D —_drynkyn wele] drynkers G 315 Flemmynges] 
Flemyng # _haro] hares *; harys DE; atthe hareCG _hay] om. 
G;nowC 317 of wegges] and wegges BCFG 319 the] 


om. AFH 320 thys|that G; their Ya 321 And]AsB  agayn] 
APBCDFG, om. AHHa Tas zz 323 Whiche avayle therof 


is oures B crafted) AA*HHa; craftes DEF; craft G 324 ful] 
om, B-G 327 lyghtlye] gretly B 328 wythoutene] withoute 
oure 329 And yf they dyd doughtlez we (they C) myghte hem 


greve CG Ch. vi, title. grette] om. #G The vi.] The viit* DEF 
330 sondre] contrey A? 
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(18 ) 
In grete karrekkis arrayde wythouten lake 
Wyth clothes of golde; silke and pepir blake 
They bringe wyth hem and of woad grete plente, 
Woll-oyle, wood-aschen by vessell in the see, 335 
Coton, roche-alum and gode golde of Jene. 
And they be charged wyth woll ageyne, I wene, 
And wollene clothe of owres of colours all. 
And they aventure, as ofte it dothe byfall, 
Into Flaundres wyth suche thynge as they bye; 340 
That is here cheffe staple sykerlye. 
And if they wold be oure full ennemyse, 
They shulde not passe oure stremez with marchaun- 
dyse. 


The commodites and nycetees of Venicyans and 
Florentynes with there galees. The viz. capitle. 


HE grete galees of Venees and Florence 
Be wel ladene wyth thynges of complacence,_ 345 
All spicerye and other grocers ware, 
Wyth swete wynes, all manere of chaffare, 
Apes and japes and marmusettes taylede, 
Nifles, trifles, that litell have availed, 


333, silke] 44? Ha; and (and om. G) silver B-G 334 woad] 
H; wood AA*F#G; waad £8; crood Ha 335 wood-aschen | 
woadaschen A//Ha, om. F; woodaxen A?; waad asshen 4; ayschen 
G vessell] wesshell 4 336 gode] om. G 337 wyth 
woll] om. DEF I wene] be dene G 338 And] With DAF 
339 as ofte it] it as ofte as it DEF 340 suche thynge as they] 
goodes to selle and G 341 That] For that 4? Ch. vii, title. 
and nycetees|] om. B; and necessites YG galees] gret galeys G 
The vij.] The viij*® DEF 346 All] Alle with G _ other] of 
AA*FHHa, om. BG 347 With alle manere swete wynes and chaffare 
DEF alljandalleG of]suche 348 Apes] Asapes A? 349 
BFGHa, om. A; And othir thynges that hath us lytul avayled 4?; And 
thinges wherwith we be not avayled 
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And thynges wyth whiche they fetely blere oure 
eye, 350 
Wyth thynges not endurynge that we bye. 
For moche of thys chaffare that is wastable 
Mighte be forborne for dere and dyssevable ; 
And that. I wene as for infirmitees 
In oure Englonde are suche comoditees 355 
Wythowten helpe of any other londe, 
Whych ben by wytte and prattike bothe ifounde, 
That all ill humors myght be voyded sure, 
Whych that we gadre wyth oure Englysh cure, 
That wee shulde have no nede to skamonye, 360 
Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie, 
Rubarbe, sené, and yet they bene to nedefulle. 
But I knowe wele thynges also spedefull 
That growene here as these thynges forseyde. 
Lett of this matere no mane be dysmayde, 365 
But that a man may voyde infirmytee 
Wythoute drugges fet fro beyonde the see. 
And yf there shulde excepte be ony thynge, 
It were but sugre, truste to my seyinge ; 


350 AHa; And with suche thynges fettly they 47; And other thynges 
B; Alle thynges ... blere wele, DE; Wherwith they have subtelly 
blered G; With whiche the[y] fetly cane blere our ye H 351 Wyth 
thynges] A/GHa ; With tryflys 4?; Whiche thynges &; For thinges 
ff not endurynge] be not duryng 4; not duryng G bye] ful ofte 
bye G 352 thys| theyr G 353 dere and] thei ben 2 354 And 
that] And yit BCZ/; As yet D; Hit is, and 3it G 355 are] are 
(arn) B-GHa;is AA*H 357 ben] om. MSS. _bothe] bethe BDG 
358 ill] om. MZSS.; evylle A? 359 Whych that] Of that 2; With 
that HF gadre] A?-H; gledre 4Ha 361 correcte] AB FHA; 
cerrea A?; correctid DE; neG 362 Rubarbe] Rubarde 4 _beneto] 
ij. bene A?; bene two BL; be ful CG 363 I knowe] ther ben B 
wele] DEFG,om. AA°BHHa also] more G 364 forseyde] A?CG; 
seyde A#HHa; fayned B 366 voyde] byde DF; abyde & 
367 drugges] B-G; degrees 4Ha; dryngkes A*; dregges H 368 
yf] A*-Ha; yett 4 
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And he that trustith not to my sentence 370 
Lett hym better serche experience. 
In this mater I woll not ferthere prese ; 
Who so not beleveth let hym leve and cease. 
Thus these galeise for this lykynge ware 
And etynge ware bere hens oure beste chaffare, 375 
Clothe, woll and tynne, whiche, as I seyde beforne, 
Oute of this londe werste myght be forborne ; 
For eche other londe of necessite 
Have grete nede to by some of the thre. 
And wee resseyve of hem into this coste 380 
Ware and chaffare that lyghtlye wol be loste. 
And wolde Ihesu that oure lordis wolde 
Considre this wel, both the yonge and olde, 
Namelye the olde that have experience, 
That myghte the yonge exorten to prudence. 385 
What harme, what hurte and what hinderaunce 
Is done to us unto oure grete grevaunce 
Of suche londes and of suche nacions, 
As experte men knowe by probacions! 
By wretynge ar discured oure counsayles 390 
And false coloured alwey the countertayles 


370 And] 4*,0m. ABFGHHa my]this D-G _ sentence] seyinge 


and s. 4d Ha 371 experience] of exp. /; enserche exp. G 372 
prese] plese 2 373 leve and] om. F cease] PHa; sease AA*H; 
cesse /'; seesse G 375 ware] succades A?; stuf DE; thynges G 


376 asllasis BCDEG; asitis F 378 echelevery DZF of] for 
otheresG 379 Have] Hathe DEF some] one BCG 380 of] for 
BCDEG 382 And wolde Ihesu] And I. graunt grace DZ; And I. 
grace graunte /; God geve grace G 383 the] om. ASS. 384 
the] oz. MSS. olde] thees auncien A?; elder BCE/G; eldest D 385 
That] They G yonge] yonger 8 387 oure] A*-Ha; youred 388 
suche nacions|thesen. SD/; then. G 389 knowe] shew 4; proved 
D; preven #/; wylmake G 390ar] as 4H Ha; is A?G; are (arne) 
BF  discured] AFH; discovered A728GHa 391 And] ByZ# false] 
falsely £ coloured] coloure A’ Ha; colours A*2G alwey] awey Z 
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Of oure enmyes, that dothe us hinderinge 

Unto oure goodes, oure realme and to the kynge, 

As wysse men have shewed well at eye, 

And alle this is colowred by marchaundye. 395 


Ane emsampelle of deseytte. 


Also they bere the golde oute of thys londe 

And souke the thryfte awey oute of oure honde ; 

As the waffore soukethe honye fro the bee, 

So myntceth oure commodite. 

Now woll ye here how they in Cotteswolde 400 
Were wonte to borowe, or they schulde be solde, 
Here wolles gode (as als fro yere to yere 

Of clothe and tynne they did in lych manere), 

And in her galeys schyppe this marchaundye ; 

Then sone at Venice of them men wol it bye. 405 
They utterne ther the chaffare be the payse, 

And lyghtlye also ther they make her reys. 

And whan tho gode bene at Venice solde, 

Than to carrye her chaunge they ben full bolde 


392 Of] Alleway of DZ 393 realme and to the] regne and our G 
394 have... at eye] at sighte have schewed opynlye G 395 this] 
this lond / by] be fait of G Title. An] One / deseytte | 
a grete disceite B 396 Also they] Straungeres G 397 souke] 4; 
souketh 4428; soken DG; souken / oute of] from GH 398 
waffore] wafour 7; drane A?; waspe B-GHa 399 So] Lyke wyse 
HI mynticeth ] mynuceythe they 4?; mynysche they DG; they mys- 
chefe # 401 or they] orthat 4?; asit B 402 wolles] 4*BF; 
wolle AGHHa godelom, A®; forwooad Gals] om. AZSS. _ fro] 
A*BDEGH; for AF Ha 405 Thane soome of hem wold it of hem 
bye atte Venyse # sone]some & menjom.B 406 They] A?-7; 
Then A/a 407 also] B; als AA*FHa; om. GH make her } 
make alle ther 7; made agayn theyr Greys] rays A* ; weyes D; 
waies £; rayes 409 And truly contentid therof be they bold 
A*®; They beene with sotelte passyng bold 7 carrye| comme G 
ben... they (410)] B&G, om. AHa 
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Into Flaundres ; whan they this money have,  — 4ro 

They wyll it profre, ther sotelte to save, 

To Englysshe marchaundis to yeve it oute by es- 
chaunge, 

To be paide agayne they make it nothing straunge 

Here in Englonde, semynge for the better, 

At the receyvyng and sighte of a letter, 418 

By iiij. penyes losse in the noble rounde, 

That is xij. penyes in the golden pounde. 

And yf we woll have of paymente 

A full monythe, than moste hym nedes assente 

To viij. penyes losse, that is shellynges tweyne 4.20 

In the Englysshe pounde; as efte sones agayne 

For ij. monythes xij. penyes muste he paye. 

In the Englysshe pounde what is that to seye 

But iij. shyllinges? So that in pounde felle 

For hurte and harme harde is wyth hem to delle. 425 

And whene Englysshe marchaundys have contente 

This eschaunge in Englonde of assente, 

Than these seyde Venecians have in wone 

And Florentynes to bere here golde sone 

Overe the see into Flaundres ageyne ; 430 

And thus they lyve in Flaundres, sothe to sayne, 


410 Than to carye their chawnge they thys mony have 47; To cary 
ther chaunge they this money have // 412 oute] om. H 413 
om, AA*; Fro odre marchaundys that to us be straunge it] 
om. BDHa nothing] G; not BDFHa 414 better] b. 
avantage 4? 415 BFGHa, om. AA*; We lese by lone, our 
pollyce is no gretter 7 416 penyes| #G; pens 4 losse ] 
BFGH, om. A*®; lesse AHa 418 we] he G of] daies of ZH; aG 
419 moste hym] must we 8; they must £ hymjom DF  nedes] 
om. BGH 421,422 om.G 421 as}jandZEHF 424 pounde felle) 
poundes fewe or fele DEF; penyes fele G 427 of} by B 428 Than] 
B-G; That AA*HHa seyde| om. A*B Venecians] Veneciance 4 in 
wone] mowen 2; mowne £; mowe oone # 431 And thus] For thys 4? 
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And in London wyth suche chevesaunce 
That men call usure to oure losse and hinderaunce. 


A nothere exemple of disceytte. 


Now lestene welle how they made us a baleys, 

Whan they borowed at the toune of Caleys, 435 
As they were wonte, ther woll that was hem lente ; 
For yere and yere they schulde make paymente, 

And sometyme als for too yere and too yere. 

This was fayre lone ; but yett woll ye here 

How they to Bruges wolde her wolles carye 440 
And for hem take paymente wythowten tarye 

And sell it faste for redy money in honde 

(For fifty pounde of losse thei wolde not wonde 

In a thowsande pounde) and lyve therebye 

Tyll the day of paymente easylye, 445 
Some gayne ageyne in exchaunge makynge, 

Full lyke usurie as men make undertakynge. 

Than whan thys payment of a thowsande pounde 
Was well contente, they shulde have chaffare sounde 
Yff they wolde fro the staple at the full 450 
Reseyve ageyne ther thousande pounde in woll. 


Title. of] of a grete B 434 lestene welle] lystenethe G _ baleys] 


vaylys A*; valeys Ha 435 borowed] 5B-Z£H; bowred 4; borow 
A?; borewed /; borwed G at the toune] atte townes / 437 
For yere and yere] 47a; fro yere to yere A?-G 438 And sum 


fro ij. 3ier untoij.3ier G = als)om. A°BG; asDZFH for] om. MSS. 
439 lone] love 2D/'Ha 440 her]ourG 441 hem take paymente] 
hit taken money G 442 money] payement G 443 losse] money 
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om. MSS. in|thorowe C; thourghe G 447 om. A? 450 at the] 
G, om. AA*BFHHa 451 ther] 4A*H; iiij. B; iij. C-G; three 
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[And thus they wolde, if ye will so beleve, 

Wypen our nose with our owne sleve. 

Thow this proverbe be homly and undew, 

Vet be liklynesse it ts for soth full trew.| 455 
In Cotteswolde also they ryde aboute 

And al Englonde and bien wythouten doute 

What them liste wythe fredome and fraunchise, 

More then we Englisshe may getyn in any wyse. 

But wolde God that wythoute lenger delayse 460 
These galeise were unfraught in xl. daies 

And in tho xl. dayes were charged ageyne, 

And that they myght be put to certeyne 

To go to oste, as wee there wyth hem doo. 

It were expediente that they did right soo, 465 
As wee do there; for, if the kynge wolde itt, 

A! what worschip wold fall to Englysshe witte ! 
What profite also to oure marchaundye, 

Whiche wolde of nede be cherisshed hartelye! 

For I wolde wete why nowe owre navey fayleth, 470 
Whan many a foo us at oure dorre assayleth, 

Now in these dayes that, if there come a nede, 

What navey shulde wee have it is to drede. 


482-485 C-G, om. AA°BHHa 452 thus] om, F ye] we DE 
so] om. MSS. 453 our] youre & 454 proverbe] CG; prove 
DEF and | or G 455 Yit hit is thus indede, that is ful trewe CG 
liklynesse] lykenesse 7 450-459 AA*BHHa, om. C-G 459 in 
any|4?B; many A7Ha 460 God] toGod 4?F lenger]om. DEL; 
longeG 461 These] Here B 462 tho]om. BHa; other CG; the 
F werelom. AA°BFHHa; be CG 463 tolin BG 464 there] 
om. B there wyth hem]in Flaundres C-G 465 It were expediente] 
In Braban and Zeland G 466 for] F, om. AA*BGHHa 469 
wolde] schuld 4?  hartelye] right hertly F 470 For]om.B nowe] 
om. BG 471 us... assayleth] by our dore sayllethe G 473 it is 
to] sore y me G; it isno 
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In Denmarke were full noble conquerours 
In tyme passed, full worthy werriourts, 413 
Whiche when they had here marchaundes destroyde, 
To poverte they fell, thus were they noyede, 
And so they stonde at myscheffe at this daye. 
This lerned I late well wryten, this is no naye. 
Therefore beware, I can no better wylle, 
Yf grace it woll, of other mennys perylle. 
For yef marchaundes were cherysshede to here spede, 
We were not lykelye to fayle in ony nede; 
Yff they bee riche, thane in prosperite 
Schalbe oure londe, lordes and comonte. 
And in worship nowe think I on the sonne 
Of marchaundy Richarde of Whitingdone, 
That loodes sterre and chefe chosen floure. 
Whate hathe by hym oure England of honoure, 
And whate profite hathe bene of his richesse, 
And yet lasteth dayly in worthinesse, 
That penne and papere may not me suffice 
Him to describe, so high he was of prise, 
Above marchaundis to sett him one the beste ! 
I can no more, but God have hym in reste. 


480 


485 


490 


495 


were full noble] sumtyme were G 475 
Righte woorthy and fameux werreours G 476 Whiche] But A? 
marchaundes] marchaundise /; marchaundy 7 477 With poverte 
grete sone aftyr were noyed G 478 theystonde]standithe G 479 
The land of Denmark, as late I herd say G well wryten] om. B-F 
this is]itis 4*7DEFH is] om. AHa 483 WelIt B  lykelye] 
like B  fayle] falle BG 485 londe] om. G comonte] comynalte 
BEFGH 486-495 om. B 486 With gret woorship now (now 
om. C) thynke I on the fame (same G) CG 487 Of a marchaunt 
Richart Whetyngton (Whetyngham C) by name CG 488 and] 
that 4*C-H 489 by hym oure] be hym ben to D; come by hym 
to £ 491 And] Whiche G dayly in] and so gret hys G 492 
papere] enke 4? 494 one the] 47C-Z; one of the A Ha 495 
I pray God sende hys soule good reste G 
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Nowe the principale matere. 


What reason is it that wee schulde go to oste 

In there cuntrees and in this Englisshe coste 

They schulde not so, but have more liberte 

Than wee oure selfe? Now, all so mot I the, 

I wolde men shulde to geftes take no hede, 5CO 
That lettith oure thinge publique for to spede. 

For this wee see well every day at eye, 

Geftes and festes stopene oure pollicye. 

Now se that fooles bene eyther they or wee; 

But evere wee have the warse in this contre. 5O5 
Therefore lett hem unto ooste go wyth us here, 

Or be wee free wyth hem in like manere 

In there cuntres; and if it woll not bee, 

Compelle them unto ooste and ye shall see 

Moche avauntage and muche profite arise, 5I0 
Moche more than I write can in any wyse. 


Of oure charge and discharge at here martes. 


Conseyve well here that Englyssh men at martes 

Be discharged, for all her craftes and artes, 

In the Braban of all here marchaundy 

In xiiij. dayes and ageyne hastely 515 


Title. Nowe...matere] ABH Ha, om. A°CG; Aftir discrecion DEF 
the] tothe B 496 schulde] shalle B 498 schulde] shalle BG 
500 men] BDZF; nevere AH men... hede] therschuld not to yeftys 
be taken hede A?; of 3yftes men toke noon hede G; to gifts men should 
takeno hede Ha 01 thinge] weel G_ 502 For eche day se we this 
openateyeG 504 Now... bene] Wel y wote that fooles ar G 506 
wythus] CG,om. AA*BFHHa 511 MoreorI wrytte can ordevise A? 
write can] 4/77; can write BF CHa 512-514 for A* see Notes 
513 for] of Z __craftes] wrenchis DZ; writynges F 514 all] 
CG, om. AA*BFHHa 
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In the same dayes xiiij. are charged efte. 

And yf they byde lengere, alle is berefte ; 

Anone they schulde forfet here godes all 

Or marchaundy, it schulde no bettere fall. 

And wee to martis of Braban charged bene 520 
Wyth Englyssh clothe, full gode and feyre to seyne. 
Wee bene ageyne charged wyth mercerye, 
Haburdasshere ware and wyth grocerye. 

To whyche martis, that Englissh men call feyres, 
Iche nacion ofte maketh here repayeres. 525 
Englysshe and Frensh, Lumbardes, Januayes, 
Cathalones, theder they take here wayes ; 

Scottes, Spaynardes, Iresshmen there abydes, 
Whiche grete plente bringen of salte hydes. 

And I here saye that wee in Braban bye 530 
Flaundres and Seland more of marchaundy 

In comon use then done all other nacions ; 

This have I herde of marchaundes relacions. 

And yff the Englysshe be not in the martis, 

They bene febell and as noughte bene here partes; 535 
For they bye more and more fro purse put oute 

For marchaundy than all the othere route. 


516 In... xiiij.] In als many dayes G are charged] A?BFG; 
acharged AH Ha 519 om. A* Or] Of B-G 520 to] at the G 
charged] discharged G 521 and feyre] om. B 522 Wee] And G 
525 here] his DAF 526 Engl. Fr. Duche Lomb.and J. BG; E. and 
F, L. Duchmenand Savoies DZ; E,and F, Duchemen and L. and J. 7; 
E. F.L.and J. 4 527 Cathdélones} And Catelloyns G; Cathaloners 
ff _take|}makeB/G 528 IresshmenjandIrisshe # 529 Whiche] 
A°*BFGH; WythAHa _bringen] 4*°2/GH; bringinge Aa  salte] 
A; Irysh A?*B-H; sale Ha 530 bye] lye 4 531 more of | 
CGHa; wee bye more 4 ; moche more A?; More plente of theire 2; 
we be more 7 532 done] dothe 8; do DFG 534 the] we 4? 
536 more fro purse put] of money lay more CG more] om. MSS. 
purse] theire purse A? put] om. H 537 For] BCG; More 
AA*HHa; Of DF allthe] dothe allthat G the] om. A 
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Kepte than the see, shyppes schulde not bringe ne 
feche, 

And than the carreys wolde not theder streche; 

And so tho martes wolde full evel thee, 540 

Yf wee manly kepte aboute the see. 


Of the commoditees of Brabane and Selande 
and [lenaulde and marchaundyses caryed by londe 
to the martes. The vit7. chapitle, 


HE marchaundy of Brabane and Selande 
Be madre and woade, that dyers take one hande 

To dyen wythe, garleke and onyons, 
And saltfysche als for husbond and comons. B45 
But they of Holonde at Caleyse byene oure felles 
And oure wolles that Englysshe men hem selles, 
And the chefare that Englysshe men do byene 
In the martis, that no man may denyene, 
It is not made in Brabane that cuntre. 550 
It commeth frome oute of Henaulde, not be the see 
But all by londe by carris and frome Fraunce, 
Burgoyne, Coleyn, Camerete in substaunce. 


538 Kepte than the see] And the see were kept that] B Kepte] 
Kepe G not] neyther G 539 carreys] d&Ha; carrekes A°DE; 
carres /; cartes G; carekys 7 540 And so] Than shold 2; And 
thus G = woldejom. B; sholde/ full] soone G Bat Vives 
aboute] Yf that we envyron kepe weel G manly|namely H Title. 
viij.Jix. DEF 542 The] 4*BCEG; YetADFHa; ThatH 543 
Be] #; The d4#Ha; Ys A*; Bethe 8; Bene CEG woade] G; 
woode 44°77; wad B 544 dyen] DEF Ha; dyne AA2?BH; dye 
CG 545 husbond] husbondes 4-G; lordes A? 546 Holonde] 
SelondB 550 It] B, om. AGHHa; Hit A?; lis F 552 by londe 
.. . frome] by carres and that ou3t of G__ by carris] icaried B frome] 
not from 553 Coleyn... in] and Coloyne commeth gret G 
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Therfore at martis yf there be a restereynte, 

Men seyne pleynly, that liste no fables peynte, 555 
Yf Englysshe men be wythdrawene awey, 

Is grete rebuke and losse to here affraye,. 

As thoughe wee sent into the londe of Fraunce 
Tenne thousande peple, men of gode puissaunce, 

To werre unto her hynderynge multiphary ; 560 
So bene oure Englysshe marchauntes necessary. 

Yf it be thus assay and ye schall weten 

Of men experte by whome I have this wryten. 

For seyde is that this carted marchaundye 

Drawethe in valew as moche verralye 565 
As all the gode that commethe in shippes thedyre, 
Whyche Englisshe men bye moste and bryng it hedire ; 
For here martis bene feble, shame to saye, 

But if Englisshe men thedir dresse here waye. 


Conclusione of this deppendinge of kepinge of 


the sé. 


Than I conclude, yff nevere so moche by londe 540 
Werre by carres zbrought unto there honde, 

Yff well the see were kepte in governaunce, 

They shulde by see have no delyveraunce. 


554 bea restereynte] be ony restraynt 2; be made a streynt /’; we 
were restreynt G 557 Is] Itis 4?C-/; Itisals G and] om. B 
tohere] and B_affraye] contray CG; astraye DEF 559 Tenne] 
xx. B peple] om. BG gode] om. B 560 hynderynge]| hyn- 
draunce A?; entrynge DEF 562 Yf|] Whether B ye|] 5-G; we 
AA*HHa 564 this] the forsayd G 565 in... verralye] as moche 
to valew sikerly B 568 to] itisto DAF 569 if] CFG, om. 
AA*HHa  dresse| take DF; come Z ‘Title. this deppendinge of] 
the G 572 Yff... were] Were the see welle ZB 


Nota what 

(? that) oure 
marchaundes 
bye in that 

(? those) costis 
more than all 
other, etc. 


Nota of our 
defautes let- 
tynge oure 
gode spede in 
polycye. 


Nota of the 
kynges grete 
seale, 


By sceptre 
and swerde. 


( 30 ) 


Wee shulde hem stoppe and wee shulde hem destroy, 
As prysoners wee shulde hem brynge to noy. 575 
And so wee shulde of oure cruell enmysse 

Makez oure frendes for fere of marchaundysse, 

Yff they were not suffred for to passe 

Into Flaundres ; but wee be frayle as glasse 

And also bretyll, not tough, nevere abydynge. 580 
But when grace shyneth sone are wee slydynge ; 
Wee woll it not reseyve in any wysse, 

That maken luste, envye and covetysse. 

Expoune me this and ye shall sothe it fynde; 

Bere it aweye and kepe it in youre mynde. 585 


The nayle of thys conclusione. 


Than shulde worshyp unto oure noble be, 

In feet and forme to lorde and mageste. 

Liche as the seale, the grettest of thys londe, 

On the one syde hathe, as I understonde, 

A prince rydynge wyth hys swerde idrawe, 590 
In the other syde sittynge, sothe is this sawe, 
Betokenynge goode reule and ponesshynge 

In verry dede of Englande by the kynge 


575 brynge to noy] take and noye CG 577 fere] drede CG off’ 
of oure # 579 frayle as glasse] fre as glasse B; frely as I gesse D; 
frerly as gesse £ 580 also bretyll] as Brasile B; at brushill D; 
as bresylle #; as brekylle H tough] BCEFG, om. A*D; thought 
Alffla nevere] AHHa; ne BCG; not men D; men ZF; not fermely 
A? 581 sone] thansone 2; sone than DEF; than G 583 That 
maken] Thys causith G and] and singuler G 584 ye... fynde] 
the sothe I fynde B st Nad Be ef Title. The nayle] 4; The 
availe &; Thavaile #; The avayl G; Thauayle H 586 Thane 
shalle we worshipe unto oure noble # 587 Rather than (than om. 
#) to the duke and his meyne CDFG; Neither then the duke nor his 
meyne and] of 7 589 syde] parte 4? 5Q1 syde] om. 
BDFH  isthis] B-FH; ysthe G; itisin 4A42Ha 593, by] long- 
yng toG 
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V. GREAT SEAL OF HENRY VI 


(REVERSE) 


( 31 ) 

(And hit is so, God blessyd mote he bee) ; 
So one lychewysse I wolde were on the see. 595 
By the noble that swerde schulde have powere 
And the shippes one the see aboute us here. 
What nedeth a garlande whyche is made of ivye 
Shewe a taverne wynelesse? Nowe, also thryve I, 
Yf men were wyse, the Frenshemen and Flem- 

mynge 600 
Shulde bere no state in the see by werrynge. 


Of Hankyne Lyons. 


Thane Hankyn Lyons shulde not be so bolde 

To stoppe us and oure shippes for to holde 

Unto oure shame; he hadde be betene thens. 

Allas, allas, why dede wee this offence 605 
Fully to shende the olde Englisshe fames 

And the profittes of Englonde and there names ? 
Why is this powdre called of covetise 

Wyth fals colours caste thus beforne oure eyes? 


594 hitisso]soitis B-G God] goodeH blessyd] worshipped F 
598, 599 om. G (see Notes, 1. 598) 598 whyche is made] set up 4? 
599 a taverne wynelesse] 4?2HHa; at. in w. A; shevardours wiveles 
D; shavelours wyfelesse £; a hous wyvelesse ¥ Nowe] BDF, om. 
AA*HHa 600 men] we G wyse] wysely 4; wylly 4237; 
while DZ; wyly /; wyllyng G; wise Ha the Frenshemen and 
Flemmynge] no Fr. ne Fl. A*; the duke and (of G) the Flemynges 


D-G 601 the] om. AFHHa Title. Of H. L. a rover on the 
see B 602 be] have ben (be) BFG 603 us] BG; wyne 
AA°HHa; vs yn DEF oure] BG, om. AA*FHHa for to} so 
to be G 604 he... thens] he hathe betyn us G 605 Alas 


that swheche slaundre schuld aryse thus G dede wee] do ye 8; do 
we DEF this] these 4 606 Fully] Wilfully 2; Foule D; 
Fowle G the olde] our B 608 powdre called] for untrewe 
powdre G powdre] BDZ; powere AA*FHHa of] om. B 
609 caste] so ofte cast G thus] BDZ, om, AA°GHHa; this F 


This tyme 
anno regni 
regis Hen- 
rici VI. xiliij. 
was Hankyne 
Lyons arche- 
r[o|bere on 
the see, and 
afore Pety 
Pynson. 
Allas, allas. 


Lumbardes 
are cause 
inough to 
hurte this 
lande, all 
though there 
were none 
othere cause. 


Allas for 
bribes and 
gifte of goode 
festes and 
meanes that 
stoppen oure 


pollycye. 


( 32 ) 


That, if goode men called werryours 

Wolde take in hand for the comon socours 

To purge the see unto oure grete avayle 

And wynne hem gode, and to have up the sayle 
And one oure enmyes there lives to juparte, 

So that they myght there pryses well departe, 
As reason wolde, justice and equite, 

To make this lande have lordeshyp of the sea, 
Than shall Lumbardes and other feyned frendes 
Make her chalenges by coloure false of fendes 
And sey ther chafare in the shippes is 

And chalenge all. Loke yf this be amisse. 

For thus may all that men have bought to.sore 
Ben sone excused and saved by false coloure. 
Beware ye men that bere the grete on honde, 
That they destroy the polycye of this londe 

By gifte and goode and the fyne golden clothes 
And silke and othere. Sey ye not this sothe is? 
Bot if ye hadde verry experience 

That they take mede wyth pryve violence, 
Carpettis and thynges of price and of pleysaunce, 630 
Whereby stopped shulde be gode governaunce, 


610 


615 


620 


625 


611 That for owre profyte and honowres A? 
purge] Ha, om. AA? H in hand] the see B-G 613 hem gode] 
her goodes B to] om. MSS, have] 44°HHa; hale #; thus 
hale DFG 614 juparte] 4A4°BH; coarte DEF; imparte CHa 
615 well] so B, om. DEF 617 To makethis lande have] Somyghte 
we have the Gof] on BAH 618 other] her 2 619 of]asG 
621 alljand YW be|benot B 622 to sore] A*Ha; to sorowe 4; 
so swore £; to soure D/H; with sowre Z; fullsowre 7G 623 Ben] 
And ben A sone] Ha,om.A-H 624 that]thei B grete] greef D; 
greve £; greff & 625 destroy] d. not D; notd. ZF 626 and 
goode] of good G 627-679 om. B (leaf lost after f. 130) 627 
Sylke and sateyn and many other that sothe ys G othere] othyr 
thynge A? this] that this 4*/7 631 shulde be] is owre 4?; is # 


in hand... (612) 


( 33 ) 


And if it were as ye seye unto me, 

Than wolde I seye, allas, cupidite, 

That they that have here lyves put in drede 

Schalbe sone oute of wynnynge al for mede, 635 
And lese here costes and brought to poverte, 

That they shall nevere have luste to go to see. 


Sterynge to an ordinaunce ayens coloure of 
maynteners and excusers, 


For thys colour, that muste be seyde alofte 

And be declared of the grete fulle ofte, 

That oure seemen woll by many wyse 640 

Spoylle oure frendys in stede of oure enmyse— 

For thys coloure and Lumbardes mayntenaunce 

The kynge it nedeth to make an ordinaunce 

Wyth hys counsell, that may not fayle, I trowe, 

That frendes shuld frome enmyes well be knowe, 645 

Oure enmyes taken and oure frendes spared ; 

The remedy of hem muste be declared. 

Thus may the see be kept now in no sele, 

For, if ought be taken, wotte ye weel, 

Wee have the strokes and enmyes have the wyn- 
nynge ; 650 

But maynteners ar parteners of the synnynge. 

635 Schuld be put from thayr righte formede G sone] 44?H/Ha; 
showen 0; sheven £; shove F 636 here costes and] theyre 
labowr and be A? to] allin DZ; alle to F 637 And lese thayr 
corayge to go to kepe the see G Title. Sterynge to] A stirryng 
#; Here ys G; An exhortation to make Ha excusers] exc. of 
folkes goods Ha 638 that] 4?; thane 7; ther 7 639 be] by 4 
be... grete] of the grete declared is G 640 oure... many] yf 
men woold in any G 642 thys] whyche, J/SS. 643 it nedeth] 
nedith 4?; hym nedith DEF; nedith gretly G 648 now] om. MSS. 


no sele] no sell 4; 00 seelle 4?; no seelle CH; every dele DEF; no 
seel G 


8058 F 


It is a mer- 
veyle thynge 
that so grete 
a sekenesse 
and hurte of 
the londe may 
have no 
remedy of so 
many as let- 
tene hem selfe 
wyse men of 
governaunce, 
etc. 


Et unde mors 
oritur, inde 
vita resurgat, 


( 34 ) 


Wee lyve in luste and byde in covetyse ; 

This is oure reule to mayntene marchaundyse, 
And polycye that we have on the see, 

And, but God helpe, it woll none other bee. 652 


9] 


Of the commodztees of Irelonde and policye and 
kepynge therof and conquerynge of wylde Iryshe, 
wyth an incident of Walys. The wx. chapitle. 


CASTE to speke of Irelonde but a lytelle. 
Commoditees of it I woll entitell 

Hydes and fish, samon, hake and herynge ; 
Irish wollen and lynyn cloth, faldynge, . 
And marterns gode bene in here marchaundye; 660 
Hertys hydes and other hydes of venerye, 
Skynnes of oter, squerel and Irysh hare, 
Of shepe, lambe and fox is here chaffare, 
Felles of kydde and conyes grete plente. 
So that yf Irelond halpe us to kepe the see, 665 
Because the kynge clepid is rex Anglie 
And is dominus also Hibernie, 
Of old possessyd by progenitours, 
The Yrichemen have cause lyke to oures 

652 lyvein] #7; lyfein A; levein A?; lige in DZ; ligge and 7; 
lygge in G byde] bedde G 655 But grace hit helpe noon other 
bote wyl be G And, but] But if A none other] no bettir DZ 
Ch. ix, title. The ix.] Thex™ / 657 of it] Ha; yit AF; yet A277; 
therof som wy] I tytel G 658 and herynge] and A 2G, om. AHHa 
659 Wollen clothe and lynnen and Irysch faldynge A? wollen | 
wolle (GH Ha and] om, AFGHHa faldynge] and f. G 660 
marterns] martenus 4d in] D-G,om, AA?HHa 661 other aca Ze 
other A4*#HHa 662 Irysh hare] Iryshare A; Iresshare 
As them owght of very dutee 4? the. is] of oure k. called ye 
clepid] callid DZ; called & 667 Bycause the kyng ys callyd 


dominus of that cowntre 4 Andjom. FH; HeG 668 Of] 4°G, 
om. AFHHa by] by hys 4?G 


— — 


( 35 ) 


Oure londe and herres togedre to defende, 670 
So that none enmye shulde hurte ne offende 
Yrelonde ne us, but as one comonte 
Shulde helpe to kepe well aboute the see. 
For they have havenes grete and godely bayes, 
Sure, wyde and depe and of ryght gode assayes 67 
Att Waterforde and coostes monye one; 
And, as men seyn, in England be there none 
Better havenes for shyppes in to ryde, 
Ne none more sure for enmyes to abyde. 
Why speke I thus so muche of Yrelonde ? 680 
For also muche as I can understonde, 
It is fertyle for thynge that there do growe 
And multiplyen, loke who so lust to knowe, 
So large, so gode and so comodyouse 
That to declare is straunge and merveylouse. 685 
For of sylvere and golde there is the oore 
Amonge the wylde Yrishe, though they be pore, 
For they ar rude and can thereone no skylle; 
So that, if we had there pese and gode wylle 
To myne and fyne and metall for to pure, 6go 
In wylde Yrishe myght we fynde the cure. 
As in Londone seyth a juellere, 
Whych brought from thens gold oore to us here, 


670 to] D-GHa, om. AA? H 671 So] om. MSS. none .. 
shulde] oure enemys nother G ne offende] norshende DEF 672 
comonte] comonalte “GH 674 havenes| havenesse 4 godely] 
gardely DEF 675 wyde...ryght] and wyde and of ryght DEF 
and of ryght gode] at al G ryght] om. AA*HHa 676 coostes] 
other coostes G 678 havenes| havenesse 4 for] om. MSS. for 
shyppes in] therin schippys for G 679 Ne none more] No more 
AHHa; Nemore more A?;Nemore /G _ for enmyes to] from enemyes 
fortoG 680 Ithus] We 2 682 fertyle for] fructifulle of B; riche 
for D; veryly for Z 683 loke] om. B 686 the] goode DZ 690 
metall] also G 692 seyth] seid B 693 gold] good B 


F 2 


Lo) 


( 36 ) 

Wherof was fyned metalle gode and clene, 
That at the touche no bettere coude be sene. 695 
Nowe here beware and hertly take entente, 
As ye woll answere at the laste jugemente, 
That, but for sloughe and for recheleshede, 
Ye remembere and wyth all youre myghte take hede 
To kepez Yrelond that it be not loste, 700 
For it is a boterasse and a poste 
Undre England, and Wales is another. 
God forbede but eche were othere brothere, 
Of one ligeaunce dewe unto the kynge. 
But I have pite in gode feythe of thys thynge, yO 
That I shall saye wythe gode avysemente 
I ham aferde that Yrelonde wol be shente ; 
It muste awey, it woll be loste frome us, 
But if thow helpe, thow Ihesu graciouse, 
And yeve us grase all sloughte to leve bysyde. —710 
For myche thynge in my harte is ihyde, 
Whyche in another tretyse I caste to wrytte, 
Made all onelye for that soyle and site 
Of fertile Yerélonde, whiche myghte not be forborne 
But if Englond were nyghe as gode as lorne. 415 

695 That at] As A; At A?-/7; As they Ha coude] myghte 7 
698 but] om. WSS. — recheleshede] racheshede 4 Ha 699 and] 
A°B, om. AFGHHa~ wyth...myghte] your wyttys and G 700 
be] were B 701 boterasse| good b. A? 7o2 is] BAG, one. 
AA*HHa *o3 othere] others 4?; as otheres G vos in 


gode feythe] om. A*; trewly G 706 gode] BAGH, om. AA*Ha 
707 wol] shalle B 708 muste] wyl G frome} for FG 709 


thow] 4dHa; O A?-H 710 sloughte] shent leve bysyde] 
sette aside B; put asyde G 711 is ihyde] is hyde Aa; I hyde 
A*BDEFH ; y hyde G "12, 713 om. B 713 Made oonly of 


that contre, thus I endyte G site] sitee 4; cete D; cite /; sitte H 
714 fertile] trutefulle 4; faire D; forliche £ myghte| mythe 4 
715 lorne] B-F; gone AA*Ha; forlorn G; goone 7 


(375) 


God forebede that a wylde Yrishe wyrlynge 

Shulde be chosene for to be there kynge 

Aftere here conqueste of oure laste puisshaunce 

And hyndere us by other londes allyaunce. 

Wyse mene seyne, whyche folyne not ne dotyne, 720 

That wylde Yrishe so muche of grounde have 
gotyne 

There upon us, as lykelynesse may be, 

Lyke as England to shires two or thre 

Of thys oure londe is made comparable ; 

So wylde Yrishe have wonne on us unable 

It to defendez and of none powere, 

That oure grounde there is a lytell cornere 

To all Yrelonde in treue comparisone. 

It nedeth no more this matere to expone. 

Which if it be loste, as Criste Ihesu forbede, 30 

Farewell Wales; than Englond cometh to drede 

For alliaunce of Scotlonde and of Spayne 

And other moo, as the Pety Bretayne, 

And so to have enmyes environ aboute. 

I beseche God that some prayers devoute EG 


“T 
to 
wr 


717 for... there] ther to be B 718 here] hym by G of] for 
MSS. laste] 44*BHHa; losse DEF; lost G 719 by... ally- 
aunce] and other londes avaunce # 720 The wyse enforme be with 
woordes ful opyn G folyne not ne dotyne] listen not to dotene 2 
folyne] foune 721 wylde] shulde / 722 as lykelynesse] 
as (by F) likenesse BDE#Ha; and proved weel G 723 
AA*HHa; In Englond unto sheres two or thre 2; Like as in 
Engelond two shires or thre DZ’; As amounteth in Ingeland schires ij. 
or thre G shires] sherish 4 725 on] A*2DGHa; unto 4; 
of #H +26 It] BF; Hit DG; Vit (yet) AA*47Ha and of none] 
with our D; andin no Z 72% is al is buta A*B lytell] om. B 
cornere] cover DE 728 treue]| very G 730 om. H it be] 
were G 731 H ends with this line 733 Pety] of Litell 2; of 
(the #) Pety DEF 734 to] A? environ aboute] A?; eny. rounde 
aboute AB/Ha; rounde aboute G 735 prayers] prayer 4?-G 


OT a 


( 38 ) 
Mutt lett the seyde apparaunce probable. 
Thys is disposed wythought feyned fable, 
But alle onely for parelle that I see 
Thus ymynent as lykely for to be. 
And well I wott that frome hens to Rome, 740 
And, as men sey, in alle Cristendome, 
There ys no grounde ne land to Yreland lyche, 
So large, so gode, so plenteouse, so riche, 
That to this worde Dominus dothe longe. 
Than me semyth that ryght were and not wronge 745 
To gete that lond, and it were piteouse 
To us to lese thys hygh name Dominus ; 
And all this worde Dominus of name 
Shulde have the grounde obeisaunte, wylde and tame, 
That name and peple togedere myght accorde, 750 
And all the grounde be subjecte to the lorde. 
And that it is possible to be subjecte 
Unto the kynge well shall it be detecte 
In the lytell boke that I of spake ; 
I trowe reson all this woll undertake. 55 
And I knowe well with Irland howe it stant. 
Allas, fortune begynneth so to scant, 


736 Mutt lett the] Mighte be B theseydelhisF 734 Thys] 
AA*; Thus B-GHa is) om. MSS. disposed] dispowned B 39 
Whiche is like in short tyme to be 8; Thus jugement and likly D; 
And emynent that is lykly G Thus] Thys 4? as] ys A? 740 


frome] as far as fro D 742 There] om. ASS, 745 Than] 
That 477; AsG 747 hygh name] word B 748 And all] 
And als A?; And also 8; That of D; Thatas #; That #; And by G 
749 obeisaunte] the obbeysans bothe of G 750 That... peple] 
And that same peple B 751 And] B, om. AA? FGHa all] 
om. B be] om. MSS. the] her 4?BF; their DEG 752 to 
be] the same land to be G 753 And the kyng wold wele therto 


adverte B; In alygeaunce to owre kyng trewly knett G detecte | 
derecte DEF 754, 755 om. B 750 And] For 8 with Irland] 
A*-G, om. AHa 757 soto] forto BCDEG _ scant] founde Z 


(39.2) 


Or ellis grace, that dede is governaunce ; 

For so mynusshyth partyes of oure puissaunce 
In that land that we lesen every yere 

More grounde and more, as well as ye may here. 
I herde a man speke unto me full late, 

Whyche was a lorde and of ful grete astate, 
That exspenses of one yere don in Fraunce, 
Werred on men well wylled of puissaunce 

Thys seyde grounde of Yrelonde to conquere, 
(And yit because Englonde myght not forbere 
These seyde exspenses gedred in one yere, 

But in iij. yere or iiij. gadred up here) 

Myght wynne Yrelonde to a fynall conquest 40 
In one soole yere, to sett us all in reste. 

And how sone wolde thys be payde ageyne, 

What were it worthe yerely, yf wee not feyne, 

I wylle declarez, who so luste to looke, 

I trowe ful pleynly in my lytell boke. ae 
But covetyse and singularite 

Of owne profite, envye, carnalite 


760 


765 


758 that] and 2 that .. . governaunce] thourghe (throw C) bad 
gov. CG  governaunce] good gov. 4? 759 For so moche lessethe 
dayly oure puyssaunce 4; Thourghe whiche mynuschethe (munseth C) 
gretly our substaunce CG puissaunce] 472 DEF Ha; pressaunce A 
760 lesen] lesse A ; lesyth A?; lese SH/a; lese have /; where we lese G 
“61 as well as] aske welle (welleom. G)and B/G ; axe ye (wele Z) and 
DE 762 man|lord 8  speke]speke andsayde G unto] to 
MSS. full] but 4?7B %63 Whiche was erle of Ormond a lord 
and astate 2 and] om. AZSS. ful] om. G 764 exspenses | 
experience DE 765 Werred on] Wared upon 42; Bewared on 4?G 
767 And yit because] And yf 8 769 iniij. yere or iiij.] in iiij. 3ier G 
or|of # 1771 one soole] one BG; toohold Y; oonhole Z 773 
What were it] It where moche B "74,775 om. B 774 I wylle 
. .. who so] I have declared yf that yeG 775 I trowe...in] Openly 
at yes in 4? trowe ful] wote weel G “77 owne| BGHa; one 
A; the common 4?; comon J carnalite] B-G; cruelte 4A*Ha 


This lorde was 
the Erle of 
Ormond, that 
told to me 
this mater, 
that he wolde 
undretake it in 
peyne of losse 
of all his 
lyveloode, 
etc., but this 
profer [wolde] 
not by (be) 
admitted ; 
ergo male. 


( 40 ) 


Hathe done us harme and doo us every daye, 

And mustres made that shame it is to saye, 

Oure money spente all to lytell avayle ; 780 
And oure enmyes so gretely done prevayle, 

That what harme may falle and overthwerte 

I may unneth wrytte more for sore of herte. 


An exhortactone to the kepynge of Walys. 


Beware of Walys, Criste Ihesu mutt us kepe, 

That it make not oure childes childe to wepe, "85 
Ne us also, if so it go his waye 

By unwarenesse ; sethen that many a day 

Men have be ferde of here rebellione 

By grete tokenes and ostentacione. 

Seche the menys wyth a discrete avyse, 790 
And helpe that they rudely not aryse 

For to rebellez; that Criste it forbede 

Loke well aboute, for God wote we have nede, 
Unfayllyngly, unfeynynge and unfeynte, 

That conscience for slought you not atteynte. "95 


778 Hathe] Han A?; have BF; OftehathG doo us] doth 428G 
779 And mustres made that] What mowstres bene now made 42 
780 spente] ys spent A? 782 overthwerte] a; overthwarde 4 ; 
overtwarte A?; overwhert 4; and also smerte CG; ever wereste Ls 
owteward & 783 sore of] sorow in B; sorow of my G Title. 
the kepynge of] to kepe /; to the kyng for G 784 Beware] The 
warde G Ihesu] ov. G mutt us] mote it B7G 785 childes 
childe] A?BF; childe is ch. 4; chyldres chyldren G; childers ch. Ha 
to] for to F 786 if so] fo if 4; for if A°87G; so if Ha 787 
unwarenesse] woundernesse D sethen] DEF; seth 4Ha; seth gon 
A’; sithe BG 788 ferde]indrede G 789 and] of DEF osten- 
tacione] demonstracione 2 790 the menys] therfore G 791 And 
helpe|Topurvey 4? —_792 rebellez]berebelleDG 793 nede] grete 
nede DEF 794 unfeynynge] unfeynyngly 47BZF; unseylyngly D 
unfayned G = unfeynte] unseynt D 795 slought] slowthe 422/G 
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Kepe well that grounde for harme that may ben used, 
Or afore God mutt ye bene accused. 


Of the comodius stokfysshe of Yselonde and 
kepynge of the see, namely the narowe see, wyth 
an incident of the kepynge of Calyse. The tenne 
chaprtule. 


F Yseland to wryte is lytill nede 
Save of stokfische ; yit for sothe in dede 
Out of Bristow and costis many one 800 
Men have practised by nedle and by stone 
Thiderwardes wythine a lytel whylle, 
Wythine xij. yeres, and wythoute parille, 
Gone and comen, as men were wonte of olde 
Of Scarborowgh, unto the costes colde. 805 
And now so fele shippes thys yere there were 
That moche losse for unfraught they bare. 
Yselond myght not make hem to be fraught 
Unto the hawys; this moche harme they caught. 
Thene here I ende of the comoditees 8r0 
For whiche grete nede is well to kepe the sees. 
Este and weste and sowthe and northe they be, 


796 for] from A? “97 mutt] ellys mot G Ch. x, title. 
Of the commoditees of Iselande B of Calyse] of the toun of Caleys 
and the marchez G tenne] xi. DEF 799 of] for G_ yit for 
sothe] there beyng G 803 Wythine xij. yeres] As who seyth d?; 


In yeres few 4; Withinne these xij. 3ier G wythoute] within / 
804 men] we G 805 the] that B 806-809 0”. B 806 thys 
yere there were] late ther were A?; were this 3ier there G 807 un- 
fraught] lacke of freyght A?; unfreyght DG S09 hawys] Aa; 
havons 4?; halves CHG; hiwes / this] so A?; thus C-G __ they] 
was G 811, 812 0m. A? 811 grete] G,om.A-—PHa well] om. G 
812 E. W.N. or S, whether yt be G and sowthe] sowthe JZSS. 
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And chefely kepe sharply the narowe see 

Betwene Dover and Caleise, and as thus 

That foes passe not wythought godewyll of us, 815 
And they abyde oure daunger in the lenghte, 

What for oure costis and Caleise in oure strenghte. 


An exortacion of the sure kepynge of Calise. 


And for the love of God and of his blisse 

Cherishe ye Caleise better than it is. 

See well therto and here the grete compleynte 820 
That trewe men tellen, that woll no lies peynte, 

And as ye knowe that writynge commyth from thens. 
Do not to England for sloughte so grete offens 

But that redressed it be for ony thynge, 

Leste a songe of sorow that wee synge. 825 
For lytell wenythe the fole, who so myght chese, 
What harme it were gode Caleise for to lese, 

What woo it were for all this Englysshe grounde. 
Whiche well conceyved the emperoure Sigesmounde, 
That of all joyes made it one the moste 830 
That Caleise was soget unto Englyssh coste. 

813 chefely] chief B/; specially G_ _kepe] kepe weel G sharply 
the] &; the sharpe A/G Ha 815 That foes passe not] Passe they ne 
mowe /; Lat noon ennemyez passe G foes] fosse A; oure foes B 
godewyll]leve 2G 816 Neyther by the costes of Ingeland in lengthe G 
And] But A?; But if BDZF 817 But that we be redy to chastyse 
them be strengthe G__in oure] with here (their) BDEF 818 God] 
Criste A*7,BDEF 821 That... tellen] By comon tellyng Z that 
woll] whiche wille # 822 that writynge] be wrytyng that G 823 


so grete| suche B 824 Butthat... for] But this redresse before DZ; 
But hit ye r. before #; But that hit be redressed afore G 825 


Leste] Lest that &; Lesse than D 826 wenythe] wote 47BDZ; 
woteth #; woot G who so myght chese] what myschefe D; what 
myght chese £ 830 one the] B-G; one of the 447Ha 831 


soget unto] subjecte (subget G) to BFG 
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Hym thought it was a jewel moste of alle, 

And so the same in latyn did it calle. 

And if ye woll more of Caleise here and knowe, 

I caste to writte wythine a litell scrowe, 835 
Lyke as I have done byforene by and bye 

In othir parties of oure pollicie. 

Loke well how harde it was at the firste to gete, 

And by my counsell lyghtly be it not lete. 

For, if wee leese it wyth shame of face, 840 
Wylfully it is, it is for lake of grace. 

Howe was Hareflewe cryed upon at Rone 

That it were likely for slought to be gone! 

How was it warened and cryed on in Englonde! 

I make recorde wyth this penne in myne honde, 845 
It was warened pleynly in Normandye 

And in England, and I thereone dyd crye. 

The worlde was deef, and it betid ryght soo. 
Farewell Hareflewe, leudely it was agoo. 

Now ware Caleise, for I can sey no bettere ; 850 
My soule discharge I by this presente lettere. 


833 the same] that same tyme 2 834 ye] we B here and] om, 
A?-G 835 scrowe] throwe 4*-G 837 of oure] rehersed of G 
838 well... firste] how hard hit was Caleys for G 839 And] 
Therfore G be it not lete] let it not leete 4; ye hyt not lete 
A®CG; not it lete B; be it not (no /) lete DEF; doe not it let Ha 
840 it] Caleys G 841 itis] foritis B itis] om. WSS. 842 
Hareflewe] Harflete BD at] BDZF; and AA*Ha; be G 843 it] 
they Ha 844 and cryed on] also G 846 pleynly in] also of 
Gascoigne and B 847 in] alle B and I] as I A?/; also 2 
848 deef, and] 4°*2DZF; defrauded Aa; blynd and deef CG it 
betid ryght soo] as stoon CG 849 Haretlewe] Guyene and Nor- 
mandy 2 it wasjitis B agoo] agoon CG 850 for] ABDEF, 
om. AGHa 851 discharge I} discharged is B I by] and be & 
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A flere the chapitles of commoditees of dyuerse 
landes shewyth the conclusione of kepynge of the 
see environ by a storye of kynge Edgare and 77. 
encedentes of kynge Edwarde the itj” and kynge 
flerry the v". The xt. chapitle, 


OW see well thane that in this rounde see 

To oure noble be paryformytee. 
Within the shypp is shewyd there the sayle 
And oure kynge of royall apparaylle, 855 
Wyth swerde drawez, bryght, sharp and extente, 
For to chastisez enmyes vyolente ; 
So shulde he be lorde of the see aboute, 
To kepe enmyes fro wythine and wythoute, 
And to be holde thorowgh Cristianyte 860 
Master and lorde environ of the see, 
For all lyvinge men suche a prince to drede, 
Of suche a regne to be aferde indede. 
Thus prove I well that it was thus of olde, 
Whiche by a cronicle anone shalbe tolde, 865 
Ryght curiouse (but I woll interprete 
Hit into Englishe as I did it gete) 


Ch. xi, title. Here begynneth a story ot good kyng Edgare and of 
the kepyng of the see 8 —_chapitles] chapitle 4 shewyth] sueth 7; 
seweth G xi.] xij. DE FG 852-855 For G see Notes 852 
see] see wee 4Ha thane] om. A? in] om. MSS. 853 be] DF; 
by 44°BHa 854 Within] CG: Undere 47a; In A?; Over B 
is] om. AZSS. shewyd] sued # there] om. B 855 And] 
And the ymage of A? of] in A?CG 856 bryght] om. A? sharp] 
A*, om. ABFGHa 858 So] om. AZSS. shulde he be] Shulde 
be 4#Ha; And schulde be 4?; He shold (schuld) be BG aboute] 
rounde about B 859 fro]om. BF and] A*-GHa, om. A 860 
And] 4?78DG, om. AFHa 862 For] om. MSS. — suche a] such 
asa D 863 regne] ream &; realme F 864 Thus] This 4°2 FG 
865 a cronicle] cronycles B 866 but I woll] yf 1 woold G 
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Of kynge Edgare, oo the moste merveyllouse 
Prince lyvynge, wytty and moste chevalrouse, 
So gode that none of his predecessours 

Was to hym lyche in prudens and honours. 
He was fortunat and more gracious 

Then other before and more glorious; 

He was benethe no man in holinesse ; 

He passed alle in vertuuse swetenesse. 

Of Englysshe kynges was none so commendable 
To Englysshe men, ne lasse memoridble 
Than Cirus was to Perse by puissaunce ; 

And as grete Charlis was to them of Fraunce, 
And as to Romains was grete Romulus, 

So was to England this worthy Edgarus. 

I may not write more of his worthynesse 

For lake of tyme ne of his holynesse, 

But to my mater I hym examplifie 

Of condicions tweyne of his policie. 

Wythine his land was one, this is no doute, 
And anothere in the see wythoute, 

That in the tyme of wynter and of vere, 
Whan boistous wyndes put seemen into fere, 
Wythine his lande aboute by all provinces 
He passyd thorowghe, perceyvynge his princes, 


868 oo the] 00 4; O A?Ha; one B; oone /; oon the G 
wytty] om. DEF moste] DEF, om. AA*BGCHa 874 benethe no 
man] a blissidman DZ  vertuuse] vertues and G 876 so] more 
DEF 877 ne] nor noone DAF 878 Than... Perse] Like 
Cirus that gate Percy B 880 Romains] Rome B 881 Edgarus] 
kynge E. A? 885 Of condicions tweyne of] Of two c. asin G of] 
BF; and of AA*Ha 886 this is no] withouten G 888, 889 For 
G see Notes 888 the] 4°BF, om. AHa wynter] ayenture D 
vere] werre A/a; ver A*; veere 8; were /; wederis cold C 889 
put... fere] blowene ful bold C _fere] ferre 4 890 his lande] 
Ingeland G lande aboute] landes, # by] bi 4 SgI perceyvynge | 
the p. of /; to parceyve G 


870 


875 


880 


885 


890 


869 


Dicit cronic 
quod iste Ed- 
garus, cunctis 
predecessori- 
bus suis 
felicior, nulli 
sanctitate in- 
ferior, omni- 
bus morum 
suavitate pre- 
stantior, etc. 
Vixit ipse An- 
glis non 
minus memo- 
rabilis [quam ] 
Cirus Persis, 
Karolus Fran- 
cis, Romulus 
de Romanis. 
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Lordes and othir of the commontee, 
Who was oppressoure, and who to poverte 
Was drawe and broughte, and who was clene in lyffe, 
And who was falle_by myscheffe and by stryffe — 895 
Wyth overeledynge and extorcione ; 
And gode and bad of eche condicione 
He aspied and his mynisters als, 
Who did trought and whiche of hem was fals, 
And how the ryght and lawes of his londe goo 
Were execute, and who durste take on honde 
To disobeye his statutes and decrees, 
And yf they were well kepte in all cuntrees. 
Of these he made subtile investigacione 
By hys owyne espye and other mens relacione. 905 
Amonge othyr was his grete besines 
Well to bene ware that grete men of rycchesse 
And men of myght in citee ner in toune 
Shuld to the pore doo none oppressione. 
Thus was he wonte as in this wynter tyde gto 
One suche enserchise busily to abyde. 
This was his laboure for the publique thinge ; 
This occupied a passynge holy kynge. 

892 of the] and allso hys 4? commontee] comynalte BG 893 
Who] How who & oppressoure, and who] oppressed or falle G 
894 And who was also clene of lyfe G in] of B 895 who] 
AA’ BDEG, om. Ha; wo F  falle| A*, om. ABFHa; also G and] 
or G 896 Wyth... and] An ovyrledar thourgh wrong or G 
897 And] Thus G 899 and... was] and who did 2 goo And] 
om. AA*"BFHa; alsoG andjom.B 903 And] A?, om. ABFGHa 
904 investigacione] enquyracion B 906 Amonge... his] In chyef 
among other this was G go8 in citee ner in] of citeand of 4?; nether 
inc. ne G gti enserchise . . . abyde] enserches besyly aboute to ryde 
CG —_gi2 publique] peples B 913 This occupied] Thus he occ. 4 ; 


And occ. hym A?; Thus was occ. 8; Thus occ. “; Thus occ. hym G; 
Thus was he occ. Ha a passynge] thys blessid 4? 
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Now to the purpose, in the somer fayre 
Of lusty season, whan clered was the eyre, 
He had redy shippes made by him before, 
Grete and huge, not fewe but manye a score, 
Full thre thousande and sex hundred also, 
Statelye inowgh on any see to goo. 

The cronicle seyth these shippeswere full boisteous; 920 
Suche thinges longen to kynges victorious. 
In somere tide wolde he have in wone 

And in custome to be full redy sone 

Wyth multitude of men of gode array 

And instrumentis of werre of beste assay. 
Who coude hem well in ony wyse descrive? 
Hit were not lyght for ony man on lyve. 
Thus he and his wolde entre shippes grete, 
Habilementis havynge and the fete 

Of see werres, that joyfull was to see 

Suche a naveie and lord of mageste 

There present in persone hem amonge, 

To saile and rowe environ all alonge 

So regaliche aboute the Englisshe yle, 

To all straungeours a terroure and perille. 


915 


93° 


935 


914 the] DG, om. AA*F Ha; my B 916 He had... by him] 
He redy made shippes 6; He had schypys redy made G__iby him 
before] by fore 4A’; before BFGHa gig any] C-G; oure 4A*Ha; 


the B 920 cronicle] 4*BF; cronicles 4Ha; cronyk G bois- 
teous] costious D g22 tide] tyme 4?7BG 923 full redy] 
fortyfied D 924 of] in 427BG 925 instrumentis] habile- 
mentes 4? beste] gode B 926 Who... wyse] Suche as theym 
weelto G_ descrive] describe 4 927 om. & Hit... for] Wer 
ful hard to G 928 Into thoo schippys entred the kyng and hys 
meyne G 929 With abillementz of werre gret plente G fete | 


seete /; fleete Ha 930 Of see werres] To the see longyng G 
933 alonge] 4*-EGHa; on londe 4; one longe F 934 So 
regaliche] He ransaked D 935 a] om. MSS,  terroure] tremour B 


Dicit cronica: 
Preparaverat 
naves robustis- 
simas numero 
tria milia 
sexcentas, in 
quibus rede- 
unte estate 
omnem insu- 
lam ad ter- 
rorem ex- 
traneorum et 
ad suorum 
excitacionem 
cum maximo 
apparatu 
circumnavi- 
gare consue- 
verat. 
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Whose soune wente oute in all the world aboute 
Unto grete ferre of all that be wythoute, 
And exercise to knyghtes and his meyné 
To hym longynge of his natall contré, 
(For corage muste of nede have exercise) 940 
Thus occupied for esshewynge of vise. 
This knewe the kynge, that policie espied ; 
Wynter and somer he was thus occupied. 
And thus conclude I by auctorite 
Of cronicle that environ the see 945 
Shulde bene oures subjecte unto the kynge, 
And he be lorde therof for ony thynge, 
For grete worship and for profite also, 
And to defende his londe fro every foo. 
That worthy kynge I leve, Edgar by name, 950 
And all the cronique of his worthy fame ; 
Save onely this, I may not passe awey 
A word of myghty strenght til that I seye, 
That grauntyd hym God suche worship here 
For his meritis he was wythoutez pere, 955 
That sumtyme at his grete festivite 
Kynges and yerles of many a contre 


936 soune]fame Ha  oute] A?C-G; abouted Ha; oneB abonte] 
A?-G; stoute 4 Ha 937 Unto owre enemyes ful gret drede and 
dowte Gall] hem B 938 his| to B 939 To hym longynge] 
That to hym longed G; To hym lawding D natall] noble DZ; 
notable & 941 Thus] 4a; Thys A?; Yougthe 4; Yough DZ; 


Youthe /; In goodnesse G occupied for] occ. he in A? 942 
policie] powere D 943 om. A* thus] weel G 944 And] on. 
MSS. 945 cronicle] A4?4/; cronique 4a; cronike G 946 
subjecte] B/; subjes A; owre sogettes 4?; and subdit G 947 for 
ony thynge] withouten lettyng G 949 And] om. AZSS. 951 
cronique] cronycle 478; cronecles # 952 Save] So 2B 953 


myghty strenght] moche s. 4*; myrthe and trouthe BDZ; trewthe 
G til that I] yit wolleI 2 954 grauntyd hym God] God gr. 
hym 4?-G 956 sumtyme] oonys G 957 and} dukes and G 
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And of provinces fele were there presente, 
And mony lordes come thidere by assente 
To his worship. But in a certayne daye 
He bade shippes be redy of arraye, 

For to visite seynte Jonys chyrche he lyste, 
Rowynge unto the gode holy Baptiste. 

He assyned to yerles, lordes, knyghtes 
Many shippes ryght godely to syghtes ; 
And for hymselfe and for viij. kynges mo 
Subdite to hym he made kepe one of tho, 
A gode shipp, and entred into it 

Wyth tho vitj. kynges, and doune did they sit. 
And eche of them an ore toke in honde 

At the ore holes, as I understonde, 

And he hymselfe satte in the shipp behynde 
As sterisman ; it hym becam of kynde. 
Suche another rowynge, I dare well saye, 
Was not sene of princes many a day. 

Lo than how he on waters had the price, 
In land, in see, that I may not suffice 

To tell aright the magnanimite 

That this kynge Edgar had upon the see. 


960 


965 


97° 


975 


958 of]om, MSS. provinces] preences 2; princes Ha _ fele] full 

E 960 in a certayne daye] schortely to say G g61t bade... 
redy| had (his CG) shippes redy BCZG; had sh. beyng redy D; had 
sh. redy beynge # of in that G 962 he] hym G 963 unto] 
were (sc. where) was D gode] om. BF 964 to yerles, lordes] to 
thelordesandtothe G _lordes] and to A? 966 and for] and JZSS. 
967 Subdite] subjecte 422 969 tho] om. AZSS. 971 the] A4?G, 
om. ABFHa holes] holes viij. BG 972 satte in] atte dF; at 
A*BGHa 973 it hym becam] thowgh hyt came not 42 ~— hym] 
BFG, om. AHa 976-979 om. A* 976 had] B-G, om. A; got 
fTa 977 in see] and see G 978 aright the magnanimite] o right 
o magn, Af/a; the righte highe m. 4; aright of his m. CG; one 
tighte m. # 979 this] G, om. ABFHa  kynge] noble G 
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Dicit cronica: 
Et ut noveri- 
mus (non 
minus AZSS.) 
quanta 

ei eciam in 
hac vita bono- 
rum operum 
mercede dona- 
verit, cum 
aliquando ad 
maximam ejus 
festivitatem 
reges, comites 
multarumque 
provinciarum 
proceres con- 
yenissent, 
quadain die 
naves jussit 
parari, 

gratum habens 
ecclesiam 
beati Johannis 
baptiste 
oracionis ob- 
tentu (bapt. 
teneti 475.5.) 
navigio 
petere. Cum 
itaque comiti- 
bus et satrapis 
naves pluri- 
mas dele- 
gasset, ipse 
cum VIII. 
regibus sibi 
subditisnavem 
unam intravit ; 
ad octo itaque 
remos regibus 
totidem collo- 
catis, ipse 

in puppe 
sedens guber- 
natoris funge- 
batur officio. 
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An incident of the lorde of the see kynge 
Edwarde the thredde. 


Of kynge Edwarde I passe and his prowesse ; 980 
On londe, on see ye knowe his worthynesse. 

The siege of Caleise ye wote well all the mater, 
Rounde aboute by londe and by the water 

How it lasted not yeres many agoo, 

After the bataille of Crecy was idoo 985 
How it was closed environ aboute. 

Olde men sawe it whiche lyven, this is no doute. 

Olde knyghtis sey that the duke of Burgoyne, 

Late rebuked for all his golden coyne, 

Of shipp and see made no besegynge there. 990 
For wante of shippes, that durste not come for fere, 
It was no thynge beseged by the see ; 

Thus calle they it no seage for honeste. 

Gonnes assayled, but assaute was there none, 

No sege but fuge ; well was he that myght gone. 995 
This manere carpynge have knyghtes ferre in age, 
Experte of olde in this manere langage. 

But kynge Edwarde made a sege royall 

And wanne the toune, and in especiall 

The see was kepte and thereof he was lorde ; T000 
Thus made he nobles coigned of recorde. 

Title. A story off kyng Edward the thirde, lord of the see 2 980 
and] of B 981 on see] dHa; andsee A?-G yeJIB 982 wote] 
knowe G 984 lasted] was besegyd A? 986 aboute] rounde 
aboute B 987 whiche lyven] 07. A?B this is no donte] yet a rowte 
G 988-997 om. B. 990 Of shipp and] 4.47/; Of schippes by 
CG; Of ship on Ha ggI that] they G 994 Gonnes] Sum 4? 


995 well] 4*?D-G//a, om. A he] hym 4?G 997 in] G, om. AA®F; 
of Ha manere] m. of A? 
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VI. Seats or (1) THomas | Beaurort], Duke of Exeter, Earl of Dorset, 
Admiral of England, Aquitaine and Ireland, 1416-26 ; and (2) JoHN 
[Hotianp], Earl of Huntingdon, Lieut.-General of John, Duke of 
Bedford, Admiral of England, Ireland and Aquitaine, 1426-35. 


From the Matrices in the British Museum 
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In whose tyme was no navey in the see 

That myght wythstonde the power of hys mageste. 
The bataylle of Sluce ye may rede every day ; 

How it was done I leve and go my way. 1005 
Hit was so late done that ye it knowe, 

In comparison wythine a lytel throwe. 

For whiche to God yeve we honoure and glorye, 

For lorde of see the kynge was wyth victdrye. 


A nothere incident of kepynge of the see in the 
tyme of the mervertllouse werroure and victorius 
prince kynge Herry thev" and of his grete shippes. 


And yf I shulde conclude al by the kynge T010 
Henry the fifte, what was hys purposynge 

Whan at Hampton he made the grete dromons, 
Which passed other grete shippes of all the comons, 
The Trinite, the Grace Dieu, the Holy Goste 

And other moo, whiche as now be loste? 1015 
What hope ye was the kynges grette entente 

Of tho shippes and what in mynde he mente? 

It was not ellis but that he caste to be 

Lorde rounde aboute environ of the see. 

And whan Harflew had his sege aboute, 1020 
There came carikkys orrible, grete and stoute, 


1003 myght] cowd DZ; couthe / the power] A?, om. ABHa ; 
the myght CD/G 1008 we] om. B Title, 07. A* <A story of 
kyng Henry the fifte and his grette shippes #  merv.... and] om. F 
1013, other] alle other D#/; ferr the G 1015 as now be| now 
ben & ; arn now but G 1016 hope] trowe 4? 1020 And 
wanne H. and had his swerd bought Y; And whan Harflet and had is 
faire abought # And whan] For when he A? had his sege] had 
besegyd A*; hadde his fare # 1o21 carikkys] a baterell D; a 
barke £; acarryke /_ grete] om. B 


H 2 


Nota de con- 
dicionibus 
quibusdam 
regis Henrici 
quinti, decen- 
tibus magnani- 
mitatemomnis 
magni prin- 
cipis belli- 
geri conque- 
storis, 


( 52 ) 


In the narowe see wyllynge to abyde, 

To stoppe us there wyth multitude of pride. 

My lorde of Bedeforde came one and had the cure ; 

Destroyde they were by that discomfiture, 1025 

(This was after the kynge Hareflew had wonne, 

Whane oure enmyes to besege had begonne) 

That all was slayne or take by treue relacione 

To his worship and of his Englisshe nacione. 

Ther was presente the kynges chamburleyne 1030 

At bothe batayles, whiche knowethe this in certayne ; 

He can it tell other wyse than I. 

Aske hym and witt; I passe forthe hastelye. 

What had this kynge of high magnificens, 

Of grete corage, of wysdome and prudence, 1035 

Provision, forewitte, audacite, 

Of fortitude, justice, agilite, 

Discrecion, subtile avisifenesse, 

Atemperaunce, noblesse and worthynesse, 

Science, proesce, devocion, equyte, 1040 

Of moste estately magnanimite, 

Liche to Edgare and the seyd Edwarde, 

A braunche of bothe, lyche hem as in regarde! 

Where was on lyve man more victoriouse, 

And in so shorte tyme prince so mervelouse ? 1045 
1024 My lorde] The Duke 2 1c25 they were] thaym G 1026 

Hareflew] Harflete & ~~ 1029 his] thys 47D; the G 1030-1033 

om. B 1032 than] than canne DZ 1034 high] A*BCFG; his 

A Ha; suche DE 1036 Provision] Perfeccion G 1037 Of 

fortitudo justicie Anglice DZ 1038 avisifenesse| avisenes 47Z ; 

avisesines 4; avysement 1); avysyvenesse /; avvysenesse G; avised- 

nesse //a 1039 noblesse] nobilite DZ; noblete / 1041 

estately] estate his A/SS, 1042 seyd] good A? 1043 A 


braunche] As muche //a 1044 on lyve] ony lives 6 man] aman 
AA*F, 


( 53 ) 


By lande and see so well he hym acquite, 
To speke of hym I stony in my witte. 

Thus here I leve the kynge wyth his noblesse, 
Henry the fifte, wyth whome all my processe 
Of this trewe boke of the pure pollicie 1050 
Of see kepinge entendynge victorie 
I leve endely, for aboute in the see 
No better was prince of strenuite. 
And if he had to this tyme lyved here, 
He had bene prince named wythouten pere ; 1055 
His grete shippes shulde have bene put in preffe 
Unto the ende that he mente of in cheffe. 
For doute it nat but that he wolde have be 
Lorde and master aboute the rounde see, 
And kepte it sure, to stoppe oure enmyes hens, 1060 
And wonne us gode and wysely brought it thens, 
That no passage shulde be wythought daungere 
And his licence on see to meve and stere. 


Of unité shewynge of oure kepynge of the see, 
wyth ane endely processe of pease by auctorite. 
The xij, chapitule, 


OW than, for love of Cryste and of his joye, 
Brynge yit Englande out of troble and noye; 106; 


1048 the] this B 1050 the] om. AZSS. pure] trew DZ 
1051 entendynge]} endynge B 1053 of strenuite] of extremytee 
BE; in cristiantee G 1057 he mente... (1058) that ow. DE in 
cheffe] myschyef 4? 1059 aboute the rounde]} rounde about the & 
1060 to stoppe] and stopped owte G 1061 us] his 2 wysely | 
bisily # 1062 That...be] And every passage have ben G 
1063 Commyng and goyng bothe fer and neere G Ch. xii, title. 
shewynge of oure] and pease that wold sew thurgh 8 _— oure} om. EF 
wyth,.. pease] om. B by auctorite] om. LF xij. | xiij. 2 
1064-1069 for G see Notes 1064 than, for] for the B 


Nota prince 
perelesse. 
Grace Dieu, 
Holy Gost, 
etc. 


Exhortacio 
generalis in 
custodiam 
tocius Anglie 
per diligen- 
clam custodie 
circuitus maris 
circa litoram 
(st¢) ejusdem, 
que debet esse 
per unanimi- 
tatem con- 
siliariorum 
regis et homi- 
num bone 
voluntatis. 


Tres sunt 
cause predicte 
custodie, sc. 
honor et com- 
modum regni 
et obprobrium 
inimicis, 


( 54) 


Take herte and witte and set a governaunce, 
Set many wittes wythouten variaunce 

To one acorde and unanimite 

Put to gode wylle for to kepe the see, 
Furste for worshyp and for profite also, 


1070 
And to rebuke of eche evyl-wylled foo. 
Thus shall richesse and worship to us longe, 
Than to the noble shall wee do no wronge, 
To bere that coigne in figure and in dede, 
To oure corage and to oure enmyes drede; 1075 


For whiche they muste dresse hem to pease in haste, 
Or ellis there thrifte to standen and to waste, 

As this processe hathe proved by and bye, 

All by reason and experte policie, 

And by stories whiche preved well this parte, 
And elles I woll my lyffe put in jeparte. 

But many landes wolde seche her peace for nede; 
The see well kepte, it must be do for drede. 
Thus muste Flaundres for nede have unite 

And pease wyth us, it woll none other bee, 
Wythine shorte while, and ambassiatours 

Wolde bene here sone to trete for ther socours. 
This unité is to Goddes plesaunce, 

And pease after the werres variaunce ; 


1080 


1085 


1067 Set many] Applyynge yowre A? 1069 wylle or to] helpe 
and D 1070 for profite] profite A7S.S, 1071 of] om. B 1075 
to oure enmyes] 44 Ha; oure enemyes to AFG 1077 thrifte 
... waste] 4//a; tryst shalle empeire and wast 4?; thrifte shalle gone 
to wast 4; thryfte begynneth to skante and waast CG; trust to styntyn 
and to wast # 1080 preyed] proven 4?2G; prove & 1082 
wolde seche her] wold here seche 8; here seche wolde DEF nede | 
mede DEF 1086 while] tyme D-G ambassiatours] her ambassa- 
tours & ; theyre embassadours G 1088 Goddes] 2; God 4 4*#GHa 


———— 


—_ 


(55 ) 


The ende of bataile is pease sikerlye, 
And power causeth pease finall verily. 

Kepe than the see abought in speciall, 
Whiche of England is the rounde wall, 
As thoughe England were lykened to a cite 
And the wall environ were the see. 
Kepe than the see, that is the wall of Englond, 
And than is Englond kepte by Goddes sonde ; 
That, as for ony thinge that is wythoute, 
Englande were than at ease wythouten doute, 
And thus shuld everi lande, one with another, 


TO0go 


1095 


TIoo 
Entrecomon as brother wyth his brother, 
And live togedre werreles in unite 
Wythoute rancoure in verry charite, 
In reste and pese to Cristis grete plesaunce, 
Wythoutez striffe, debate and variaunce. 1105 


Whiche pease men shulde enserche with besinesse 
And knytt it sadely, holdyng in holynesse. 

The apostil seyth, if that ye liste to see, 

‘ Be ye busy for to kepe unite 

Of the spirite in the bonde of pease,’ 

Whiche is nedefull to all wythouten lees. 

The profete bideth us pease for to enquere ; 

To purseue it, this is holy desire. 


IIIoO 


1091 B ends with this line power] poverte BCG final] verily] 


A2_-G; finally 4 Ha 1092 Kepe] CDG; Kepte 44°F Ha 1095 
environ] envyrouned G 1096 Kepe] Kepte CF 1097 kepte] 
seurG  sonde] hond 4?; hand G 1099 than] ow. MSS. 1102 
live] life 4 werreles] withoute werre CG 1105 and] or & 
1106 men] we A? enserche] inforse C; encrese D 1107 
sadely] sad DEF; sadde G 1108 that] A*, om. AP GHa 1110 


bonde| hand # 1111 lees] lesse 4; leas ¥ I1I2 us] us alle 4? 
1113 And aftyr hit to persewe with herte clere CG this is holy] 
is holy hys A? 


Finis belli 
e[s]t pax. 


De circuitu 
maris, quod 
est quasi mu- 
rus et vicina 
regni Anglie. 


Ad Eph. 4 

(v. 3), ‘So- 
liciti sitis 
servare unita- 
tem spiritus 

in vinculo 
pacis’. 

In Psalterio 
(Ps, xxxiv. 14), 


‘ Inquire 
pacem et 
persequere 
eam ’, 


Math. v*° (9), 
‘ Beati paci- 
fici, quoniam 
filii Dei vo- 
cabuntur ’. 


Proverbis 
(xvi. 7), 
‘Cum placue- 
rint Domino 
viae hominis, 
inimicos ejus 
convertet ad 
pacem’, 


Pacem relin- 
quo vobis, 
pacem meam 
do vobis 


(Joh. xiv. 27). 


Urbs beata 
Terusalem 
dicta pacis 
visio, etc. 


( 56 ) 
Oure lord Ihesu seith ‘ Blessid mot they be 
That maken pease’, that is tranquillite ; 
For ‘ peasemakers ’, as Mathew writeth aryght, 
‘Shall be called the sonnes of God Allmight’. 
God yeve us grace the weyes for to kepe 
Of his preceptis and slugly not to slepe 
In shame of synne, that oure verry foo 
Mow be to us convers and torned too. 
For in Proverbis a texte is to purpose 
And pleyne inowgh wythoutez ony glose, 
‘Whan mennes weyes please unto oure Lorde, 
It shall converte and brynge to accorde 
Mannes enmyes unto the pease verray ’, 
In unité to live to Goddis pay. 
Whiche unité, pease, reste and charite 
He that was here cladde in humanite, 
That came from hevyne and stiede with our nature 
(Or he ascendid he yafe to oure cure 
And lefte us pease ageyne striffe and debate), 
Mote gefe us—pease so well iradicate 
Here in this worlde that after att his feste 
Wee mowe have pease in the londe of beheste, 
Jerusalem, which of pease is the sight, 
Wyth the bryghtnes of his eternall lighte, 


IIIs 


Il20 


I125 


1130 


1115 that is] whicheis DEF; wh.isnamed G 1117 Shall] shull 


A; schulde 477G 1119 slugly] slewthly 4*; sloggedly G 1120 
of] and CG 1123 And] om. MSS. 1125 It] He FG 1126 
the] DEG, om, AA*FHa 1327 live] life 4; leve 427#G 1128 


1129 cladde] Ha; claude 4; glad A?F; 


Whiche] With GHa 
1130 stiede] stiede up 4; styed up A*//a; 


cladd CZ; clad DG 


stie C; stye 2; stey /; steigh G with our] withowt A? 1131 
oure]| A2CHFG; us AHa 1132 us] CE /G;wythus JdA’Ha ageyne 


1133 iradicate] irradiate CG 


...(1133) pease] om, A? 
1137 the] D-G; his 4 A*Ha 


A°C-G; all this 4a 


1134 att his] 
his] om. MSS. 


C37) 
There glorified in reste wyth his tuicione, 
The Deite to see wyth full fruicione. 
He secunde persone in divinenesse is : 1140 
He us assume and brynge us to his blisse. Amen. 


flere endithe the trewe processe of the libelle of 
Lnglysshe policie, exhortynge all Englande to 
kepe the see environ and namely the narowe see, 
shewynge whate worshipe, profite and salvactone 
commeth thereof to the reigne of Englonde, ete. 


Go furthe, libelle, and mekely shewe thy face, 
Apperynge ever wyth humble contynaunce, 
And pray my lordes thee to take in grace 
In opposaile and, cherishynge thee, avaunce 114; 
To hardynesse, if that not variaunce 
Thow haste fro troughte by full experience, 
Auctours and reasone ; yif ought faile in substaunce, 
RKemitte to heme that yafe thee this science. 


Sythen that it is sothe in verray feythe 1150 
That the wyse lorde baron of Hungerforde 

Hathe thee oversene, and verrily he seithe 
That thow arte trewe, and thus he dothe recorde, 


1139 The Deite] And hym G 1140 He] The G in divinenesse] 
ffa; in divinis AA?F; in dominiis DZ; in divyne esse G II4! 
assume] asyng C; assomme DZ _ us to] unto HG his] 4?C-G; the 
Affa Explicit om. A?C Here] Thus D-G __ processe] pollecye 
DEF libelle] bible DE FG and namely,..see] om. Ha 
shewynge ... etc.] om. DEF worshipe] om. Ha profite] om. G 
commeth] with worship commeth Ha 1142 furthe] om, 4? 
libelle} lytylle lybelle A?; lytle bylle C 1145 Opposaile| apposell 
C; especial DZ; apposaile # and... avaunce] and cheryshe thee 
and avaunce CG 1146 not] no #G 1147 fro troughte] sore 
sowghte trowthe CG’ 1148 faile] falle CG 1149 heme] hym 
G 1150 Sythen that] That sythe 44?; That seth Ha 


$058 I 





(5° ) 
Nexte the Gospell : God wotte it was his worde, 


Whanne he thee redde all over in a nyghte. IT55 
Go forthe, trewe booke, and Criste defende thi ryghte. 


Explicit libellus de policia conservativa marts. 


In the manuscripts of the second edition (C-G) the 
following eight-line stanza takes the place of the secona 
stanza as above, the text here being printed mainly 
from fF. 


To the grete prelate, the highest confessour, 
The grete maister of the grettest hous, 
Chief tresorer for the grete escecour, 
Bisshope and erle and barone, plentevous 1160 
Of highe wittes, lordes thre famous, 
To examyne thy dulled ruditee 
I offre thee them, to be gracious 
To thyne excuse ; farewelle, myne owne treté. 


1157 the highest] that highest G _confessour] so cont. C 1158 
grete} grettest DZ 1159 for]of CG __ grete escecour] gret socoure 
C; gretest socour /’; gret scecours G 1160 and| om. AZSS. 
etle| duc erl G 1161 thre] righte G 1162 dulled ruditee} 
doubled renditee C; the duble rnditee Z; dulle rudytee G 1164 
thyne] myne CG 


N-@rloEs> 


Title. Libelle. Used in its original sense of a little book (/ibe//us) 
or short treatise. The reading ‘bible’, plainly a corruption, is peculiar 
to MSS. of the second edition. They retain ‘libelle’ in the Envoy, 
and ‘libellus’ in the Explicit. 

the narowe see, i.e. the straits between Dover and Calais. 

2. Of utterwarde, i.e. from the outer side, or from external 
troubles. 

4. one the best. Though only in DG, this reading is preferable 
to ‘one of the best’. The use of ‘one’ with a superlative (as zs in 
Latin) is well known. Cf. Chaucer, Framkeleyn’s Tale, 1. 6, ‘oon the 
faireste’, and Shakespeare, Henry VJIJ/, ii. 4. 48, ‘one the wisest 
prince’ (quoted in Mew Engl. Dict.). See below, ll. 104, 494, 830, 868. 
It is of course the policy, not the realm of England, that is meant. 

5. as who seith, i.e. as one may say. A// read ‘that who seith’, 
but ‘that’ is very awkwardly used, and ‘as’ is a probable correction. 
The phrase ‘as who seyth’ occurs in 1. 115, and is a variant of the 
commoner ‘as who should say’, the relative being used indefinitely. 
The reading ‘saileth’ (422DEF) is more likely to be a corruption 
of ‘seith’ than the converse. In Ha‘ who seeth’ may mean ‘ whether 
one looks south, north, &c.’ 

6. thamyralte, i.e. the admiralty, in the sense of naval superiority. 

8. The emperor Sigismund landed at Dover May 1, 1416, and 
remained in England until Aug. 24. The purpose of his visit was 
to mediate between England and France, but on his own account he 
entered into an alliance with Henry V on Aug. 15. Henry followed 
him to Calais on Sept. 4, and at a conference there with French 
envoys a truce was signed on Oct. 3 (Ramsay, Lancaster and York, 
i, pp. 233-42). The author perhaps heard this story of him from 

[2 


l. 9 Notes 60 


Lord Hungerford (1.1151, note), who was attached to his service while 
he was in England (Proc. of the Privy Council, ii, p. 194), and who 
vouched for the truth of the ZzdeZ when it was submitted to the 
Council (Il. 1150-55). 

g. Whyche yet regneth. As the emperor died Dec. 9, 1437, the 
Libel must have been begun before that date, or at least before his 
death was known in England. The MSS. of the second edition read 
‘Whiche late regned’ (CG) or ‘Of high renowne’ (DEF); and B, 
though its text is otherwise of the first edition, has ‘ Whiche reigned’. 

11. aS hym thought, i.e. as it seemed to him (OE. ¢hyncan, to 
seem, distinct from the personal verb ¢hencan, to think). 

20. sure to youre mageste. Only ZB has ‘sire’, but Wright so 
misread ‘sure’ in 4 and was followed by Hertzberg. The reading 
‘to’ (B-G) seems better than ‘ and’ (44?H/Ha). 

24-8. Instead of these lines G reads: 


What ennemy can escape or myschyef dyfferre, 
Eyther marchant or other saylyng thourgh here? 
But that nedys he must take trewes, this is no dwere, 
Bothe Spayne and Flaundres and other, trust me to, 
Or elles thourgh the narow se schuld they not go. 


In the third line ‘dwere’, of uncertain etymology,= doubt. The 
quotations in /V.£.D, range between 1440-60. 

25. may forby be agoo (agone, gone), i.e. may go past. Cf. 1.135, 
‘passe forth bye’. For ‘be gone’ = ‘go’, cf. Chaucer, AZarchantes 
Tale, |. 914, ‘Into his fresshe gardin is ago’. 

28. hyndered alle. The grammatical construction is not clear, 
and we should perhaps read ‘are’ for ‘alle’ as in £2, or insert ‘be’ 
before ‘ hyndered’. 

29. I caste me, i. e. set myself, resolved. Cf. 1l. 656,712, 835, where 
there is no reflexive pronoun. 

30. att eye, i.e. visibly, clearly. Cf.1.264. The final e is sounded 
here in scansion, urless ‘shewen’ is read for ‘shewe’. 

32. ageyne abusyon, i.e. against wrong-doing. The reading ‘to 
exclude’ in CG for ‘ageyne’ looks like an explanatory gloss. 

33- As it stands, this line can hardly be scanned. Possibly we 


61 Notes l. 39 


should read ‘And towar|dys oure | enmyes | confuslione’. The cor- 
ruption of ‘towardys’ (towards) into ‘cowardyse’ would necessitate 
the insertion of ‘and to’, to the detriment of the metre. But ‘ cowar- 
dyse’ is inallthe MSS, The author gives as his reason for writing 
his desire to acquit his conscience before God, to record his protest 
against wrongdoing and cowardice in resisting it, and to confound 
his country’s enemies. 

34. oure noble, i, e. the gold noble first coined in 1344 and show- 
ing on the obverse the king with drawn sword seated in a ship 
(see pl. III). This new type of impression is supposed to commemorate 
the great naval victory of Edward III over the French at Sluys in 
1340. See Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, 1840, i, p. 219, and cf. 
I, t001 below. Another explanation of its origin is given by Oppen- 
heim, Administration of the Royal Navy, 1896, p. 7: ‘ The gold noble 
of 1344, into which so much meaning has been read, was struck in 
combination with the people of Flanders for political and trading pur- 
poses and in connection with Edward’s intrigues to obtain their 
financial and military support.... In 1343 the Commons petitioned 
for a gold coin to run equally in England and Flanders and thus 
strengthened the king’s purpose,’ There is no doubt that the device 
was generally understood to assert a claim to sovereignty at sea. See 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 1915, 
pp. 268, 303. 

37. for the shippe sette a shepe. Cf. Capgrave, De J/lustribus 
Henricis, Rolls ed., i, p. 135, ‘Cachinnant de nobis inimici et dicunt 
“ Tollite navem de pretiosa moneta vestra et imprimite ovem ”, vecor- 
diam vestram (nostram ?) in hoc arguentes.’ He wrote circ. 1444, and 
other references in the same chapter show that he quoted from the Zzée/. 
A somewhat similar expression was used by James I when told, as 
a child, that he should never show anger. ‘Than’, he replied, ‘I suld 
not waire ye lyoun in my armes bot rather a scheip’ (Miscellanies, 
Scot. Hist. Soc., xv, 1892, p. Ixxiv). 

38. benome, i.e. paralysed. OE. denomen, pp. of den/man, to take 
away, came to mean deprived of power or motion, benumbed. 

39. Who dare weel say, &c., i.e. Who will venture to remind 
those in power that they ought for very shame to bestir themselves to 
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guard the sea? The words ‘I wolle asaye ... to do thys worke’ 
appear to be a parenthesis, in which the author answers his own 
question. 

41. wole ever the (thee), i.e. will ever thrive (OE. Séoxz). Sol.97, 
‘wolle nevere ithe’, where the prefix z represents the OE. ge. 

43. Shall any prynce, &c. The substitution here of ‘the duke of 
Burgoyne’ for ‘any prynce’ is one of the changes which mark the 
second edition of the Zzée/. In the phrase ‘what so be hys name’ 
there is possibly a reminiscence of the proclamation, Mar. 28, 1436, 
that, although the Flemings had been seduced from their allegiance to 
the king ‘ab illo quise dicit ducem Burgundiae et comitem Flandriae’, 
those resident in England who renewed their oath should not be 
molested (/vedera, x, p. 636, cf. p. 646). In London the houses of 
Flemish merchants had been sacked by the mob (Ramsay, Lanc. and 
York, i, p. 476). 

44. nobles moche lyche to oures. In 1417 proclamation was 
made that the gold nobles of Flanders, called Burgundy nobles, which 
were of less value than the English noble, should thenceforth not be 
accepted on pain of forfeiture (Ruding, i, p. 259). There are close 
imitations of the nobles of Edward III, but bearing the name and 
titles of Philip le Hardi, duke of Burgundy, and similar coins were 
struck by the duke’s successors, as well as by towns such as Ghent, 
so late as 1583. It appears also that English nobles of Henry VI 
were forged in the Low Countries, being only distinguished from the 
genuine coins by their lighter weight and rougher workmanship (/Vzzz7s- 

53. bastarde. A sweet kind of Spanish wine with a muscadel 
flavour (V.Z.D.). See below, 1. 132, note. The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it may have had some reference to its inferior or adulter- 
ated quality. 

54. and also grayne. Not corn, but grain as a term used for dye, 
especially the scarlet dye from the Kermes insect found in Spain and 
other parts bordering on the Mediterranean, feeding on the dwarf 
Quercus coccifera. See Port Books of Southampton, South. Rec. Soc., 
ed. P. Studer, 1913, p. 42. The metre requires some such word as 
‘also’ (from CG). Hertzberg inserts ‘eek’. 


63 Notes l. 61 


55. Whyte Castell sope. See a book of customs rates, 1507, 
‘Sope called Castyll (Castile) sope or wyght sope’, assessed at Ios. 
a cwt. (Gras, Zhe Early English Customs Systent, 1918, p. 702). 

wax is not in vayne. This is the reading in 4A’*HHa, but it 
does not account for the terms ‘armonc’ (2) and ‘armoure’ (/*), 
and may be a corruption, due to the inability of ordinary scribes to 
recognize unfamiliar articles of commerce. The Customs Accounts in 
the Public Record Office, e. g. 11-12 Hen. VI, mention among imports 
from Spain ‘amygdola iardene’ or Jordan almonds, which are so 
called, not from the river Jordan (they come chiefly from Malaga), but 
from Sp. jardin, a garden. Possibly therefore the true reading here 
is ‘wax, almondes ierdayne’, the last word being ‘easily corrupted 
into ‘in vayne’ if the first syllable was originally written as z with the 
usual upward curl for ev or or. It may be noted that Z reads 
‘certayne’, a still more easy corruption. 

56. wadmole. A coarse, thick woollen stuff (ON. vadmd/), which 
appears to have been used especially for horse-collars. It is the 
‘thick blue vadmal, which Icelandic women weave in the winter 
months to make clothes for the household’ (Bryce, Memories of 
Travel, 1923, p. 27). 

57. poyntmakers, i.e. makers of the points, laces, or tags with 
which the hose and other articles of clothing were fastened. 

58. Saffron. The cultivation of Crocus sativus or saffron (Arab. 
za‘faran) was introduced into Spain by the Arabs and is still largely 
carried on there. It is best known as a yellow dye, produced from the 
orange-red stamens, but is also used in medicine and cookery and as 
a perfume. English saffron, mostly cultivated at Saffron Walden, in 
Essex, was noted in the fifteenth century. 

quiksilver. The quicksilver mines of Almaden in Spain were the 
chief source of supply until the discovery of still richer deposits of the 
metal in California. 

wheche Spaynes marchandy. The omission of ‘arne’ or ‘ar’ 
(4.A*7Z) after ‘wheche’ improves both sense and metre, and is sup- 
ported by BL. 

61. The havene of Sluse. Sluys, about ten miles NE. of Bruges, 
is now connected with the sea by canal only, but was formerly a 
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harbour and port on the Zwyn, an arm of the sea since silted up. Tt 
was the scene of the English naval victory in 1340. On its great com- 
mercial importance see Sir John Fortescue’s Comodytes of England 
(Works, 1869, p. 552): ‘For as moche as Sluse in Flandyrs ys mydway 
betwene bothe (i.e. north and south) and thereto a goode havon 
and all maner of merchandyse may better be caryed thense by londe 
and by watyr than from ony place on that other syde of the see, that 
ys the grete cause that the merchaunts of all crysten natyons makyn 
to Sluse in Flanders there grete repayre’, 

they have. This reading (DZ) is the most probable correction for 
‘here havene’ in d# Ha; but ‘They have at Sluse here havene’ is 
an alternative. 

70-3. Instead of these four lines G reads: 


And whan these Spanysh schippys discharged ben, 
The marchandyse of Flaundres they charge hem ajen. 


73- longeth, i.e. belongeth. The reading ‘bougeth’ (4a) is 
plainly a corruption. 

74. Fyne clothe of Ipre. Both Ypres and Courtrai (Flem. 
Kortryk) were noted for the manufacture of linen as well as woollen 
cloth. 

76. fustyane, i.e. fustian (OF. fustaigne, It. fustagno), a coarse 
material made of cotton and flax, supposed to have got its name from 
Fostat, a suburb of Cairo. 

78. at the fulle, i.e. to the full extent, altogether. 

83. He that seyth nay...is. If‘seyde...was’ (47 HHz) is 
the true reading, some particular person would seem to be meant. 

88. there degrees, i. e. their position, estate. 

g1. Susteyneth | the comons | Flemmynges | I un|derstonde. 
The metre would be better without ‘comons’ or ‘ comon’, which may 
have been a gloss from 1. 123 inserted in the text. 

92. hys wolle. England here, as Flanders in 1. 95, is regarded as 
a masculine noun, 

95. wythowghten lees, i.e. without lies, truly, verily. Used asan 
expletive or metrical tag, like ‘iwys’ (OE. gewzs, certain) in ]. 117. 

97. wolle nevere ithe. See above, 1. 41, note. 
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98. as in cheffe, i.e. chiefly, above all. 

99-101. Later the superiority of English to Spanish wool was not 
so strongly marked. Thus in his ‘ Treatise concernynge the Staple and 
the Commodities of this Realme’, ¢ewzd. Hen. VIII, Clement Arm- 
stronge remarks, ‘ Now of late years peple comonly reportith Spaynysh 
woll is almost as good as English woll, which may well be soo, by that 
Spayn hath housbonded ther wolle frome warse to better and England 
from better to warse’ (Drei volkwirthschaftliche Denkschriften aus 
der Zeit Heinrich’s VIT/, ed. R. Pauli, p. 28, in Abhandlungen der 
Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenchaften zu Gottingen, Bd. 23,1878). In 
spite of the efforts of Parliament to protect the English breed of sheep, 
Edward IV is said to have helped to improve the Spanish breed by 
sending a present of rams to the king of Aragon (Cunningham, p. 439). 

9g. cometh not to preffe (proof, test), i.e. is ofno good. 

100. tosed and menged, i. e. carded (teased, ME. /osez, from the 
same root as OE, /#saz) and blended (OE. mengan). 

1o1. the gretter delle, i.e. the greater part, in a greater propor- 
tion. With its usual propensity to double consonants, A writes ‘ delle ’ 
for ‘ dele’ (deal). 

104. one the cheffe, See above, |. 4, note. 

110-13. Instead of these four lines G reads: 


Ne the flete of Flaundres fetche at Rochel no wyn, 
Ne passe not to the Bretounez bay for salt so fyn. 


112. the Rochell, i.e. La Rochelle. The epithet fumous in 
‘fumose wyne’ means vaporous, not as the ‘fumosi Falerni’ of 
Tibullus, II. i. 27, ripened in the smoke of a fumarvium. 

113. Britounse bay, i.e. the Bretons’ bay. The same no doubt 
which is called ‘the baye’ in 1. 324. Nicolas (Hzstory of the Royal 
Navy, ii, p. 138) identifies ‘La Baye’ with the bay of Bourgneuf, 
a little to the south of the Loire, near the isle of Normoutier and on 
the border of Poitou. Both bay and isle, with all the salt there, were 
granted by Edward III to Walter de Bentley and his wife Joan, dame 
de Clisson, in 1349 (Rot. Franc., 46). It was the salt-fleet from 
Bourgneuf, consisting of a hundred vessels, Flemish, Dutch, and 
Hanseatic, which was captured by Robert Winnington by a piratical 
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misuse of a commission to clear the sea of pirates in 1449 (Ramsay, ii, 
p. 102). 

115. As who seyth. Seel. 5, note. 

there thryfte is alle ago, i.e. their prosperity is entirely gone. 
For thrift in this its original sense cf. ll. 397, 1077, and Chaucer, 
Troyl. and Crys., ii, 1. 847, Now goode thryft have he wher so that 
he be’. Though ‘alle’ is only in JZ, the metre is faulty without it. 

120. leffe or lothe, i.e. lief (OE. /éof) or loth (OE. /40), willing or 
unwilling. 

121. madere, i.e. madder (Rubia ctinctoria), the root of which was 
used in dyeing (cf. 1. 543) and also in medicine. 

122. in substaunce, i.e. generally, as a general rule. More often 
with ‘as’ before ‘in’ (cf. 1. 268), and it should perhaps be inserted here. 

127. torneth into sale, i.e. is dispatched (lit. turns itself) for sale. 
Grammatically ‘torneth’ (CG) is a better reading than either ‘torne’ 
(A HHa) or ‘tornen’ (DEF). 

128. trought, i.e. truth (trouthe D-Ha), in the sense of firm bonds 
of amity. But 2 may be right in reading ‘ truse’ (trewes 4”). Treaties 
of peace, friendship, and alliance with Portugal were confirmed so 
recently as Feb. 18, 1436 (oedera, x, p. 631), and all search or moles- 
tation of Portuguese vessels was forbidden on Oct. 24 (ib., p. 656). 
Portuguese merchants also had by letters-patent the right of exporting 
woollen cloth and were therefore excepted in a proclamation against its 
export, Apr. 13 and 17, 1437 (Proc. of Privy Council, v, pp. 10, 15). 

131. wee Englysshe passen into there countrees. This is 
strong evidence that English merchants visited the Peninsula at this 
time, whatever may have been the case somewhat earlier (see Cunning- 
ham, p. 415). 

132. osey. ‘A sweet French wine, viz d@’Aussay, wine of Alsace’ 
(V.Z.D.). But it is here a Portuguese product, and in Sir John 
Fortescue’s Comodytes of England (see above, |. 61, note) it is included 
among imports ‘oute of Portugale and Algarbe’, i.e. Algarve, the 
southernmost province of Portugal. Inthe Alorte Arthur, circ. 1440, 
1, 202, it is also coupled with ‘algarde’, and in fact it is generally 
mentioned in connexion with wines from the Peninsula (A. L. Simon, 
Hist. of the Wine Trade, 1906, i, p. 287). The regulations for the 
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prices of wines, 5 Rich. II (1381-2), speak of § vins de Gascoigne de la 
Rochelle Oseye et Despaigne et vins Rinois (Rhinois)’ and again of 
‘vins de Gascoigne Doseye ou Despaigne’ (Stat. of the Realm, ii, 
p. 19, cf. Rot. Pari. iii, p. 121). This points to some place or district 
as the origin ofthename. Kuno Meyer (Sé/zungsberichte der Konigl.- 
preuss. Ak. der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Cl., xxi, 1914, p. 633) 
may be right in identifying it with Auxois, a comté of Burgundy, in 
which case, as osey was a white wine, it was probably of a Chablis 
character. If it was carried down the Rhone and by sea round the 
Peninsula, it might be popularly supposed to come from Portugal. 
A London ordinance of Feb. 27, 1409, forbade the sale of oseye for 
more than 8d. a gallon as against 12@. for malvezie, romenye, or 
bastard, and 6d. for wine of Gascony or La Rochelle (R. R. Sharpe, 
Cal. of London Letter-Books, L, p. 71). 

greyne. See above, |. 54, note. In the customs rates, 1507, 
‘Portynggale grayne’ was assessed at 16d. alb. (Gras, of. ciz., p. 698). 

133. cordeweyne, i.e. cordwain, Spanish leather of tanned goat- 
skin, so called from Cordova. Cf. Chaucer, Szx Thofas, |, 21, ‘ His 
shoon of cordewane’. Its use for shoes caused shoemakers to be 
called cordwainers (Fr. cordonnier), a name which still survives in the 
London Cordwainers’ Company. 

134. salt hydes. Probably ‘salt’ is an adjective (cf. 1. 529), and 
not a distinct article of export, though it is so styled in the margin. 


139. chaungeable they are. On the inconstancy and lack of 
discipline of the Flemings see Wavrin, Recueil des Croniques, Rolls 
ed. iv, p. 194. He gives it as the reason why the defenders of Calais 
in 1436 were so little afraid of them ; or, as the writer of a ballad on 
the siege expresses it, ‘Calais was so ferd of you they shitte never 
a gate’ (Brie, The Brut, pt. ii, p. 582). 

142. What for enmyes, &c. Whether ‘for’ (cf. 1. 817) or ‘soo’ 
(so) is the true reading, the meaning is ‘whether open enemies or 
those who covertly support them’. For Il. 142, 143, G reads; 

Unto our said ennemys be set to resorte 
In tyme of werre ne theym to supporte. 

145. yf reason lede thys clausse, i.e. as may be reasonably 

inferred, ‘ clausse’ being used in the sense of conclusion. 
K 2 
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146,147. For these lines G reads: 


They of Flaundres for pees schuld pray and knele, 
And other landes seche pees, dowte hit never a dele. 


146. pease of us be Sought. This reading (4?) is better than any 
of those in the other MSS. 

153. crestclothe. This was some kind of linen fabric. The name 
is of uncertain origin, but was possibly derived from its ridged or 
tufted nature. On the other hand, the readings ‘ cresse’ (4*) and 
‘crese’ (F) suggest that it may have had some connexion with 
‘crease’ (Bret. £rviz, a wrinkle) or ‘crass’ (F. crasse), coarse, thick, 
In the Port Books of Southampton (ed. Studer, 1913, p. 10) it appears, 
in conjunction with ‘ canevas’, as ‘ tele de cres’, 

161. have bowght alle to dere, i. e. have found to their cost all too 
dearly. Without ‘ And’, supplied from 4?’G, the line must be scanned 
with ‘That’ as an emphatic monosyllabic first foot. The reading 
‘alle to (too) dere’ suits the metre better than ‘full dere’ as in 4 Ha. 

163. On thys seyde see, i.e. in the narrow sea. But ‘syde’ 
(A*DEFHa), i.e. on the English coast, for ‘seyde’ (said, 42/7) 
receives some support from the following lines. 

false coloured pelours, i.e. treacherous plunderers (OF. Az//er, 
ME. #zlzen, to peel, rob). Cf. Pzers Plowman, V. ili, 1. 194, ‘ Wipout 
pite, piloure, pore men pow robbedest ’. 

164. Seynt Malouse, i.e. St. Malo, a noted haunt of pirates. 

173. That into the regnes of bost have ronne here soune. 
This line as it stands is obscure and is probably corrupt. Hertzberg 
transposes ‘have’ and ‘bost’ and reads ‘ That to the regnes of heven 
bost ron her sown’, with ‘heven’ for ‘have’ and ‘ bost’ (which means 
clamour as well as boast) as an adverb. Possibly, with ‘hath’ (CGA) 
for ‘have’, it is a case of inversion, ‘ here soune of bost’ meaning ‘ the 
noise of their boasting’. Comparison, however, with 1. 936, ‘Whose 
soune (i. e. fame) wente oute in all the world aboute’, suggests that ‘ of 
bost’ may be a corruption of ‘about’, the meaning being ‘so that 
their fame hath spread into the regions (BCG) about’, i.e. far and 
wide. 

176. easy. Used in the sense of poor, indifferent. 
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177. turneth hem to reprobacione, i.e. brings reproach upon 
them (the Bretons). Possibly, however, ‘hem’ refers to ‘They that 
the see shulde kepe’ in 1. 175. 

178-245. For this story see the Introduction, p. xxiii. MSS. of the 
second edition make a separate chapter (iv) of it, so that ch. iv of 
the first edition becomes ch. v, and so on. 

179. a goode squyere. In the second edition ‘ Hampton squyere’. 
Most probably therefore John Hampton, esquire of the body to the 
king, whose name often occurs in the Patent Rolls, Zewp~. Hen. VI, is 
meant. He was also master of the ordnance and of the queen’s 
horses, constable of Chester, and water-bailly of Plymouth (Ca/. P.R., 
lil, pp. 331, 5133 V, pp. 214, 332), and he was joined with Adam 
Moleyns, probably author of the Zzde/, as a crown-feoffee of alien 
priories (ib. iii, p. 471). As ‘Hampton esquire’ he was included in 
a list of ministers and officials of the court-party indicted after the fall 
of the duke of Suffolk, Aug. 1450 (Kingsford, Azg?. Hist. Literature of 
the 15th Cent., pp. 359, 365). 

180. Toke unto me, i.e. gave to me. This obsolete sense of the 
verb ‘to take’ was formerly common. 

181. comonde, i.e. discussed. To ‘common with’ is to share with, 
talk over in common with, &c. 

186. On the economic policy of Edward III and the causes of its 
failure, see Cunningham, pp. 266, 298. 

190. Therfore Harflewe and Houndflewe dyd he makene. For 
‘ Therfore’ (A422) we have ‘ That (= so that) fro’ in 4 and ‘ That for’ 
in D-HHa, with the omission of and’ in all MSS. except BDZA ; 
but, as ‘and’ appears in H as well as in 4, the text as printed 
probably represents the true reading. Harfleur and Honfleur are on 
opposite sides of the mouth of the Seine; but what particular 
action of Edward III with regard to them is here meant it is difficult 
to say. 

195. redy boune, i.e. ready prepared (ON. dum, pp. of dza, to 
prepare). The two words therefore have the same sense, but they 
are frequently used, as here, in combination. 

200. navy. Clearly a better reading than ‘money’ (2). Wright 
misread ‘mone’ for ‘nave’ in 4 and was followed by Hertzberg. 
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201. But when, &c. A/HHa omit ‘when’, but it may be sup- 
plied from CG. 

203. hente, i.e. taken (OE. entan, to seize, take hold of); here 
used in the sense of received or suffered. 

204. Though rather awkwardly expressed, the complaint seems to 
have been that such injury was incurred by trusting to the convention, 
and that the peace which had been made was thus denied. Some- 
thing may be said for the reading of G, ‘of pees made and sone re- 
fused’. 

207. Mevere a dele, i.e. in no part (deal), never a whit. Cf. 
Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. ii, ll. 1331, 1332, ‘ By and by hetold her 
every del | The which in soth she liked nevere a del’. 

209. obeysaunce. Scanned as a quadri-syllable’, ‘ obé|ysaunce’ 
(F. obéissance). In both this and the preceding line, unless the read- 
ings ‘subjegete’ (subjugate, /) and ‘ Nethyr’ (4?) are adopted, the 
first foot is a monosyllable, ‘ Be | subject’ and ‘ Ner | be un|dere’. 
Hertzberg reads ‘ béen’ in both lines. 

217. Foweye. Fowey, in Cornwall, was formerly much more 
important than it is at present. It furnished forty-seven ships with 
770 men for the siege of Calais in 1346, while Dartmouth only 
supplied thirty-one ships with 757 men, and Plymouth twenty-six 
ships with 603 men (Hakluyt, i, p. 119). It was burnt by Breton 
pirates in 1378 and again in 1457, but its own seamen were notorious 
for piracy. 

221. Out of the several readings ‘Than’ (then), ‘ That’ (so that), 
‘The’ and ‘ Those’, the first on the whole seems to be the best. 

222. made they myght not route, i.e. kept them dispersed (ME. 
vouten, to gather together, OF. voute, an assembly). Cf. Chaucer, 
Man of Lawes Tale, \. 442,‘In al that lond no cristen men durste 
route’, For the subst. ‘route’, see 1. 537. 

223. lernyd hem for to loutte, i.e. taught them to submit (OE. 
litan, to bend, bow). 

224. in semblable wyse, i.e. in like manner. This is the reading 
of A*CGH and, with slight variations, of DEF, and it is supported by 
B, ‘in like wise’, the meaning being that the duke wrote to the same 
effect, i.e. excusing himself, as he had done before (ll, 205-10). 
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Hertzberg’s conjecture ‘in his examples wyse’ in correction of Aa, 
‘an ensample wyse’, obliged him to change ‘ excusyng’ in |. 226 into 
*accusyng’, ; 

226. oure meny wode, i.e. our force raging wrath (OE. wdéd, 
mad). Meyné (OF. mazszé) originally meant a household or train of 
servants (as in Il. 300, 938), and then any body of men or a military 
force. 

228. werred forth, i. e. went forth to war, fought their way. 

229. neygh, i.e. nigh, nearly. If this reading (4 4a) is followed, 
instead of ‘nerhand’ (A?C FG), the line is scanned ‘ And | had neygh | 
destrujed’ (destroyed), &c. 

231. Shulde | have loste,i.e. destroyed. An obsolete sense of lose. 

239. Marchaundes hadde pease. This was hardly the case late 
in Edward’s reign. In 1372 Parliament had to complain of the decay 
ofthe navy, which twenty years before had been so strong that ‘all 
countries held and called our lord king of the sea’ (Rot. Pari. ii, 
p. 311), and in the year of his death numerous coast-towns from 
Yarmouth to Plymouth were sacked by pirates (Oppenheim, Admin. 
of the Royal Navy, 1896, p. 8). 

240. a statute for Lumbardes. The allusion no doubt is to the 
Act 17 Edw. III, 1343 (Rot. Parl. ii, p. 137), that Lombards and other 
alien merchants should be liable to taxation (taxez et taillez) for the 
term of their residence in England or depart within forty days. But 
this did not limit their stay to forty days, but only laid down the con- 
ditions on which they were allowed to stay longer. On the other hand, 
in his first charter to London in 1327 Edward commanded that all 
alien merchants should sell their wares within forty days of their 
landing (Cunningham, p. 292). 

244. be wytt of suche appreffe, i.e. by such proved ability. 

251. townes of Poperynge and of Bell. In the French chronicles 
the two towns named as burnt by the duke of Gloucester in his raid 
into West Flanders in Aug. 1436 are Poperinghe and Bailleul (Mon- 
strelet, v, p. 263; Wavrin, iv, p. 202). The English chronicles 
(e.g. W. Gregory, ed. Gairdner, 1876, p. 179, ‘ He brent Poperyng and 
Belle, ii goode townys, and many moo othyr vylagys’) agree with our 
author; but Bailleul is probably meant. 
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257. Oure godely woll. Cf, ll. 99-101, note. On the excellence of 
English wool see Lydgate’s poem Horse, Goose and Shee, \\. 356, 357: 


Alle naciouns afferme up to the fulle 
In al the world ther is no bettir wolle. 


260. I do it upon yow, i.e. refer it to you, or appeal to you. 

268. asin substaunce. See above, |. 122, note. 

269. in here chevesaunce, i.e. bargaining, trade-dealings (OF. 
chevir, to manage, bring to a head). 

Ch. v, title. Esterlynges, i.e. Easterlings, or natives of eastern 
Germany and the Baltic provinces, and particularly of the Hanse 
towns. The earliest reference to the use of the term in V.Z.D. is of 
1534, a century later. 

278. too manere peple. Cf. Clement Armstronge (above, Il. 99-Io1, 
note), p. 36: ‘To understand, ther are two Haunces of the Esterlyngs. 
Oon is the olde Haunce of the Sprusyners (Prussians).... They 
come but oons in the yere, bryngyng ther nedfull comodites for 
England, pitche, tarre, bowstavis, wex, flesh, and such other. And 
what they hadd nede of more wollen clothe than England hadd nede 
of ther comodites, therfore they wer wont to bryng gold and silver un- 
coyned, wherof the name of sterlyng silver rose. But to understand, 
that other Haunce is of the Esterlyng merchants of the Hansteddes in 
Almayn. They do England moche hurt, as they be so sufferd, [and] 
wer wont to bryng most gold and Suasburgh logges of silver into 
England. They carye owt of England clothes great quantite all the 
tymes in the yere.’ Pauli identifies Suasburgh with Schwaz in Tyrol. 

282, the substaunce, i. e. the bulk, greater part. 

283. drynken fele to goode chepe, i.e. drink much at moderate 
cost (OE. céaf, price, bargain). 

287. berkyne, i.e. beer-kind, beer. This is the only reference 
given in V.E.D. 

290. in ther buttere they cakked. If ‘buttere’, found in all the 
MSS. except H, which reads ‘ breche’, is correct, the meaning appears 
to be that they befouled the victuals (as according to Monstrelet, v, 
p. 255, they staved in the wine-casks) which they were compelled to 
leave behind in their hurried flight from before Calais in 1436. 
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W. Gregory, Chronicle, p. 179, especially mentions butter: ‘ And 
anon the duke of Burgone with alle hys hoste fledde cowardly, and he 
lefte the most part of his stoffe behynde, for he had haste in hys 
fleynge; for there were lefte many grete gonnys and many of othyr 
ordynaunce, whythe moche vytayle of flesche, flowre, wyne, bere, and 
a grete nomber of barellys whythe botyr’. The Flemings and other 
levies raised by the duke of Burgundy began the siege of Calais on 
July 9, 1436. Measures had already been taken in England to send 
a relieving force, but before it was ready to start, the garrison and 
townsmen had shown such an active resistance that the besiegers, 
further disheartened by the failure of an attempt to block the harbour 
with sunken barges, became mutinous and, retiring in confusion on 
July 29, were finally disbanded at Gravelines two days later. The 
English army under Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, crossed to Calais 
about Aug. 2, and, on finding the siege raised, entered Flanders on 
Aug. 6 and ravaged the country for some days before returning 
home. 

292. To holde here sege, i.e. to maintain their siege of Calais. 
Hertzberg, p. 76, translates ‘ es war Zeit nicht ein Privé zu suchen’, 
a ludicrous misunderstanding. 

293. trusse, i.e. pack up (OF. forser, trosser, to bind together). 
So Monstrelet, v, p. 255, in speaking of the retirement, ‘ toutz les gens 
de guerre et marcheans trouss¢rent tout ce qu’ilz povoient avoir’. 

294. The author’s sarcastic reflections on the Flemings in this and 
following lines are in the second edition made to apply to the duke of 
Burgundy personally, ‘they turned bake’ being changed into ‘ther 
prince turned back’, and so ‘on. Four lines (given here in italic 
within brackets) were also added. Wright printed them (from J) as 
part of his text, but without making the corresponding changes in 
Il, 294-7. 

297. brente and slowe. Cf. A Chronicle of London, ed. Nicolas, 
1827, p. 122, ‘where they brenden and sclewe all that they myghte 
come to, xi dayes durynge, into gret harm of that cuntre’. 

299. They fiede to mewe, i.e. to hiding. A mew was properly 
a cage in which hawks were confined when mewing or moulting 
(F. muer). 
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304. See a ballad on the siege (Brie, Ze Brut, pt. ii, p. 600), which 
ends: 
What hast thou wonne with al thy bysinesse, 
And alle thy tintys to Caleys caryed doun, 
Thyn ordynauncys, whiche cost gret rychesse, 
Bastyle and cartys of fagot gret foysoun, 
Of thy gounnys the dredful noyse and soun ? 
Peyse al togedyr, with many anothyr sygne, 
Thy cowardly flyght, cokeney of a chaumpyoun, 
Whyche darst not fyght and canst so wel malygne. 


305. uttere. The scansion is easier if this word is omitted as in 
B; but the ev in ‘utter’ and ‘ever’ may be slurred. 

Sub-title. enstiene, i.e. here follow. A better reading (/) than 
‘usene’ (4), which is perhaps an error for ‘suene’. A?BCH Ha omit 
the sub-title. 

308. Osmonde. A Swedish iron of superior quality exported in 
small bars and used for arrow-heads, &c. (4V.2A.D.). Curious particu- 
lars of it, with a plate of a bar, eleven inches long, will be found in 
the Proc. of the Soc. of Antiqguaries, Ser. II, xvii, 1897-8, p. 23. The 
old Swedish d&ssmuzd signifies bog-iron, the metal being extracted from 
ore found in bogs by a primitive process still in use in Finland at the end 
of the last century. It appears in commerce as early as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and the bars themselves were here known 
as osmunds., 

309. grey. This was some kind of ‘ peltre-ware’, peltry or fur, so 
called from its colour. For the same reason a badger was called 
a grey (see J. Hodgkin, Proger Terms, p.97). Either badger skins, 
the best of which are said to come from Germany, may therefore be 
meant here, or, more probably, those of the bluish-grey squirrel of 
northern Europe. That grey or gris was a costly fur is evident from 
Chaucer, C.7., Prol., 1. 193, 


I seigh his sleves purfiled at the hond 
With grys, and that the fyneste of a lond. 


In his note on this passage Skeat quotes L. Gautier, Chzvalry, p. 323, 
‘ The grey is the back-fur of the northern squirrel’. 
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gio. Coleyne threde, i.e. Cologne thread. So in the book of 
customs rates, 1507, ‘ Thred called Colyn thred’, assessed at 6s. 8d. 
the ‘packyn’ of 13 lb. (Gras, of. czz., p. 704). 

311. Carde. The fabric so called (of doubtful etymology), ‘ used for 
canopies, curtains, and linings’ (V.2.D.), See Gras, of. cit., pp. 508, 509. 

bokeram, i.e. buckram, originally a fine linen or cotton fabric, 
now of coarse quality stiffened with gum or paste. The name is of 
uncertain origin. 

314, 315. Only found in MSS. of the second edition. 

314. ataunte, i.e. as much as possible (Fr. aufanz). The V.E.D. 
quotes from Lydgate’s Winor Poems, p. 167, ‘A dronken foole that 
sparithe for no dispense To drynk ataunt til he slepe at table’. 

315. hay haro, hay avaunt. Hertzberg is no doubt right in 
reading ‘ haro’ for ‘harys’ (DZ) or ‘hares’ (/). ‘ Haro’ or ‘harrow’, 
of doubtful etymology, was a cry of alarm, appeal for help, or, as here, 
of denunciation. Cf. Chaucer, A/i/leres Tale, ll. 100,639; Reves Tale, 
ll. 152, 387. So, too, the duke of Burgundy, when Charles VI went 
suddenly mad, exclaimed, ‘Out, harrow, what mischief is this!’ 
(Berners’ Frozssart, Globe ed., p. 417). 

317. wegges, i.e. wedges, ingots, See above, |. 278, note. 

319. Béalme, i.e. Bohemia. 

320. thyslonde. GC reads ‘that land’ (? Flanders) and Ha ‘ their 
land’ (? Germany), but that England is meant is probable from 1, 323. 

323. crafted. Cf. Shakespeare, Corzo/anus, iv. 6. 18, ‘ You have 
crafted faire’, but ‘ craftes’ (DEF) suits the metre better. 

324. the baye, i.e. of Bourgneuf. See above, 1. 113, note. 

329. but if, i. e. except, unless (cf. 1. 569). One would rather have 
expected ‘ but that’. 

332. karrekkis, i.e. carracks. The author confines the term to 
Genoese vessels as distinct from the galleys of Venice and Florence. 
By ‘arrayde’ he of course means equipped in the sense of freighted. 

333. silke. So AA*HHa. The reading ‘and silver’ in B and 
all MSS. of the second edition is the more likely to be a corrup- 
tion. 

334. woad. The plant /sat¢is ¢énctoria, yielding a well-known blue 
dye, still in use but chiefly for assisting fermentation in the prepara- 
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tion of indigo. AA*FG read ‘ wood’, as also in]. 543. As, however, 
in the next line ‘ woadaschen’ (4 47Ha@) no doubt means woodashes 
(woodaxen A”), the two spellings may have been accidentally trans- 
posed. # reads ‘waad’ in both lines. In 1. 334 Ha has ‘crood’, 
which is unintelligible. 

335. Woll-oyle. This was some kind of oil (? olive oil) used in the 
processes of cloth manufacture. In one of the three tracts, fem. 
Hen. VIII, printed by R. Pauli (above, I]. 99-101, note) it appears 
among ‘substanciall nedfull merchandizes, as odde (woad), alame 
(alum), madder and woll oyle and such other thinges for draping of 
wollen clothes’ (p. 77). According to Clement Armstronge (ib., p. 25), 
‘England havyng the fynest woll, if it had wolle oyles that Godd hath 
gevyn to Spayn and other contreys, than woll England sette nought be 
Spayn’. Inthe book of customs rates, 1507, ‘oyle called wolle oylle’ 
is assessed at 4/.a tun and ‘asshes called woode-asshes’ at 20s. the 
last (Gras, of. cit., pp. 695, 701). 

336. rochealum, i.e. rock or Roman alum, obtained from the 
alum-stone found in Italy, especially at La Tolfa near Rome. 

346. other grocers ware. The MSS. have ‘of’ for ‘ other’, but 
the change improves both sense and metre. 

348. Apes and japes. Coupled, like ‘ Nifles, trifles’ in the next 
line, for the sake of the verbal jingle. A jape was properly a jest or 
mockery, but here means, like ‘nifle’ (OF. azfler, to sniff), something 
of no account, trumpery. Both apes and marmosets appear in the 
Customs Accounts, e.g. ‘xij semiis (simiis), i, marmoset’ (Gras, 
op. cit., p. 514). For ‘nifle’ cf. Chaucer, Sommoures Tale, |. 52, 
‘ He served hem with nyfles and with fables’. 

349. The treatment of this line in the MSS, is noteworthy. It is 
found in L-~G Ha, but A omits it altogether, and it must also have 
been dropped in other MSS. as the lacuna is differently filled in 47H. 

354. And that, i.e. for the reason that, because, The reading ‘yet’ 
or ‘yit’ probably came from a misreading of p* or y’. 

357- Whych ben. The sense requires the insertion of ‘ben’, 
unless ‘ beth’ (3rd p. pl.) is read, as in B, for ‘bothe’. In that case 
the first foot is the monosyllable ‘Whych’, 

358. That, i.e. Sothat. So also inl. 360. The argument is that 
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enough medicinal herbs may be found in England without the need of 
any from abroad. The epithet ‘ill’ was perhaps dropped out of the 
MSS. owing to the preceding ‘all’, but 4? has ‘evylle’. 

359. gadre wyth oure Englysh cure, i.e. gather in accordance 
with our English methods of medical treatment. ‘Gledre’ (A/a) is 
meaningless. 

360. skamonye, i.e. scammony, the dried juice of the root of 
Convolvulus scammonia, growing in Asia Minor; used as a strong 
purgative. 

361. Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. Turbeth or turpeth and 
euphorbium are also purgative drugs, the first derived from the root 
of East Indian jalap (4omea turpethus) and the other from the dried 
milky juice of Euphorbia resinifera. ‘Correcte’ (cerrea A®) is 
described in the .Z.D. as some medicinal herb, but with no other 
reference. If the word is a substantive, it may be a corruption of 
‘cerrate’ (cerate), a kind of ointment stiffened with wax (ceva), men- 
tioned as an import in the Port Books of Southampton, ed. Studer, 
1913, p. 42. Butitis more probably an adjective qualifying ‘ diagredie’. 
According to Brande, Manual of Pharmacy, 1825, p. 157, ‘in some 
old Pharmacopoeiae... methods of correcting the acrimony of scam- 
mony are described, and to such preparations they gave the name of 
diagridia’. The term ‘diagrydium’ is corrupted, according to Littré, 
from daxpvdioy, in allusion to the tear-like way in which the juice 
exudes from the root. 

362. sené, i.e. senna (Arab. sand), the dried leaves of Cassia 
angustifolia, growing in Arabia, India, &c. 

they bene to (i.e. too) nedefulle. So AHHa, but ‘they jj. 
(rhubarb and senna) bene nedefulle’ (A?) is perhaps better. 

369. It were but sugre. Venice was the chief centre of the trade 
in sugar, the best of which came from Egypt. In 1319 a single 
Venetian merchant sold 10,000 lb. of sugar and 1,000 lb. of candy in 
London (Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, i, no. 11; Cunningham, 
p. 426, note). 

370. my sentence. The reading of 4a ‘seyinge and sentence’ 
(which Hertzberg retains) vitiates the metre and was clearly suggested 


by 1. 369. 
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374. lykynge ware, i.e. pleasing, attractive. Cf. 1. 345, ‘thynges 
of complacence’, and Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose, \. 868, * I wot no 
lady so likyng’. 

383. the yonge. The MSS. omit ‘the’ both here and before 
‘olde’ in the next line, but the metre is faulty without it. Hertzberg 
reads ‘ Considleren’. 

390-5. The author’s complaint is that alien merchants act as 
spies on the English and at the same time, by specious pretences, 
deceive them with regard to the counter-designs of their enemies. He 
may, however, be referring rather to commercial than political matters. 
Thus in 1422 complaint was made by the Commons that certain aliens 
under the name of brokers exercised ‘ chevance de usure’ and in- 
formed alien merchants of the privity of the realm and how they might 
enhance the price of their merchandise and depreciate that of the 
native merchants (of. Parl, iv, p.193; Transactions of the Roy. Hist. 
Soc., N.S. ix, p. 83). A ‘countertayle’ (Fr. contretaille) was properly 
the counterpart half of a split tally-stick, and then a counter-stroke or 
retort. But possibly here it is no more than a counter-tale. The 
reading ‘ false coloured alwey’, i,e. are always speciously excused or 
glozed, seems “preferable to ‘false coloure’. Hertzberg conjectures 
‘fals colour allayes’. 

392. that, used in a relative sense, the which practice. 

395. colowred by marchaundye, i.e. done under pretence of 
carrying on trade. 

396. they bere the golde oute of thys londe. Complaint of this 
was made in Parliament in 1373 (Rot. Pav/., ii, p. 320). In 1420 it 
was ordered that the laws against carrying gold out of England should 
be enforced, and alien merchants were compelled in 1423 to give 
sureties to that effect (ib. iv, pp. 126, 252). In 1449 the prohibition 
was applied to silver as well as gold (v, p.155). Seealso Cunningham, 
PP- 395; 432- 

397. thryfte. See above, |. 115, note. 

398. waffore. This reading is peculiar to 4 and H (wafour), and 
no other quotation appears in the /V.£.D., where the meaning is given, 
with a query, as ‘drone’. If there was such a word, it possibly had 
some connexion with F. gaufre, wafre in the sense of a honeycomb. 
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All the other MSS. except A?, which reads ‘drane’, have ‘ waspe’. 
This may be a gloss on ‘ waffore’ which has found its way into the 
text. On the other hand, ‘ waffore’ may be merely a careless scribe’s 
corruption of ‘ waspe’, long s and the stem of % being represented by 
J, the loop of # by 0, and e with an upward curl by ve. In any case, 
as the author is alluding to the practices of foreigners, he probably 
meant the predatory wasp rather than the drone, which is as much 
a native of the hive as the worker bee. 

399. So|mynti|ceth oure | commodlite, i.e. so our resources are 
diminished, or drained away. Cf. 1. 759. But the transitive form 
‘So mynluceythe | they’ (A?) is perhaps better. 

400. they, i.e. Italian merchants, For the nature of the grievance 
against them see the Introduction, p. xxvii. The Cotswold country 
in the west of England was noted for its long-woolled breed of sheep. 

401. or they, i. e. before they (OE. #7, ere). 

402. The MSS. omit ‘als’ (also), but the scansion is faulty with- 
out it, unless a syllable was merely dropped after the caesura. 

406. be the payse, i.e. by weight (peise, F’. Jeser). 

407. they make her reys, i.e. they make their voyage (G. vezse, 
OF. veise, a journey, more usually of a military character, an expedi- 
tion). In AH, however, the line runs ‘And lightly there they make 
alle ther rayes’, i.e. their striped cloths (OF. vaze, a stripe). Cf. 
Piers Plowman, Pass. v, |. 211, ‘Thanne drowe I me amonges 
draperes.... Amonge pe riche rayes’. It is possible therefore 
that ‘ reys’ (rays 4?) here has the same meaning, ‘Lyghtlye’ is used 
in the sense of easily, without trouble. 

409. The omission of the end of this line and the beginning of the 
next in 4 Ha shows that they were derived from a common source. 
The same was the case with A*H, the scribes of which, however, noticed 
the lacuna and filled it up with words of their own. As AA?H also 
omit ll. 413, 415, which are in Ha, the latter MS. was probably 
nearer the original than either of the others. See also ll. 349, 611, 
notes. 

411-25. The rate of interest appears to have been 4d. in the noble of 
6s. 8d., or Is. in the pound, on a loan repayable on demand, 2s. in the 
pound for one month, 3s. for two months, and so on. For twelve 
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months therefore the interest would amount to 13s. in the pound, or 
at the rate of 65 per cent. 

412. The metre is better without ‘ Englysshe ’, which may have been 
originally a gloss. 

413, 415. Omitted in 4A’, and different in H (see collation). The 
text here is from G. See]. 409, note. 

418. And | yf we | woll have | of pajyment (F. paiement). The 
line may be so scanned, without the insertion of ‘ daies’ as in £, 

419. hym, i.e. the debtor. 

424. pounde felle, i.e. many pounds. A doubles the / in ‘fele’ 
(many), as in the next line ‘ delle’ for ‘dele’ (deal). 

433. An alexandrine, but ‘losse and’ should perhaps be omitted. 

434-51. See Introduction, p. xxviii, From the Parliament Rolls of 
1437 (iv, p. 509) itappears that merchants of the Calais staple were for- 
bidden to supply aliens with wares on credit : ‘ Also to considre how the 
powre merchants of youre staple at Caleys aren restreynt by statut to 
sell no Lombardes ner other straungers no manere staple-ware in 
aprest (loan) for dayes, and that suche Lombardes and straungers 
beyng in this land at thaire commyng first into this roialme bring with 
hem lytel goode or noght and within short tyme after thai byen notable 
substaunce of gode to apprest and to long dayes to content for the same 
with merchaundise at the same dayes. And yif the merchandise faille 
and come not at the dayes, than thai take new dayes much longer than 
the first daies were, to paie for the same gode redy money; thurgh 
whiche apprestes thai have been, and yet beth daily, gretly enriched, 
thair merchaundise double avaunced and encressed and the pris of the 
commodites of this roialme gretly abated and broght doune and many 
man of this roialme by thaire non-paiement undoone.’ 

434. made us a baleys, i.e. did us a mischief, lit. made a scourge 
for us. A ‘baleys’ (F. da/az, OF. daleis) is a broom, birch, or scourge. 

443. wonde, i.e. shrink, boggle (OE. wandian, to fear, blench). 
For the sake of future profit they did not mind a present loss of five 
per cent. 

446. Some gayne ageyne. The MSS. have ‘Come (Came 4’) 
ageyne’. This looks like a corruption, and the metre also is faulty. 
The reading suggested in the text seems the most probable, ‘gayne’ 
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(gain) being a noun. Wright misread ‘Come’ in 4 as ‘Some’, and 
was copied by Hertzberg, who reads ‘ Some (nom. pl.) again gaines’. 

452-5. These lines are only in MSS. of the second edition, which 
on the other hand omit ll. 456-9. 

461. unfraught in xl. daies. See above, |. 240, note. 

464. To go to oste (host). In 1425 it was enacted that all alien 
merchants should be ‘ under hoost’ within fifteen days of their landing 
and before they sold any of their goods, and that they should sell all 
their goods within forty days on pain of forfeiture (Roz. Pav/. iv, p. 276). 
This seems to have been ineffectual, and in 1439, three years after the 
Libel was written, it was again enacted that every alien merchant 
should appear before the mayor or other local authority within three 
days to have a sworn host assigned to him, ‘natifs Englois expertz en 
le fait de marchaundise,’ such host to be privy to all his dealings and 
to account for them to the Exchequer, with a fee of twopence in the 
pound for his services; moreover, the merchants were bound to sell 
their goods within eight months and to buy English goods with the 
proceeds, with licence to export unsold goods free of duty (Zot. Pari, 
v, p. 24). This statute was to continue for eight years, but it does not 
appear to have been strictly enforced beyond six, and it was not 
renewed (see a paper by M. S. Giuseppi, 7vaus. of Roy. Hist. Soc., 
N.S., ix, 1895, pp. 85-90). A marginal note opposite 1. 496 in dB H 
attributes its failure to ‘wyles and gyles’. Instead of ‘wyth hem’ 
MSS. of the second edition read ‘in Flaundres’, as if the custom was 
restricted to that country. 

466. for, if. Though only found in F, ‘for’ is required by the 
metre. 

474-9. The author apparently alludes to the long struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy between the Danes and the Hanse League, culmi- 
nating in the treaty of Stralsund, which Waldemar III was compelled 
to sign in 1370; but he may also refer to the consequences of the 
more recent peace extorted by the League from Eric, king of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, in 1435. 

474. (marg. note.) Richarde Barnett. Perhaps the same who is 
mentioned in Sharpe’s Cad. of Letter-Books of the City of London, K, 
IQII, pp. 230, 271, as apparently of some importance in civic affairs. 
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487. Richarde of Whitingdone. Richard Whittington, ‘that 
famous marchant and mercer’ (W. Gregory, Chronicle, p. 156), 
mayor of London in 1397, 1406, and 1419, d. 1423. The term ‘loodes 
sterre’ (lodestar) applied to him here is also used of Richard Neville, 
earl of Warwick, in a poem of 1462 or 1463 (Wright, Polit. Poems, ii, 
p. 270), and of the mayors of London generally in William Dunbar’s 
well-known poem in praise of the city, ‘ He is exempler, loodé-ster and 
guye’ (guide). See also Chaucer, Zroy/. and Crys., v, ll. 232, 1392. 
The omission from & of this eulogy of Whittington could hardly have 
been accidental. As the MS. was written tems. Edw. IV, it was 
possibly because of Whittington’s services to the Lancastrian kings, 

494. one the beste. See above, 1. 4, note. Only 4 Ha here read 
‘one of the’. 

496. The section which begins here has the heading ‘ Aftir discre- 
cion’ in DEF, but it is impossible to attach any meaning to it. 

499. all so mot I the, i.e. so may I prosper (cf. 1. 41, note), A 
common form of asseveration. 

500. to geftes take no hede, This allegation that corruption had 
something to do with the failure to enforce the laws relating to aliens 
receives support from a petition to Parliament in 1432 that mayors and 
other officials should be fined 60/. for neglect of their duty in this 
respect (Rot. Parl. iv, p. 402). 

501. lettith oure thinge publique for to spede, i.e. hinders our 
state (vesfubiica) from prospering. Cf. 1. 912. 

512-14. Instead of these three lines A* embodies the title in the 
text and reads: 


Of owre charge and dyscharge at her martes 
Conceve well that Englysch men in theire partys 
Be dyschargyd and chargyd (noon of them astertes 
For all theire connynge craftes and artes) 

In dayes xiiij, &c. 


In the third line ‘astertes’ = escapes, lit. starts aside. Cf. Chaucer, 
Knightes Tale, \, 737, ‘Chees which thou wilt, for thou shalt nat 
asterte.’ 


513. craftes. For the reading in DZ, ‘wrenchis’ (twists, wiles, 
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OE. wrencan, to twist) cf. Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, |. 523, 
‘His wyly wrenches thou ne mayst nat flee.’ 

527. Cathdlones, i.e. Catalonians; properly distinguished from 
Spaniards (1. 528). 

534. be not. Hertzberg conjectures ‘bye (buy) not’. In 1430 
English subjects were forbidden to attend any marts in Brabant until 
steps were taken for their better security (Macpherson, 4umnals of 
Comunerce, 1805, i, p. 646). 

535. as noughte bene here partes, i. e. their business dwindles to 
nothing, ‘partes’ being used in the sense of interests, concerns. 

537- For marchaundy. This reading (2CG), with ‘more’ (which 
improves the metre) inserted in 1]. 536, seems better than either 
‘More’ (4 A*HFa) or ‘ Of’ (DF) in place of ‘For’. For ‘route’, i.e. 
company, crowd, see above, |, 222, note. 

539. carreys, i.e. cars, carts (cf. ll. 551, 552). It is doubtful 
whether this is the true reading or ‘ carrekes’ (carracks) as in 42H. 

541. aboute the see, i.e. the sea about. Hertzberg inserts ‘round’ 
before ‘aboute’; but the first foot may be the monosyllable ‘ Yf’, or 
we should read ‘ Yf that’ with G. 

545. husbond, i.e. husbandman. Cf. Gawin Douglas, Aeneid XJI. 
Prol., 1. 259, ‘ Welcum weilfar of husbandis at the plewys.’ 

553. Camerete, i.e. Cambrai (Kamerik). 

557- to here affraye, i.e. alarm, dismay (OF. effrez, effroz), ‘to’ 
being used in a causal sense. But the reading ‘ contray ’ (CG) is more 
easily intelligible. 

558-75. The argument is that to break off trade relations with an 
enemy country and hinder its commerce would be as effectual in 
bringing it to terms as active warfare on land. 

569. dresse here waye, i.e. direct their course. Cf. 1. 1076. 

580. bretyll,i.e. brittle. The readings ‘ brasile’ (2) and ‘ bresylle’ 
(¥’) are very inappropriate. Brazil or brasil was a hard red wood from 
India used in dyeing in the Middle Ages. What ‘at brushill’ (D) can 
mean it is hard to say; but ‘ brekylle’ (77) = fragile (OE. dvecaz). 

581. slydynge, i.e. slipping, in the sense of going wrong, lapsing. 
The author blames his countrymen for not availing themselves of the 
divine favour. 
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583. That maken luste, &c., i.e. lust, &c., bring that about. 

Sub-title. Thenayle, &c. If‘ nayle’ (A) is correct, it is a very early 
use of ‘nail’ in the sense of clinching an argument. Other MSS. 
read ‘availe’, i.e. benefit, advantage. In 4 ‘uayle’ may be read for 
‘nayle’, but there is no @ before it, and ‘ The’ is plain. 

587. In feet and forme, i.e. really, actually, or as representing 
(feet = feat, fact). For the noble see above, |. 34, note. In MSS. of 
the second edition the line was totally changed (see collation). 

588. For the Great Seal of Henry VI see pl. IV, V. From William I 
downwards the obverse and reverse of the Great Seal have borne the 
effigy of the Sovereign enthroned and on horseback respectively. 

591. sothe is this sawe, i.e. truth is this saying. This reading 
(B-#) suits the metre better than ‘ sothe it is in sawe’ (4 42Ha), un- 
less ‘syde’ is omitted. 

597. And the shippes. All the MSS. have ‘And’, but there is 
some doubt whether ‘In’ or ‘ Over’ ought not to be substituted. 

598. The old custom of marking a house where wine was sold by 
hanging a branch of evergreen, especially ivy, over the door is well 
known as the origin of the proverb ‘Good wine needs no bush’, See 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. 1849, ii, p. 351, where, among other 
references, ‘I hang no ivie out to sell my wine’ is quoted from the 
address to the reader in Exgland’s Parnassus, 1600. The author 
asks here what is the use of a sword as a symbol of power, if power is 
not exercised. The readings in DEF, with ‘ wifeless’ for ‘ wineless’, 
are curious corruptions. ‘Shavelour’ (£) is evidently another form 
of shaveling, a tonsured cleric. CG omit Il. 598, 599, and substitute : 


Redy to chastyse and take alle thoo 

That do unto oure Ingeland moche woo, 

These Holanderys, that now arne stowte and bolde, 
To bete them homward thus I wolde. 


599. also thryve I. A common form of asseveration (cf. I. 499). 

6o2. Hankyn Lyons. For anaccount of this arch-rover Hannekin 
Lion see Monstrelet, Chrontgue, ed. Douét d’Arcq, v, p. 234, under 
1436. He was, it appears, a native of Dunkirk and took to piracy 
after being banished for his misdeeds from Ghent. As an ‘escumeur 
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de mer’ he was so successful that he had under his command at one 
time eight or ten well-armed vessels, with which he became the scourge 
of the Channel, calling himself the friend of God and foe of all man- 
kind. ‘ Mais en la fin’, says the chronicler, ‘il en eut son salaire,’ for 
at the height of his fortunes he was lost at sea in a storm with all his 
men. ‘Pety Pynson’, named in the margin as another notorious 
pirate, appears to be otherwise unknown. 

603. To stoppe us. So BG. AA*HHa read ‘wyne’ for ‘us’, 
but pirates were not likely to stop only wine-ships. The reading ‘To 
stoppe us in’ (DF) presumably means to stop from putting to sea 
from fear of capture. It may be noted that ‘vs yn’ in # might easily 
be misread as ‘ wyn’, 

606. Fully | to shen|de, i.e. to shame, disgrace (OE. scendan). 
‘Fully’ ( fudliche) is no doubt here used for ‘ Foully’ (/#//che), as the 
readings ‘ Foule’ () and ‘ Fowle’ (G) suggest. 

608. powdre, i.e. dust. This reading (BDZG) accords better with 
1. Gog than ‘ powere’, though the latter is in the best MSS. of both 
editions. 

610. That, i.e. So that. The first foot in the line is a mono- 
syllable. 

611. The portions of this line and the next, ‘in hand ... purge,’ 
omitted in 4H are supplied from Ha. Evidently the scribe of A’ 
found the same lacuna in the MS. from which he copied, but (as in 
1. 409) supplied words of his own. 

613. and to have up. AA*HHa read ‘and have up’, but ‘hale 
(haul) up’, as in B-G, may be thought better. Unless we adopt 
‘halen’ with Hertzberg, a syllable is lacking to the metre, and ‘to 
have up’, depending (as ‘to juparte’ in l. 614) on ‘ Wolde take in 
hand’ (1, 611), may therefore be read. The conditional clause thus 
extends from 1. 610 to 1. 617, and the consequent clause begins with 
1. 618, ‘Than (then) shall Lumbardes,’ &c. 

614. to juparte, i.e. jeopardize, hazard (F. jew parti, a game with 
equal chances, hence anything doubtful or hazardous). Cf. Chaucer, 
Troyl. and Crys., iv, 1. 1538, ‘An er that ye juparten so youre name.’ 
For the noun ‘jeparte’ see]. 1081. D2£F read ‘coarte’ (Lat. coarc- 
tare),i.e. constrain. In GHa ‘imparte’ is a corruption of ‘ iuparte’. 
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615-35. The complaint here is that goods on board enemy prizes 
were claimed by neutral aliens, supported by false testimony, so that 
the English captors were defrauded of their just rights. This was con- 
trary to 14 Hen. VI (1435), c. 7, wherein it was enacted that goods of 
friendly aliens taken in enemy ships might be retained by the captors 
(Statufes, 1816, ii, p. 293). It is there stated that ‘aliens of the 
amity aforesaid by colour of false charters and false witnesses of their 
nation claim and demand the goods and merchandises of the said 
enemies so taken upon the sea as their proper goods, and the same 
goods and merchandises be restored, to the great hindrance of them 
which them have taken and abashment of the courage of the said 
liege people’. Four years later it was enacted that enemy ships of 
Spain, &c., containing goods of aliens at amity with England might 
be taken unless they had safe-conducts (Rot. Parl., v, p. 27). But it 
appears that these safe-conducts were equally open to abuse and fraud 
(Rot. Parl. v, p. 52), just as by ‘colour and collucion’ English 
merchants freighted ships with alien goods as if they were their own 
and so liable to pay less duties (ib., p. 54). 

618. Before this line Z has the title ‘ A false coloure in excusyng of 
prises’, and #G ‘The excusing and fals colouryng of pryses’, thus 
interrupting the sense of the passage. 

619. by coloure false of fendes, i.e. by false pretences befitting 
enemies (OE. féond, a fiend, enemy). 

622. bought to sore, i.e. won too sorely, painfully. Cf. 1. 161. 
For the reading of 4 ‘to sorowe’ cf. i. 783, ‘for sore of herte’. 

623. sone excused. Though ‘sone’ (soon) is only found in Ha, 
it improves the metre. 

624. that bere the grete on honde, i.e. who over-persuade, 
delude, the great. A commoner meaning is ‘ accuse’, but cf. Skelton, 
Why come ye nat to Courte ?,\. 449, ‘He bereth the kyng on hand’ 
(Works, ed. Dyer, ii, p. 40, note). ‘That’ in]. 256 = so that. 

629. they take mede, &c., i.e. they (the great) exact bribes to 
support fraudulent claims. 

635. sone oute of wynnyng. The reading ‘sone’ (soon), though 
in 4.A’/7/a, is rather doubtful. It may be a corruption of ‘ done’ in 
the sense of cheated, or we should perhaps read ‘shove’, i. e. shoved, 
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pushed (OE. sciéfan, ME. schiven), as in F (cf. DE). G has ‘ put 
from thayr righte’. 

642. For thys coloure. The MSS. read ‘whyche’ for ‘thys’, but 
the words seem to be repeated from 1. 638, ‘ For’ in both cases being 
the preposition, i.e. ‘ With regard to’. The argument is that, to meet 
the pretence, common in high quarters and supported by the Lom- 
bards, that English seamen preyed upon friends rather than enemies, 
it was expedient to issue a royal ordinance that they should be care- 
fully discriminated. 

648. now in no seel, i.e. to no good purpose, with no profit 
(OE. sx#/, ME. se/e, happiness, prosperity). As the author is here 
evidently speaking of present conditions, under which it was useless 
for seamen to risk their lives in making prizes when they were forced 
to hand over the cargoes to neutrals, the syllable lacking in the line 
may best be supplied by ‘now’. Hertzberg conjectures ‘inow 
(enough) in sele’, but adopts in his text ‘in every dele’ (DEF). GH, 
however, have ‘in no seel’. 

651. maynteners. A maintainer in legal phraseology is one who 
supports a suit in which he has no real legitimate interest. 

652. lyve. There is no need to adopt with Hertzberg the reading 
‘ligge’, i.e. lie, from D-G. 

657. of it. So Ha, instead of Syit’ or ‘yet’ as in AA?F AH. But 
*therof’ (G) equally amends the metre (cf. 1. 152). 

659. faldynge. A kind of coarse cloth, Irish frieze. Cf. Chaucer, 
C.7., Prol., 1. 391, ‘ In a gowne of faldyng to the kne.’ 

662. Irysh hare. Only the mountain hare (Lepus variabilis), as 
distinguished from the common hare (Z. zmzdus), is found in Ireland, 
where, however, it does not, as in colder climates, become white in 
winter. 

667. dominus also Hibernie. The first English king who could 
claim to be nominal Lord of Ireland was Henry II, but the title does 
not appear on the Great Seal until the reign of John. 

675. of ryght gode assayes. Cf. 1. 925, ‘of beste assay,’ i.e. 
quality, as proved by test. The /V.Z.D. takes ‘assayes’ here to mean 
‘soundings’. 

679. Ne none more. To amend the faulty metre in AHHa 
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‘none’ is preferable to ‘Ne more more’ as in 4’. The meaning 
apparently is that there are no safer harbours in which to le in wait 
for enemies; but the true reading is perhaps preserved in G, ‘ Ne more 
seur from enemyes for to abide,’ i.e. to take shelter in from enemies, 
How necessary this was may be seen from the memorial of the 
Council at Dublin referred to below (Il. 720, note), which prayed that 
the admiral of England should in summer visit the coasts of Ireland 
to protect them from the Scots, Bretons, and Spaniards, who came 
thither with their ships ‘ stuffed’ with men, seizing merchants and 
others and holding them to ransom. The author’s remark above, that 
Ireland ought to take its part in helping England to keep the sea, 
sounds like a retort to this appeal. 

680. Before this line BD-G have the title ‘ An exortacion to kepe 
sekirly Irlond’ (Yrlond sewyrly G). 

686. There is reason to believe that both gold and silver, and 
especially gold, were formerly more abundant in Ireland than at 
present, but whether this was the case to any marked extent so late as 
the 15th cent. is open to doubt. Gold is still occasionally found in 
river-beds, and regular mining was re-started in west Wicklow at the 
end of the 18th cent., but was soon discontinued. The lead ore of 
Co. Donegal also yields a certain amount of silver. 

6o1. the cure, i.e. a remedy for financial difficulties. 

695. That at the touche, i. e. by the test of the touchstone, or the 
colour of the streak produced when the metal and the stone, a dark 
kind of quartz, are rubbed together. 

698. but for, i.e. if it were notfor. Though it improves the metre, 
‘but’ (not in the MSS.) is unnecessary if‘ for’ has the sense of ‘despite’ 
(cf. Il. 824, 989). ‘Recheleshede’ = recklessness. 

707. wol be shente, i.e. ruined, destroyed ; properly, brought to 
shame. Cf. 1. 606, note. 

mii. is ihyde, i.e. is hidden. The MSS. read ‘is hyde’ or “I hyde’, 
but ‘is ihyde’, with the prefix z (ge) before the perf. part., amends the 
metre. 

712. another tretyse. No such treatise is known to exist, and 
there is no evidence that it was ever written. See Introduction, p. xxx. 

715. lorne, i.e.lost. A much better reading than ‘gone’ (4.4*///7a), 
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to rhyme with ‘forborne’ (cf. ll. 280-1), The author means that the 
loss of Ireland would be the ruin of England. 

716. a wylde Yrishe wyrlynge. The term ‘ urling’ or ‘ wirling’ 
appears to be used in the north-western counties to denote a stunted, 
weakly, ill-grown person (Wright, Dialect Dict.). It is here applied 
disparagingly to the native Irish. : 

720. Wyse mene seyne. The author perhaps alludes in particular 
to John Swayne, archbishop of Armagh, who in a letter to the earl of 
Ormond (lI. 763, note) writes: ‘For in good faithe the Englissch 
ground that ys obeyng to the Kyngis laue in this land, as I suppos, is 
not so moche of quantite as is on (one) shir in Englond.... If ye,my 
lorde, of your goode and grecious lordschipe wold ordeyne a gret 
power hedir to withstond the malice of the enmyes ... then, I suppos, 
with Godis grace this contre will be relevid and savid’ (J. T. Gilbert, 
Hist. of Viceroys of Ireland, 1865, p. 573). He may also have had 
access to a Memorial from the Council at Dublin to the King, brought 
to England by the Lieutenant, Sir Thomas Stanley, in 1435, which 
represented ‘that his (the king’s) land of Ireland is wellnigh destroyed 
and inhabited with his enemies and rebels, in so much that there is 
not left in the nether parts of the counties of Dublin, Meath, Louth, 
and Kildare, that join together, out of the subjection of the said 
enemies and rebels scarcely thirty miles in length and twenty miles in 
breadth’ (ib., p. 330). 

whyche folyne not ne dotyne, i.e. who are neither foolish nor 
doting. In both verbs, ‘folen’ and ‘doten’, A writes y for e, as 
frequently elsewhere. 

723. The meaning appears to be that the land won by the wild Irish 
was as much, when compared with what was left to the English, as 
the whole of England compared with two or three shires. See above, 
1. 720, note, and cf. Il. 727, 728. 

725. So, i.e. So much. 

726. It to defendez. The choice lies between this reading (see 
collation) and ‘ Yit to defende it’, with ‘ yit’ (yet) = any longer, and 
‘it’ inserted after the verb. 

730. Which if it be loste. The relative here has the sense of ‘as 
to which’, as occasionally in Shakespeare (Abbot, A Shakesfearian 

3058 N 
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Grammar, 1875, p. 186). G reads ‘Whiche yf were lost’, for ‘Yf 
whiche’, &c. 

734. And so |to have en|myes, &c. The scansion is faulty in 
ABF Ha, which read ‘environ rounde aboute’ and omit ‘to’ before 
‘have’. The reading in the text is from 4?, ‘to have’= cometh to 
have (see |. 731, where ‘drede’ may be a verb and not a noun). 

736. Mutt lett, &c., i.e. may prevent what will probably happen. 

737. Thys is disposed, i.e. is set forthe So 4A”. If ‘Thus dis- 
posed’ (B-GHa) is read, with a comma at the end of I. 736, the first 
foot is probably monosyllabic. 

740. Either a syllable is dropped after the caesura or the first foot 
is ‘And’. Hertzberg reads ‘ hennés’ for ‘hens’. 

742. There ys. All the MSS. omit ‘ There’, and it may be thought 
unnecessary. 

748. And all this worde. So 4Ha; but ‘also’ (B, als 4?) should 
perhaps be read for ‘all’, 

751. And all the grounde be. Only B has ‘And’, and all the 
MSS. omit ‘ be’. 

754-5- & omits these lines, together with the others (712-13, 774-5) 
which refer to the author’s projected treatise on Ireland, and 1. 753 is 
altered accordingly (see collation), with a faulty rhyme to ‘ subjecte’. 

757- to scant, i.e. to fail, to become scant or deficient. Wright 
misread ‘stant’ in 4, for which Hertzberg suggests ‘slant’. Cf. 
], 1077 (CG). 

763. a lorde and of ful grete astate. Identified in the margin of 
AF and in the text of Z (see collation) with James Butler, 4th earl of 
Ormond (b. 1392, succ. 1405, d. 1452). After serving at Agincourt 
and in the campaigns of 1418 and 1419, he was appointed Lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1420. He held this office till 1423 and again from 1425 
to 1427, and at various times later acted as Deputy. He must there- 
fore have been thoroughly well acquainted with the condition of the 
country. He was also a man of learning and culture, and the author 
of reminiscences of Henry V, lately found embodied in the English 
translation of Tito Livio’s Vita Henrici V. See Kingsford, The First 
English Life of Henry V, 1911, pp. xx-xxxviii, and Engl. Hist. Litera- 
iure in the 15th Cent., 1913, pp. 5, 65. 
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765. Werred, i.e. wared, expended, laid out (ON. werya). The 
spelling ‘werred’, though in the best MSS. (AFHa), is a little con- 
fusing, as there is no connexion with ‘ werre’, war. 

767-g. These lines are a parenthesis. Though obscurely expressed, 
the meaning seems to be that, although the final conquest of Ireland 
might be effected in a single year, the expenses would have to be 
spread over three or four. 

773. yf wee not feyne, i.e. if we flinch not, ‘feyne’ (feign, ME. 
jeinen) having the sense of avoiding one’s duty by false pretences 
(V.E.D.). Cf. Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose, \. 2996, * If I may helpe 
you in ought | I shalle not feyne.’ 

774-5. Omitted in B (see above, Il. 754-5, note). 

776-7. singularite | Of owne profite, i.e. selfishness. 

777. carnalite. Probably the true reading (B-G), though 44?Ha 
have ‘cruelte’, Cf. 1. 583. 

779. mustres made, &c., i.e. troops levied and money spent to 
little profit. 

782. overthwerte, i. e. lie athwart or across, obstruct (ON. Aweré, 
OE. Aweorh, across). 

786. if so. This reading, suggested by Hertzberg, gives better 
sense than ‘so if’ or ‘for if’ as in the MSS. 

794. unfayllyngly, unfeynynge and unfeynte, i.e. steadfastly, 
sincerely and unweariedly. 

795. That conscience, &c., i.e. So that conscience may not convict 
(attaint) you of sloth. 

799. stokfische, i.e. cod and other fish split and dried in the open 
air without salt. For an account of English trade with Iceland see 
Clowes, Zhe Royal Navy, 1897, i, p. 396, and Cunningham, pp. 418, 
492. It was carried on in spite of Norwegian claims to a monopoly 
and was prohibited by Henry V in 1415 (/oedera, ix, p. 322) and again 
by Parliament in 1429. 

801. by nedle and by stone. Quoted in the Lwcyclopaedia 
Britannica, .1th ed., vi, p. 809, as evidence of the primitive form of 
the mariner’s compass still in use at the time. 

807. for unfraught, i.e. lack of freight (as in A’). The only 
reference in V.Z.D. 

N 2 
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809. unto the hawys, i.e. the hawse. So AHa (hiwes, F/), but 
Hakluyt prints the word as ‘Hawys’, apparently taking it to be the 
name of a place. The hawse is the fore-part of a ship (OE. hals, 
neck), through which the hawse-holes for the anchor cables or hawsers 
are pierced. Of the other readings ‘halves’ (CEG), i.e. up to half 
their capacity, is better than ‘ havons’ (A’), i.e. havens, probably due to 
a scribe ignorant of nautical terms. Hertzberg reads ‘havens’, regard- 
ing ‘hawys’, which he could not explain, as a mere corruption. 

811. grete nede. The metre is defective without ‘grete’ (G); or 
‘ for to kepe’ may be read. 

813. kepe sharply the narowe see. This reading is from B, 
‘sharply’ meaning vigilantly, closely. .4 and other MSS. have ‘the 
sharpe narowe see’, where the meaning of ‘ sharpe’ is not clear. 

815-17. For these lines in G see the collation. 

816. in the lenghte, i.e. all along, be exposed to the danger of 
attack at any point in their passage. That ‘daunger’ is not used in its 
old sense of ‘dominance’ is clear from I. 1062. 

818-51. These lines on Calais may be compared with the language 
used in the Instructions from the Council to the commissioners sent 
round to the several counties to raise a loan for its defence when 
menaced with a siege earlier in 1436, e.g. ‘With this also thei shall 
mowe remembre what a preciouse jeuell the saide towne of Calais is 
to this reame, what profite and refresshing groweth therby to the 
Kinges subgittes, the whiche resort thidre for marcaundise and other 
causes, what a bolewarke and defense it is to this lande and inhabi- 
tauntes thereof, with what payne and labour it was subdued and 
brought to the Kinges obeisaunce. ... Item, if so were it sholde nowe 
perisshe or be pulled out of the Kinges obeissaunce, that God defende, 
it sholde be the grettist dishonour, rebuke, sclaundre and shame that 
myght growe to this reame,’ &c. (Proc. of Privy Council, iv, Pp. 352b, 
Foedera, X, p. 648). 

824. for ony thynge, i. e. in spite of anything, at allcosts. So 4Ha 
(cf. 1.947); but ‘ before’ and ‘afore’ in D-G give another meaning. Cf. 
Chaucer, C.7., Prol., l. 276, ‘He wolde the see were kept for eny thinge’. 

825. Leste a songe of sorow that wee synge, i.e. Lest that we 
sing, &c. The first foot is monosyllabic. 
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826-7. Apparently adapted from the concluding lines of a ballad on 
the siege of Calais in 1436 (Wright, Polttical Poems, ii, p. 156) : 
Lytelle wote the fool, 
Who my3th chese, 
What harm yt wer 
God Caleys to lese. 
This is one of four ballads on the siege which have been preserved. 
See Kingsford, Engl. Hist. Lit. in the 15th Cent., p. 240. 

826. who so myght chese, i.e. who, if he had the choice, would 
rather lose Calais than take the necessary pains to keep it. 

829. Sigesmounde. See above, 1. 8, note. 

830. one the moste. So J-G, instead of ‘one of the moste’ 
(4 A*Ha). See above, |. 4, note. 

834. here and. The omission of these words (only in.4 Ha) would 
improve the metre, the first foot being then a monosyllable. 

835. a litell scrowe, i.e. scroll (cf. 1. 180). Another reading is 
‘throwe’, i.e. a short space of time, as in ], Ioo7. Cf. Chaucer, 
Clerkes Tale, pt. iii, 1. 2, ‘Whan that this child had souked but 
a throwe.’ 

839. be it not lete, i.e. be it not abandoned (OE. Zéfan, to loose 
hold of, let go). Either this reading (DZ F) or ‘ doe not it let’ (Ha) 
is better than ‘ let it not leete’ (4). 

841. it is. The faulty metre in d’GHa may most easily be cor- 
rected by repeating ‘it is’, with punctuation as in the text. Hertzberg 
reads ‘It is wilfully and for lak of grace’. 

842. Hareflewe ...at Rone. Harfleur, taken by Henry V in 
1415, was retaken by the French at the end of 1435 (Ramsay, Zanc. 
and York, i, p. 480). It was again taken by the English in the 
autumn of 1440, and was lost by them on Jan. I, 1450 (ib., ii, pp. 30, 
104). Rouen was taken on Jan. 19, 1419 ; attempts were made on it 
by the French in 1428, 1432, and 1437, and it was finally surrendered 
to them on Nov. 4, 1449 (ib. i, pp. 267, 380; il, pp. 2, 100). AA’Ha 
read ‘and Rone’, but ‘at Rone’ (#-/’) is more in accord with Il. 844, 
846, 847. 

848. The reading ‘ defrauded’ (4 a) instead of ‘ deef (deaf) and’ 
(4?*BDEF ) is clearly a corruption. 


——E 
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849. leudely it was agoo, i. e. basely (or stupidly) it was given up 
(gone, let go). Lewd (OE. /#€wed), originally lay as distinguished 
from clerical, thence came to mean unlettered, ignorant, base, &c. 

Ch. xi, title. shewyth. So AHa; not for ‘showeth’ (unless 
used as meaning ‘there is shown’), but for ‘sueth’ (7, seweth G), 
i.e, ensueth, followeth. Cf. ch. xii, title (p. 53). 

852-62. A few slight emendations in the text of A are needed to 
make sense of this passage, in which it is urged that the king should 
be lord of the sea in fact just as he is so represented on the gold noble. 
In CG the first four lines are: 


Now se weel this, that rounde aboute us the see 
To us longeth by our noble the paryformyte. 
Within the schip, schewed and set the say], 

Ys the kyng our soverayn in royal aparay]. 


852. in this roundé see, i.e. this encircling sea, the sea round 
England. Cf. 1. 1059. All MSS. omit ‘in’. 

853. be paryformytee, i.e. conformity, analogy. For the spelling 
‘by’ for ‘be’ in A cf. 208. 

854. Within the shypp is shewyd there the sayle. ‘ Within’ 
(CG, In A*) is a better reading than either ‘Under’ or ‘ Over’ of 
other MSS., and ‘is’ may be supplied before ‘ shewyd there’, i.e. on 
the noble. Hertzberg reads ‘ Under the ship sweyeth that sheweth her 
saile’, without ‘in’ in 1. 852 and with ‘by’ for ‘be’ in 1. 853; but this 
is more ingenious than convincing. 

855. The first foot is ‘And’, and ‘royall’ is scanned as a dis- 
syllable. 

856. sharp.. Only in A’, but required for the metre. Hertzberg 
conjectures ‘bryght and eke intente’, but there is no need to alter 
‘extente’, i. e. outstretched. 

858. So shulde he be. Both sense and metre require the insertion 
of ‘So’ and ‘he’, 

862. For all lyvinge men, &c., i.e. so that all men should fear 
such a prince and hold such a realm in awe. Instead of ‘ For’ (not 
in the MSS.), ‘ought’ might be supplied after ‘men’. 

865-979. As the wording of the Latin text in the margin shows, 
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this account of King Edgar, with the story of his being rowed by eight 
tributary kings on the river Dee at Chester, is mainly translated from 
Ailred of Rievaulx, De Genealogia regum Anglorum (Twysden, 
Hist. Angl. Scriptores decem, 1652, coll. 359, 360, 362). Ailred, how- 
ever, took it either from the chronicle of Florence of Worcester (ed. 
Thorpe, 1848, i, p. 142) or from that of Roger Hoveden (ed. Stubbs, 
i, p. 63), who copied Florence verbally. 

868. 00 the moste, i.e. one the most. The MSS. except G omit 
‘the’, but see above, 1. 4, note. 

869. wytty. Used not in the modern sense, but of one possessing 
high intellectual faculties. Cf. 1. 1160, ‘ plentevous of highe wittes.’ 

876. so com|mendable. Thus accented, the last foot being tri- 
syllabic; and so also ‘ memorlidble’ in the next line. 

888. vere, i.e. spring. Cf, Chaucer, 77. and Cr. i, 1. 157, ‘ of lusty 
veer the prime’. 4 reads ‘ werre’ for ‘were’, another instance of its 
frequent doubling of consonants, as in ‘ferre’ for ‘fere’ in the next 
line. Elsewhere (except in 1. 765, ‘werred’ for wared) ‘ werre’, as 
usual, means war, and so Hertzberg explains it here, in the sense of 
turmoil, tempest. The Latin chronicle, however, has ‘ hieme autem 
et vere’, For Il. 888, 889 G reads: 


Whan boystous wyndes blowen ful bolde, 
From place to place ryden he woolde. 


895. And who was falle, i.e. fallen, prostrate. .4 Ha omit both 
‘who’ and ‘falle’ (which is only in A’), thus vitiating the metre. 
Wright misread ‘And’ as ‘Any’, which led Hertzberg to conjecture 
‘ And yit wo (woe) was’. / in fact reads ‘ wo’ for ‘who’, but it does 
the same in I. gol. 

896. overeledynge, i.e. oppression (OE. ofer/#dan, to oppress). 
Cf. Piers Plowman, iii, 1. 313, ‘Shal neither kynge ne knyghte, con- 
stable ne meire, | Overlede the comune.’ 

gli. enserchise, i. e. ensearches, inquiries. Cf. 1. 1106, ‘ enserche’. 

912. the publique thinge, i.e. the state. See above, |. 501, note. 

913. This occupied. Instead of ‘Thus he occupied’ (4) either 
this may be the true reading or ‘Thus was oc|cupied’ as in Z. 
Cf. 1. 943. 
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916. made by him before. The metre in 4, which reads ‘made 
byfore’, may be so amended. 

gig. any see. AA*Ha read ‘oure see’, but ‘any’ (C-G) is more 
forcible, and supplies the lacking syllable. 

920. boisteous, i.e, strong, stout, or bulky; the ‘naves robustas’ 
of the Latin chronicle. ‘Boistous’ (of doubtful derivation) has these 
meanings as well as rough, boisterous, as in |, 880. 

925. Of beste assay. See above, l. 675, note. 

929-30. the fete Of see werres, i.e. things pertaining to war at 
sea. Feat has the sense of an art, pursuit, as the feat of war = warfare. 
Hertzberg needlessly adopts ‘ flete’ from Ha. 

936. Whose soune, &c. Wright misread ‘soune’ (sound, report, 
fame) in A as ‘sonne’ (sun), and, at the end of the line, for ‘aboute’, 
which is the reading of most MSS., retained ‘stoute’, as in A Ha, 
explaining it in his glossary as strongly, powerfully. Hertzberg’s 
conjecture ‘Who soon’ is not at all happy. For ‘soune’ = fame 
(os Soa Pe GF 

941. Thus occupied. The meaning is that by these warlike 
displays he not only inspired a wholesome dread of his power abroad, 
but gave occupation to restless spirits among his own subjects and so 
kept them from vicious indulgence. There is no need to adopt ‘ youth’ 
(BDEF ) for ‘thus’ (4 Ha). 

949. And to defende. The insertion of ‘And’, which is not in 
the MSS., is preferable to Hertzberg’s ‘ To defendén’, 

972. satte in the shipp behynde, i.e. sat in the stern. The MSS. 
having read ‘atte’ for ‘satte’ naturally omitted ‘in’ as superfluous. 

973. it hym becam of kynde, i.e. it was his natural position. So 
in the ballad already quoted (1. 139, note), ‘But you, to conquere 
Caleis it cometh you not of kynde ’, 

976. had the price, i.e. the pre-eminence, ‘price’ being the 
equivalent of ‘prize’. 

978. aright. Manifestly a better reading (CG) than that of 4 Ha. 

980. Of kynge Edwarde I passe, &c., i.e. I need say nothing of 
Edward III, as you know all about him. But possibly ‘To’ should be 
read for ‘ Of’, which is in all the MSS. 

982. The siege of Caleise. The battle of Crecy was fought on 
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Aug, 26, 1346, after which Edward invested Calais by land and sea. 
It surrendered in July 1347, and remained in English possession until 
1558. When it was attacked by the duke of Burgundy and the 
Flemings in 1436, the English had command of the sea, and it was 
speedily relieved. 

985. was idoo, i.e. was done, fought. Cf. 1, 1005. 

987. whyche lyven. The author cannot be serious in saying that 
some of those present at the siege ninety years before were still living. 
But altogether he speaks of the events of Edward’s reign as if they 
were of more recent date than was in fact the case. The scribes of 
A*B, which omit ‘whyche lyven’, seem to have recognized the 
difficulty. 

989. for all his golden coyne, i. e. notwithstanding the device on 
his gold nobles claiming sea-power. See above, 1. 44, note. 

994. Gonnes assayled. See a ballad on the siege (Wright, Po/v7 
Poems, ii, p. 154): 


Gonners, to schew ther arte, 
Into the towne in many a parte 
Schote many a fulle grete stone. 
Thankyd be God and Mary myld, 
They hurt nothir man, woman, ne chyld, 
To the howsis thow they did harm. 


1004. The bataylle of Sluce. See above, ll. 34, 61, notes. 

1007. alytel throwe. See above, |. 835, note. 

1014. The Trinite, the Grace Dieu, the Holy Goste. It was in 
the ‘ Trinity Royal’ that Henry V embarked on Aug. I1, 1415, for his 
invasion of France (Ramsay, Lawc. and York,i, p. 199). The ‘ Holy 
Ghost’ was built at Southampton by William Soper in 1414 and the 
‘ Grace Dieu’ by Robert Berd in 1417 (Devon, /ssues of the Exchequer, 
PP. 335, 349). The last-named does not appear with the other two in 
lists of the king’s ships in Feb. and Aug. 1417 (Proc. of Privy Council, 
ii, p. 202; Clowes, Royal Navy, i, p. 346), and it was not consecrated 
until July 1417 (/ssves, p. 356). It was accidentally burnt in 1439, 
but the ‘ Trinity ’ and ‘ Holy Ghost’ survived as rotting hulks until 1452 
(Oppenheim, Administration of the Royal Navy, i, pp. 12,23). The 
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term ‘dromons’ (Byz. dpéuwr) here means merely ships of large size, 
The ‘ Holy Ghost’ was of 760 tons, the ‘ Trinity ’ of 540, and the ‘ Grace 
Dieu’ of 400, but they were all surpassed by the ‘ Jesus’, which was of 
1,000 tons. Two war-ships of the period may be seen in Pl. VI. 

1020-9. Henry began to invest Harfleur on Aug. 17, 1415, and 
maintained the siege until its surrender on Sept. 22. In May 
1416 it was blockaded by a French fleet supported by eight great 
Genoese carracks and a number of Spanish and other vessels. To 
break the blockade an English fleet under the duke of Bedford crossed 
over on Aug. 14 and the next day won a complete victory, three 
carracks with a great ‘hulk’ and three ‘ balingers’ being taken and 
the rest of the enemy’s force destroyed or put to flight (Ramsay, i, 
pp. 236-9 ; Clowes, i, p. 375). 

1o20. had his sege aboute, i.e. was besieged [by the French]. Cf. 
ll. 1026-7. Instead of ‘sege’ ZF read ‘ fare’, i. e. ‘ When the business 
of Harfleur was on hand’ (fare, a going, then a proceeding, action, &c.). 

1024. came one and had the cure. The meaning may either be 
‘took charge’ or, more probably, ‘set things right’. All the MSS. 
have ‘one’ (on), but the metre is better without it. 

1030. the kynges chamburleyne. Sir William Phelip or Philip, 
of Donington, co. Suffolk, K.G., Chamberlain of the Household from 
1432 till his death, June 6, 1441 ; previously Treasurer of the House- 
hold to Henry V. He was at Agincourt, served subsequently in Nor- 
mandy, and was Captain of Harfleur 1421-2. He married before 1407 
Joan, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Bardolf, Lord Bardolf, 
attainted in 1408, and is said to have been created a baron Nov. I a 
1437, though his name is not in the list of peers summoned in 1439 
(G.E.C., Peerage). He is, however, styled Lord Bardolf in the Patent 
Rolls (e.g. June 11, 1441, Cal. P. R., Hen. VI, iii, p. 543) and he 
appears among barons present at the Council, Feb. 24, 1439 (Proc. v, 
p- 96). 

1032. The first foot may be the emphatic ‘He’, and there is no 
need to read either ‘than can I’ (DZ) or ‘tellen’ (Hertzberg). 

1034. high magnificens. 4//a read ‘his’, but ‘highe’ is in _4?B 
and the best MSS. of the second edition. 

1038. avisifenesse, i.e. advisiveness. Explained in V.Z.D., where 
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this is the only reference, as thoughtfulness, but it may rather mean 
the faculty of counselling (cf. persuasiveness). 

1041, eStately. This is Hertzberg’s emendation of ‘estate his’ in 
the MSS., and it is probably correct. 

1047. stony in my witte, i.e. am stunned, bewildered, in my wits 
(stony, v. intr., OF. esfonner, to stun, stupefy). 

1051. entendynge, i.e. intending, aiming at. Cf. 1. 1016. 

1057. mente of in cheffe, i.e. chiefly meant, had in mind. ‘§ Of’ 
here is used after ‘mean’ in the same way as after ‘ think’. 

Ch. xii, title. shewynge of, i, e. ensuing, or resulting, from (‘that 
wold sew’ 2). See above, Ch. xi, title. 

1064. This chapter in G begins thus: 

Now for the love of Cristez passion 

Brynge Ingelande ou3t of devysion. 

Take herte and wyt with goode governaunce. 
Remembre yow of the devysion of Fraunce ; 
Take hede and se what castigacion 

Hathe falle to theym be theyr devision. 

A proverbe saithe that is ful oolde 

And in many langages tolde, 

That signe hit ys and demonstracion 

And of grace a grete probacion 

Whan men be waar of theyr infelicite 

Be other mennes dedys, what so they be. 
Make your accord, &c. 

1075. To oure cordge and to oure enmyes drede, i.e. to inspire 
us with courage and our enemies with dread. This reading (BEGHa) 
seems better than ‘oure enmyes to drede’ (4/). 

1076. dresse hem to pease, i.e. apply themselves, or turn their 
attention, to peace. Cf. 1. 569. 

1077. Or ellis there thrifte to standen and to waste. So 4 Ha, 
but the construction is doubtful. Perhaps, as was allowable in Middle 
English, ‘must ’, which in 1. 1076 is followed by the simple infinitive 
‘ dresse’, is here followed by infinitives with ‘to’. The readings in 
BCG (see collation) are clear enough, but they are probably the conjec- 
tural emendations of particular scribes. 

O 2 
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1084-7. Overtures for a truce were made by the duchess of 
Burgundy, Isabella of Portugal, in Nov. 1438, and in Jan. 1439 
cardinal Beaufort went to Calais to meet her. Ultimately a truce for 
three years was signed on Sept. 28, 1439, but more formal treaties were 
not made until 1474 and 1478 (Ramsay, ii, pp. 9-15, 403, 433). 

I0QI. power causeth pease. For ‘power’ SCG have ‘ poverte’, 
and this may be the true reading if, as is possible, the expression was 
proverbial. SeeL. Melville, Lady Mary Wortley Montague,1925, p.290, 
quoting a letter: ‘I suppose parties are at an end, though I fear it is 
the consequence of the old almanac prophecy “ Poverty brings peace”’.’ 

1095. And | the wall. Hertzberg reads ‘Of which the wall’; 
but the first foot may be monosyllabic, or ‘to the wall’ may be read, 
when ‘ were’.= were likened. 

1097. by Goddes sonde, i.e. dispensation, grace (OE. sand, 
a sending, message). .4?G, however, read ‘ hond’ and ‘ hand’. 

1098. That, i.e. So that. 

1099. than at ease. The MSS. omit ‘than’ (then), but it supplies 
the missing syllable. 

1106. enserche with besinesse, 1. e. seek busily, studiously. 

1107. knytt it sadely, i.e. keep it fast and firm (OE. cnuyttan, to 
knot), Sadly means firmly, steadily. Gower, Conf. Amz. iii, 1. 239, 
speaks of the earth as being ‘ substancial, strong, sadd and sound’ 
(Works, ed. Macaulay, iii, p. 239). 

1109. This text, Ephes. iv, 3, ‘keeping the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace’, was the subject of the discourse of the Chancellor, 
John Stafford, bishop of Bath and Wells, at the opening of Parliament, 
Oct. Io, 1435 (Rot. Parl. iv, p. 481 ; Ramsay, i, p. 477). 

111g. Slugly, i.e. sluggishly, slothfully. Cf. Chaucer, Personxes 
Tale, Aldine ed. ili, p. 326, 1. 26, ‘sluggy slumbring’. 

1127. to Goddis pay, i.e. pleasure, satisfaction. Cf. Chaucer's 
Dream, \. 142, ‘In my herte I were well payed’. In its original sense, 
to pay was to appease (L. Aacare), and hence to satisfy a creditor. 

1128-33. The construction of these lines is somewhat confused. 
Apparently ll, 1131, 1132 are a parenthesis and ‘pease’ is repeated 
from 1. 1128, which is the object, as ll. 1129, 1130 are the subject, of 
‘mote gefe us’. 
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1130. stiede, i.e. ascended; from the obsolete ‘to sty’ (OE. 
stigan, ME. stz3hen), used with or without ‘up’, which, though it is 
in 4 A*Ha, here rather spoils the metre. 

1131. Or he, i.e. Before he. See above, |. 401, note. 

1134. att his feste. So 4?C-G. If ‘all this feste’ (4 7a) is read, 
‘feste’ may possibly be for ‘ faste’, i. e. all this time of privation or trial. 

1135. londe of byheste, i. e. land of promise (OE. dehes, v. behdtan, 
to promise). 

114.0. in divinenesse, i.e. in the Godhead. On the whole this reading 
(Ha, cf. G) is more satisfactory than the Latin ‘in divinis’ (AA’*/’). 

1142-50. This Envoy to the first edition consists of two stanzas, the 
first of eight lines, ababécbc, and the other of seven lines, adabdcc. 

1144. my lordes. No doubt the Lords of the Privy Council, of 
whom Lord Hungerford (1. 1151) was one. 

1145, In opposaile, i.e. when they examine thee. To ‘ appose’ or, 
as it is often, but less correctly, written, ‘oppose’ was to question, 
examine (see Skeat’s note to Chaucer, Second Nonnes Tale, |. 363, 
Works, 1897, v. p. 411). Thus ‘opposaile’ (apposaile #) means an 
examination, or putting of posing questions (V.2.D.). The same 
meaning survives in ‘ Apposition Day’ at St. Paul’s School. 

and, cherishynge thee, avaunce. There is some doubt as to the 
punctuation and meaning of the rest of the stanza. Ifthe punctuation 
here adopted is correct, with ‘thee’ for ‘the’ (as in the third and 
last lines), the author in effect bids his book pray the Lords of the 
Council to criticize it favourably and, if they approve it, to go forward 
boldly (with the policy advocated in it), provided that it is in accord- 
ance with truth, and, if it is deficient in any respect, to refer it back to 
its author. This seems to be the meaning given to the words both in 
CG, which read ‘cheryshe the (thee) and avaunce’ and by the author 
of a poem on England’s commercial policy, zemp. Edw. IV (Wright, 
Polit. Poems, ii, p. 282), which was evidently based upon the L7de/ 
and of which the first stanza is: 

Goo forth, lybell, and mekly schew thy face 

Afore my lordes with humble countenaunss, 

And pray theym all to take thee to grace 

In apposaylle and in cheryschyng thee to avaunce, 
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On the other hand, Hakluyt, Wright, and Hertzberg, regarding ‘the’ 
as the article, read ‘and cherishynge the avaunce To (In, Hertzb.) 
hardynesse’, i.e. approving the (author’s) approach to boldness, &c. 

1150. Sythen that, i.e. Since. The MSS. have ‘That sythe’ 
(4.A*) or ‘That seth’ (4a), but the transposition is necessary for the 
sense. 

1151. lorde baron of Hungerforde. Walter Hungerford, created 
K.G,. 1421 and baron Hungerford Jan. 7, 1425-6, died Aug. Q, 1449. 
He was M.P. for Wilts., 1400, &c., and Speaker of the Parliament that 
met Jan. 29,1413-14. In July 1414 he was sent on an embassy to the 
emperor Sigismund, and in 1414-15 acted as English envoy at the 
Council of Constance, but returned in time to be present at Agincourt. 
In 1416 he was attached to the emperor’s service during his visit to 
England (1. 8, note), and was admiral under Bedford of the fleet which 
defeated the French on Aug. 15 and relieved Harfleur (ll. 1020-9, 
note). He was also Steward of the Household to Henry V, whose 
Vita e¢ Gesta by the Pseudo-Elmham was dedicated to him (Kings- 
ford, Engl. Hist. Lit., p. 58). Henry’s esteem for him was shown by 
appointing him one of his executors and one of the three guardians 
of his infant son. In the new reign he was admitted to the Council 
Jan. 29, 1423; was Treasurer of England from Mar. 16, 1426, to 
Feb. 1432; and was one of the English envoys at the Congress of 
Arras in 1435. From his warm support of the Zzde/ he was no doubt 
fully in sympathy with the author’s policy. 

1157-64. This stanza is only found in MSS. of the second edition 
(C-G), where it takes the place of Il. 1150-56, It was printed by 
Wright as if from 2, which ends in fact imperfectly with 1. 1o9z and is, 
moreover, of the first edition. His text was really taken from C, the 
only MS. used by him which contains it complete. In D it is badly 
mutilated, wanting the greater part of each line except the first. 
Hertzberg merely copied Wright without verification. 

1157. the grete prelate. Either the Chancellor, John Stafford, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, or cardinal Henry Beaufort, bishop of 
Winchester, more probably the former, who might be styled ‘the 
highest confessour ’ as keeper of the king’s conscience. He was made 
Privy Seal, May 1421, Treasurer of England, Dec. 19, 1422, and 
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dean of Wells, Sept. 9, 1423, and was consecrated to the see of Bath 
and Wells, May 27, 1425, and promoted to Canterbury, May 13, 1433. 
He attached himself to the Beaufort interest and retired from the 
Treasury when the cardinal gave up the Great Seal, Mar. 13, 1426. 
On Feb. 26, 1432, he was himself made Chancellor, and held this 
office until Jan. 31, 1450, when he resigned on the fall of the duke of 
Suffolk, of whose policy he was a moderate supporter. He died 
May 25, 1452. 

1158. The greté maister of the grettest hous. William de la 
Pole, 4th earl of Suffolk, succ. 1415; Steward of the Household, 
1433. He is styled ‘grant maistre de notre hostel’ in a letter from 
Henry VI to Charles VII of France, Aug. 21, 1444 (Proc. of Privy 
Council, iv, p. 357), and ‘magnus magister hospitii nostri’ in a com- 
mission, Oct. 28, 1444 (fvedera, xi, p. 74). From 1415 to 1429 he was 
employed in France, and on his return to England was a constant 
attendant at the Privy Council, to which he was admitted Nov. 30, 
1431. Like the Chancellor, he supported the Beaufort party in opposi- 
tion to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and latterly became the fore- 
most advocate of peace with Frarice. In 1444 he negotiated a truce 
and the marriage of Margaret of Anjou to Henry VI, and he escorted 
her to England in 1445, having in the meantime been created 
a marquess, Sept. 14,1444. His influence was greatly increased by 
Gloucester’s death, Feb. 23, 1447, and he was created a duke, June 2, 
1448. But the cession of Maine, for which he was held responsible, in 
the same year, and the loss of Rouen and Normandy in 1449, roused 
popular indignation against him. On Jan. 26, 1450, he was indicted by 
the Commons and was sent to the Tower. Being banished by the 
king for five years, he was waylaid when crossing the Channel on 
May 1, and was beheaded at sea the next day, See Ramsay, ii, 
pp. 113-22. 

1159. Chief tresorer for the grete escecour. Ralph Cromwell, 
4th baron Cromwell, 1418; made Treasurer of England Aug. 11, 
1433, when Suffolk became Steward of the Household. He had 
previously been Chamberlain of the Exchequer, but was dismissed 
from this office by Gloucester, Mar. 1, 1432. On his appointment as 
Treasurer he made an elaborate report on the national finances, which 
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was laid before Parliament on Oct. 18. He resigned in July 1443, 
probably from dissatisfaction with Suffolk’s policy, and he headed the 
opposition against the latter in 1449-50. He died Jan. 4,1456. At 
the end of the line ‘the grete escecour’, i.e. the great Exchequer, is 
an emendation of ‘the gretest socour’ (Z/'), the clue being given by 
the reading ‘scecours’ in G. An alternative reading with the same 
sense is ‘gretest scecour’, Hertzberg takes ‘socour’ to mean 
succour as referring to the subsidies (s#dsidia) voted by Parliament, 
but this is improbable. 

1162. thy dulled ruditee. So / (duble 4; dulle G), rudity being 
a rare synonym for rudeness, with quotations in V.Z.D. dated 1592 
and 1609. C, a much inferior MS., reads ‘thy doubled renditee’. 
This apparently means ‘thy second edition’, but no such word as 
rendity is known to occur elsewhere. Possibly it is a variant of 
rendition, in the sense of giving back, returning, the poem making 
a renewed appeal for favourable criticism. 
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This Glossary does not include all words in the text, but only those 
which are obsolete or unusual, or are otherwise of interest on account 


of peculiarities of meaning, form, &c. 


abought, adv., about, 1092; 
aboute, 69, &c. OE. onbitan. 

abusyon, abuse, wrong-doing, 32. 
OF. abusion. 

abyde, v.7., A”. 3 pl., submit to, 
endure, 816; v.z.,zf., continue, 
remain, 911, 1022; abydes, 7g”. 
3 pl., 528; abydynge, lying 
(of ships), 63; steadfast, 580. 
OE. abidan. 

accorde, sd., agreement, I125 ; 
acorde, 1068. OF. acorde. 

accorde, v., agree, 750; 
cordene, fr. 3 pl, 182. 
acorder. 

acquite hym, performed his 
part, 1046. OF. aguiter. 

acquytynge, vd/. sb., acquittance, 
31. OF. aguiter. 

aferde, afraid, 707, 863. OE. 
dferan, pp. afered. 

affraye, alarm, fright, 557. OF. 
effret. 

agaste, #/., aghast, terrified, 295. 
OE. gestan. 

ageyne, adv., again, 205, 337; 
430, &c.; agayn, 321; prep, 
against, 32,1132; ayems, p. 33 
(title); ayenst, 32. OE. on- 
LCN. 

agilite, activity (of mind), 1037. 
OF. agzliteé. 
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ac: 
OF. 


ago, fp., gone, 115; agone, 
153. a200;, 25,040, OE, 
agdn. 


alofte, adv., on high, 638. ON. 
a lope. 
als, also, 233, 258, 438, 545, 898. 


OE. alswéa. 
also, as, 681. OE. alswéd. 
ambassiatours, ambassadors, 


1086. ML. ambassiator. 
amisse, ad7., beside the mark, 
wrong, 621. ON. 4 mis. 
amonges, amongst, iol. OE. 
onmang + adv. -es. 
amyralte, admiralty, superiority 
at sea, 6. OF. amtralté. 
anone, straightway, 211, 215, 518, 
865. OE. on an. 
apes, 348. OE. apa. 


apparaylle, apparel, 855. OF. 
aparail, 

appreffe, approof, 244. OF. 
apreuve. 


ar, pr. pl. are, 268, 390, 651, 
688 ; are, 139,159, 355; arne, 
63. OE. (north) avoz. 

array, 50., order, 924, 961. OF. 
ara. 

arrayde, #/., equipped, freighted, 
332. OF. arayer. 

ary ght, adv., rightly, 1116. OE. 
on riht. 


aspye 


aspye, v., espy, observe, 105. 
OF. espier. 

assaute, assault,994. OF, asazz, 
assaul, 

assay, sd., test, quality, 925; 
assayes, 675. OF.  assaz, 
€SSQ2, 

assay, v., try, 562; asaye, 4o. 
OF. assayer, essayer. 

assume, take up to heaven, 1141. 
L. assumere. 

assyned, #/. 3 s., assigned, 964. 
OF. assigner. 

astate, condition, 
OF, estat. 

ataunte, as much as possible, 
314. OF. autant. 

atemperaunce, temperance, 1039. 
OF. atemperance. 

atteynte, wv., attaint, convict, 
795. OF. ateindre, pp. ateint. 

avaunce, v.,advance, 1145. OF. 
avancer. 

avauntage, advantage, 
OF. avantage. 

avayle, advantage, benefit, 612, 
780. Cf. F. valotr, to be 
worth. 

aventure, sé., adventure, 316; 
U., 324. OF. aventure, -er. 

avisifenesse, good counselling, 
1038. OF. avisif. 

avyse, advice, counsel, 214, 790. 
OF, avis. 

avysemente, consideration, 706. 
OF. avisement. 


rank, 763. 


510. 


bacone, bacon, 306, 313. OF. 
bacon, bacun, 

bake, adv., back, 294. OE. (072) 
bX. 

baleys, birch, scourge, 434. OF. 
balezs. 

bare, aa7., mere, 267. OE. dzxr. 

barowes, barrows, handcarts, 
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266. . OE: 
barewe. 
bastarde, a kind of wine, 53. 

OF. bastard. 


bearwe (?), ME. 


bataile, -aille, -aylle, battle, 
985, 1004, 1090; batayles, 
1031. OF. dattaille. 


be, zuzf., be, 208, 209, 269, 3209, 
&c.; pr. 3 Ply 337, 345; 
513, &c.3 3 5. sudj., 111; Ho, 
103, 604, 788, 1058; bee, zxz/, 
326; 1 pl. subj, 7; ben, zx, 
796; pr. 3 Pl., 357, 409; bene, 
inf., 144, 797, 907; pr. 3 pl, 
36, 53, 130, 321, &c.; Af., 160, 
166, 168, 174, &c. OE. déon. 
See also ar, ham. 

be, prep., by, 244. OE. bz, be. 

becam, #7. 3 s., suited, 973; be- 
come, #/., gone to, 36. OE. 
becuman. 

beere, sd., beer, 282; bere, 306, 
313. OE. déor. 

beforne, #rep., before, 609 ; by: 
forene, adv. 836. OE. beforan. 

begonne, #2., begun, 1027. OE. 
beginnan. 

beheste, s2., promise, 1135. OE. 
behes. 

benome, 742., 
numbed, 38. 
to take away. 

bere, v., bear, render, 165; carry, 
396, 429, 585; enjoy, use, 601, 
1074; bere on honde, over- 
persuade, 624; bare, ff. 3 AZ, 
bore, suffered, 807. OE. deran. 

berefte, Z7., taken away, seized, 
517. OE, beréafian. 

berkyne, beer, 287. OE. d¢or + 
cynn, kind. 

besinesse, business, 1106. OE. 
bysignes. 

bete, v., beat, 222; betene, 772., 
604. OE. déatan. 


paralysed, be- 
OE. deniman, 
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betid, happened, 848; betyde, 
185. OE. (de)tidan. 

betwyx, frve~., between, 192; 
betwyxt, 68. OE. detweox. 

blake, adj., black, 333. OE. d/xc. 

blere, v., blear, obscure, 350. 
ME. dleren. 

boisteous, bulky, stout (of ships), 
920; boistous, rough (of wind), 
889. Etym. doubtful. 

bokeram, buckram, 311. 
boguerant, bouqueran. 

bonde, bondmen, serfs, 229. OE. 
bonda. 

borde, table, 288; wooden boards, 
309. OE. bord. 

borowe, borrow, 401; borowed, 

OE. borgian. 

bost, boost, clamour, 173; bostes, 
boasts, 274. ME. dés¢. 

bot, but, 226, 628. OE. d#tan. 

boterasse, buttress, 701. OF. 
bouterez, fr. bouter, to push. 

bought, bowght. See by. 

boune, prepared, ready, 195. 
ON. dbzinn, pp. of dza. 

bowstaffes, bow-staves, 308. OE. 
bogat stxf. 

brede, bread, 119. OE. dréad. 

brekylle (MS. //), brittle, 580. 
ME. bruchel fr. OE. brecan. 

brente, burnt, 171, 297. OF. 
brinnan, 

bretyll, brittle, 580. ME. drzfe/, 
britel fr. OE. bréotan. 

buttere, butter, 290. OE. duzere. 

by, bye, v., buy, 65, 318, 349, 
351, &c.; bien, 457; byene, 
540, 548; bought, bowght, 
pp. 161, 622. OE. dycgan, 
bohie, geboht. 

by and bye, presently, 836, 1078. 
OE, 02. 

byde, wv. iw/r., stay, continue, 
298, 517, 652. OE. dtdan. 


OF. 
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chaffare 


byfall, befall, happen, 339. OE. 
befallan. es 


byforene, See beforne. 

bysyde, adv., aside, 710. OE, 
be sidan. 

cakked, cacaverunt, 290. Cf. 


OE. cac-his, privy. 

can, know how to, 169, 495, 5II, 
850, 1032; v. 7”, know, 688; 
coude, cowde, could, 255, 695, 
926. OE. cunnan, pr. can, pt. 
cupe. 

canvase, -vasse, Canvas, 153, 
310. ONF. canevas. 

capitle, chapter, pp. 7, 8, 18; 
chapitle, pp. 4, 13, 15, 17, 28, 
34, 44; chapitule, pp. 41, 53. 
OF. chapitle. 

carde, card (a fabric), 311. 

carikkys, carracks, 1021; ka- 
rekkys, p. 17 (title); karrek- 
kis, 332. OF. carvague, Med. 
L. carraca. 

carnalite, sensuality, 777. L. 
carnalitas, 


carpettis, carpets, 630. OF. 
carpite. 
carpynge, boasting, cavilling, 


996. ON. arpa. 

carres, -e€ys, -is, cars, carts, 539, 
552,571. OF. car, char. 

caste, v., plan, propose, 29, 656, 
712, 835, 1018. ON. sasta. 

caught, received, incurred, 809. 
OF. cachier. 

causse of, in, to blame for, 144. 
OF. cause. 

certayne, in, certainly, 93, 1031 ; 
put to (in ZG) certeyne, 
assigned to certain persons (?), 
463. OF, certain. 

chaffare, merchandise, 65, 347, 
352, 375, &c.; chefare, 548; 
chafare, 620. OE. céapt+furu. 


P 2 


chalenge 

chalenge, v., claim, 621. OF. 
chalenger. 

chalenges, sd., claims, 619. OF. 
chalenge. 


charge, v., load (of ships), 242; 
charged, #%. (of ships or of 
merchants), 264, 337, 462, 516, 
520, 522. OF. charger. 

chaunge, sd., change, proceeds 
of sale, 409. OF. change. 

chefe, adj., chief, 488; cheffe, 
104, 341; as in cheffe, chiefly, 
98. OF, chef 

chepe, bargain, price, 283. OE. 
céap. 

Cherishe, -yshe, value, encour- 
age, 6, 819; cherisshed, 
-ysshede, 469, 482; cherish- 
ynge, 1145. OF . cherir, cheris- 
sant, 


chese, wv. choose, 17, 826; 
chosen(e), /., 488, 717, OE, 
cé0san. 

chevalrouse, chivalrous, 869. 


OF. chevalerous. 

chevesaunce, bargaining, trade, 
269, 432. OF. chevisance, fr. 
chevir. 

clausse, conclusion, 145. OF, 
clause. 

Cleped, -id, Z/., called, named, 
62, 666. OE. cleopian. 

coigne, sd., coin, 1074; coyne, 
989. OF. coin, coign. 

coigned, #%., coined, Iool. OF. 
coignier, 

coloure, s%., pretence, 619, 623, 
638, 642; colours, 166, 609. 
OF. color, colour. 

coloured, disguised, 163, 391, 
395. F. colorer. 

come, w., z72f., 18; commeth, 
“yth, pr. 3 5. 551, 566, 822; 
cometh, g~. 3 fl., 277; Cco- 
mene, -yne, Zr. 3 £1, 109, 
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330; Come, f7., 201, 959; 
commynge, 51, 296; comen, 
Pp., 804. OE. cuman. 

comen, in, commonly, 313. OF. 
commun. 

commendable,praiseworthy, 876. 
OF. commendable. 

commodite, produce, 152; re- 
sources, 399; commodites, 
-itees, -itez, -ytes,-ytees, pro- 
ducts, wares, 51, 89, 130, 246, 
&c., PP. 4, 7; 8, 13, 15-18, 
28, 34, 44 (titles). OF. com- 
moatté. 

commontee, commonalty, 892; 
comonte, 485, 672. OF. co- 
muntle, 

comonde, discussed, 181. OF. 
comuner. 

comons, common people, 91, 123, 
545, 1013. OF. comun. 

complacence, pleasure, gratifica- 
tion, 345. ML. complacentia, 
I, complaisance. 

compleyned, complained, 203. 
OF. complaindre. 

compleynte, complaint, 201, 820. 
OF. complainte, 

concience, conscience, 795; 
-Ccyens, 31. F. conscience. 

contre, country, 505, 939, 957; 
countrees, 131; cuntre, -es, 
508, 550; cuntree, 231, 497, 
903. OF. cuntrée, contrée. 

contynaunce, countenance, de- 
meanour, 1143. OF. conte- 
wance. 

convencione, agreement, treaty, 
194, 204. F. convention. 

convers, converted, 1121. OF. 
CONVErS. 

conyes, rabbits, 664. OF. conzi, 
ME. cunig, conig. 

corage,*courage, 940, 1035, 1075. 
OF. corage. 
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cordeweyne, cordwain, Spanish 
(Cordovan) leather, 133. OF. 
cordouan. 

correcte (?), a drug (?), 361 (see 
note). 

coste, coast, 157, 497, 831; 
costes, 67, 168, 275, 805; cos- 
tis, 259, 800; coostes, 82, 170, 
676. OF. coste. 

costes, expenses, 
OF. cost, coust. 

coton, cotton, 336. F. 
Arab. gutun, goton. 

coude, cowde. See can. 

countertayles, counter-designs, 
391. OF. contretaille. 

covetise, covetousness, 608; 
-tyse, 652, 776; -tysse, 583. 
OF. covetiise. 

cowardy, cowardice, 302; -dyse, 
33, 48. OF. couardie. 

crafted, #7/., skilfully devised, 
323. From OE. sb. crx. 

craftes, devices, 513. OE. creft. 

craftylye, skilfully, 59. OE. 
craeftiglice. 

crestclothe, a linen fabric, 153 
(see note). 

cristendome, Christendom, 741. 
OE. cristendom. 

crystiante, Christendom, 
OF. crestienté. 

cupidite, greed, 633. OF. cufi- 
até, 

cure, care, 1024, I131; remedy, 
691; medical treatment, 359. 
OF. cure. 


outlay, 636. 


coton, 


149. 


dare, v., venture, 39, 84, 974; 
pt. durste, 298, 299, 901. OE 
durran, pr. dearr, pt. dorste. 


dates, the fruit so called, 53,. 


134. OF. date. 
daunger, danger, 816, 1062, OF. 
dangier. 
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dede, sd., deed, 210, 593. OE. 
adéd, 

dede, adj., dead, 300, 303, 758. 
OE. déad. 

dede. See do. 

deef, ad/., deaf, 848. OE. déaf. 

deferre, v., delay, 221 ; dyfferre, 
24. OF. aifférer. 

degrees, rank, estate, 88; me- 
thods, 277. OF. degré, degrez. 

dele, delle, sé., deal, part, Io1, 
207. OE. del. 

delle, v., deal, transact business, 
425. OE. dxelan. 

departe, wv.z., distribute, share, 
615. OF. despartir. 

dere, adj., dear, costly, 161, 283, 
353; highly valued, 312. OE. 
déore. 

deseytte, deceit, p. 21 (title) ; 
disceytte, p. 23 (title). OF. 
deceite. 

destroyde, #2., destroyed, 476, 
1025; destrued, 229; dis- 
troyde, -oyed, 95,96, 98. OF. 
destruire, ME. destruyen. 

detecte, #%,, revealed, 753. L. 
delegere. 

devyse, v., plan, 215, 225. OF. 
deviser. 

dewe, ad7., due, 704. OF. dex. 

diagredie, a drug, 361. L. da- 
grydium, 

discharge, w., relieve, 851; dys- 
charge, unload (cargo), 242; 
discharged, 513. OF. des- 
charger. 

discomfiture, defeat, 1025. OF. 
desconjiture. 

discured, discovered, 390. OF. 
descovrir. 

divinenesse, divinity, the God- 
head, 1140. OF. avin. 

do, v., 41,260; doo, done, #7.p/,, 
464, 532, 778, 781; dede, did, 


doo 


dyd, #7., 190, 210, 215, 236, 
237, 605, 833, 847; don, done, 
Pp., 764, 836, 1005, 1006; 
idoo, p., 985. OE. dén. 

doo, sd., doe, 292. OE. dé. 

dorre, door, 471. OE. duru, 
dor. 

dotyne (doten), gr. 3 fi, dote, 
720. OD. doten, OF. (re) 
doter. 

doute, sd, doubt, 68, 457, 886, 
987, 1099; v., 147, 1058 OF. 
doute ; douter. 

draped, #%., made _ into cloth, 
102, 250; drapynge, 777., 
p. 13 (title). F. dvaper. 

draper, v., make into cloth, 255 ; 
draperinge, 122. F. drager. 

drawe, 7#2., drawn, 856, 894; 
idrawe, 590. OE. dragan. 

drede, sd., dread, fear, 634, 731, 
1075, 1082 ; v., 862. OE. dréd; 
ar#dan. 

dresse, v., direct, 569, 1076. OF. 
arvesser. 

dromons, great ships, lo12. OF, 
dromon, Byz. G. dpépov. 

durste. See dare. 

dyfferre. See deferre. 

dyssevable, deceptive, 353. 
décevable. 


OF. 


easy, slight, indifferent, 176. OF, 
aisté, aisé, pp. of azsier. 

eche, each, 378, 703, 897, 970; 
iche, 525; yche, 86. OE. 
ale. 

efte, adv., again, 224, 516; efte 
sones, 421. OE. eZ. 

elles, adv., else, otherwise, 1081 ; 
ellis, 28, 69, 95, 758, 1018, 
1077; elles where, 164. OE. 
elles. 

emsampelle, example, p.21 (title). 
OF. ensample. 
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enerese, increase, profit, 320. 
Cf. OF. encreistre. 

endely, ad7., final, p. 53 (title) ; 
adv., finally, 1052. OE. ende+ 
lice. 

enhabite, dwell, 242. 
habiter. 

enmye, enemy, 671; -myes, 37, 
137, 142, &c.; -myse, 641; 
-mysse, 576; -memyse, 342. 
OF. event. 

enquere, inquire, seek for, I112. 
OF. exquerre, 

enserche, v.¢., search for, 1106. 
OF. encerchier, enserchier. 

enserchise, s0., £/., investigations, 
gil. OF. encerche. 

ensuene, 7. 3 f/., follow, p. 16 
(title). OF. ensivre, ensutvre. 

entendynge, intending, aiming 
at, Io51. OF. entendre. 

entente, purpose, 696, 1016. OF. 
entente. 

entitell, v., name, specify, 657. 
OF. entiteler, -tuler. 

entrecomon, have intercourse, 
I1Iol. OF. entrecomuner. 

environ, -oun, adv.,round about, 
p. I (title), 734, 933, 945, &c. 
OF. environ, circuit. 

escecour(?), exchequer, 1159 
(see note). OF. escheguier. 

eschape, v., escape, 24. OF. 
eschaper, escaper. 

eschaunge, sd., exchange, 412, 


OF. en- 


427; exch, 446. OF. es- 
change. 
espye, sd., spies, 905. OF. esfie. 


esshewynge, eschewing, shun- 
ning, 941. OF. eschever. 

etynge, vd/. adj., eating, edible, 
375. OE. efaz. 

euforbe, euphorbium, spurge, 361. 

evel, adv., evilly, badly, 540. 
OE. yfel. 


lie i 


examplifie, use for an example, 
884. OF. example, exemple. 

exorten, exhort, 385. OF. ex- 
horter. 

expone, -potine, expound, 584, 
729. OF. expondre. 

extente, #2., outstretched, 856. 
L. extendere. 

eye, at, att, 
plainly, 30, 
eyne, eyes, 
OE. éage. 

eyre, air, 915. 


at the, visibly, 


264, 394, 502; 
21; eyes, 609, 


OF, air. 


faldynge, a fabric (frieze ?), 659. 
fall, v., befall, happen, 467, 519, 
782; falle to, come to, 193; 
falle, #Z., fallen, prostrate, 895. 
OE. fallan. 
falshede, falsehood, 253. OF. 
Sals + hed. 
fayle, w., fail, 483, 644; fayleth, 
470. OF. fazllir. 
fayne, fain, inclined, 150, 235; 
feyne, 193. OE. fxegen, foegn. 
fayned. See feyned. 
fayre, adj., fair, 60, 63, 439,914; 
feyre, 521. OE. fwger. 
ebell, ad7., feeble, languishing, 
535; feble, 568. OF. fed/e. 
feche, wv., fetch, 112, 538; fet, 
pp., 367. OE. feccan, fetian. 
feet, feat, fact, 587; fete, equip- 
ment, 929. OF. fez. 
fele, felle, adj., many, 424, 806, 
958; adv., much, 283. OE. 
Sela. 
felles, fells, skins, 247, 546. OE. 
fel, fell. 
felt, v., £23 5.,explored, 188, OE. 
Sélan. 
fendes, enemies, 619. OE. féond. 
ferde, #%., feared, afraid, 788. 
OE. fran. 
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fere, sb., fear, 577, 889, 991; 
ferre,937. OE. fxr. 

fere, adv., far, 307; ferre, 996. 
OE. feorr. 


ferthere, farther, 372. OE. fur- 
OY. 
feste, festival, 1134; festes, 


feasts, 503. OF. fesze. 


fet. See feche. 

fete. See feet. 

fetely, cleverly, 350. OF. 
fett+ly. 

feyne, adj. See fayne. 


feyne, v., Zr. 1 pl., shirk, 773. 
OF. feindre. 

feyned, #2., feigned, pretended, 
618, 737; fayned, 167. OF. 
feindre. 

feyre, adj. See fayre. 

feyres, fairs, marts, 524. OF. 
feire, foire. 

feythe, faith, 705, 1150. OF. fezd. 

fleesse, fleece, 247. OE. ios. 

flex, flax, 309. OE. fleax. 

floode, sea, 227. OE. /fldéd. 

floure, flower, perfect example, 
488 ; floures, 46. OF. flour. 

fole, fool, 826. OF. fol. 

folyne (folen), wv., dx. 3 p/., act 
the fool, trifle, 720. OF. 
Solter. 

foo, foe, 26, 141, 471, 949, 1120. 
OE, gefé. 

forbede, forbid, 792; forebede, 
716, 730. OE. forbéodan. 

forbere, forbear, spare, dispense 
with, 270, 767; forborne, Z/., 
280,714. OE. forberan. 

forby, adv., past, along, 25, 143; 
forth bye, 135. OE. for 
(forp) + bz. 

forewitte, prescience, intuition, 
1036. OE. fore+ witt. 

forfet, v., forfeit, 518. F. for- 
Jaire, p. forfait. 


fraught 


fraught, #/., freighted, 808. OD. 
vracht. 

fraunchise, liberty, 458. OF. 
Jranchise. 

frayle, fragile, 579. OF. frazie. 

frende, friend, 141; frendes, 
130, 645, &c.; frendys, 144, 
326, &c. OE. fréond. 

fro, from, 245, 272, 273, 277, 306, 
&c. ON./rd, OE. from. 

fruicione, enjoyment, 1139. OF. 
Sruission. 

fuge, flight, 995. L. fuga. 

ful, full, adv., very, quite, 57, 59, 
73, 320, 323, 324, &c. OE. ful. 

fulle, at the, fully, completely, 
78,450. OE. full, 

fully, foully, 606. OE. fzél/ice, 

fumose, vaporous (of wine), 112. 
L. fumosus. 

fustiane, -yane, fustian, 76, 310. 
OF. fustaigne, fustaine. 

fygues, figs, 53,133. OF./fige. 

fyne, v., refine (of metal), 690; 
fyned, 694. OF. (af)/iner. 


gadre, v., gather, 359; gadred, 
769; gedred, 768. OE. gad- 
rian. 

gaffe. See gefe. 

galees, galleys, 344; galeise, 
374, 461; galeys, 404. OF. 
galie, galee. 

garleke, garlic, 544. OE. gdr- 
léac. 

gedred. See gadre. 

gefe, give, 1133; yeve, 412, 710, 
1008, 1118; gaffe, #7, gave, 
218; yafe, ff, 1131, 1149. 
OE. giefan. 

geftes, gifts, 500, 503. ON. v. 
gefa, OE. gifé. 

gelozye, jealousy, regard, 186. 
OF. gelosie. 

gete, v., get, 746; getyn, 459; 
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gotyne, #/., 721. ON. geZa, 
OE. -getan. 

glose, sd., gloss, comment, 1123. 
OF. glose. 


gode, sd., goods, 162, 408, 566; 
godes, 518; goode, 200, 626; 
goodes, 393. OE. géd. 

gone. See goo. 

gonnes, guns, cannon, 994. 

g00, zz, go, 293; pr. pl., 276, 
285; Dp.) 301; gone, 77/., 995. 
OE. gan, 

gotefel, goatskin, 56. OE. ¢dé/+ 
fel. 


gotyne. See gete. 

governaunce, way of living, 123; 
control, 208, 572 ; proper con- 
dition, 219, 1066; government, 
631. OF. gouvernance. 

grayne, grain (dye), 54; greyne, 
132. OF. graine. 

grevatunce, annoyance, injury, 
387. OF. grevance. 

greve, v., grieve, injure, 3209, 
OF. grever. 

grey, fur (of the northern squir- 
rel), 309. OE. greg. 

greyn, grain, corn, 118. OF. 
LvAIN. 

grocer, 346; 
OF. grossier, dealer 
gross. 

grounde, land, 721, 727, 761; 
country, 742, 749, 751, 766, 
796, 828; growndes, 85. OE. 
grund. 

gydynge, guiding, steering, 62. 
I. guider. 

gyle, guile, 138; gyles, p. 26 
(marg.). OF. guz/e. 

gynne, v., begin, 40, 49. OE. 
(de) o¢nnan. 


grocerye, 523. 
in the 


habilementis, accoutrements, 
929. F. habillement. 
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haburdassher, haberdasher, 266, 
523. Cf. OF. hapertas. 

hale,v., haul, pull, 287. OF. haler. 

halpe, v., help, 665. OE. he/paz. 

halteth, stops, totters, 38. OE. 
haltian. 

ham, hame, am, 150, 707. OE. 
bé0nN, pr. am. 

haro, harrow (an exclamation), 
315. OF. haro. 

hartelye. See hertly. 

hawys, hawse (of a ship), 809. 
OE. hals, neck. 

hede, sd., heed, care, 211, 500, 699. 
Cf. OE. v. hédan. 

hedere, adv., hither, 108 ; hedire, 
567. OE. hider 

hem, fron., them, 26, 258, 295, 
380, &c. OE. heom, dat. pl. of 
hé. 

hens, adv., hence, 375, 740, 1060. 
OE. heonan, ME. hennes 
(Aenne + adv. -es). 

hente, #f., taken, received, 203. 
OE. hentan. 

here, v., hear, 400, 439, 530, &c.; 
herde, 284, 533, 762. OE. 
héran. 

here, oss. pron., their, 61, 123, 
132,138,196,200, &c.; herres, 
theirs, 670. OE. heora, gen. pl. 
of hé. 

herefore, adv., before now, 167. 
OE. hér (be)foran. 

herkene, v., hearken, 108. 
hercnian. 

herres. See here. 

herte, heart, 40, 212, 237, 1066; 
harte, 711. OE. heorte. 

hertly, heartily, 696; hartelye, 
187. 


OE. 


hertys, harts, stags, 661. OE. 
heort. 

herynge, herring, 658. OE. 
Asring. 
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insistence 


hevyne, heaven, OE. 
hefon, heofon. 

hinderaunce, injury, 386, 433. 
Cf. hyndere. 

hit, Grvo., it, 38, 48, 79, 80, &c. 
OE. Ait, neut. of 2é. 

hoggishe, swinish, filthy, 314. 
From ME. fog, of unknown 
origin. 

holde, v., maintain, 292. 
haldan. 

homly, @d7., homely, rude, 454. 
OE. haém + lice. 

honde, hand, 66, 241, 271, &c. 
OE. hand, hond. 

hony, -ye, honey, 133,398. OE. 
hunig. 

humors, humours (of the body), 
358. OF. humor. 

husbond, husbandman, rustic, 
545. OE. husbonda. 

hyede, hied, hastened, 294. OE. 
higian. 

hyndere, v., hinder, injure, 719; 
hinderinge, 392; hynder- 
ynge, 560; hyndrenge, 145; 
hindred, #2., 166. OE. hin- 
arian. 


1130. 


OE. 


ibroughte, #%., brought, 306. 
OE. bringan, pp. gebroht. 

iche. See eche. 

idoo. See do, 

idrawe. See drawe. 

ifounde, #%., found, 357. OE. 
jindan. 

ihyde, #f., hidden, 711. OE. 
Aydan. 

inne, adv., in, 82. 
inne. 

inowgh, adv., enough, 919, 1123. 
OE. gendég, gendh. 

insistence, urgency, 219. OF. 
ZnStster, 


OE. zznan, 


iradicate 


iradicate, #., rooted, 1133. L. 
in-radicatus. 

iren, iron, 56. OE. zren. 

isought. See seche. 

itake. See take. 

ithe. See the. 

iwys, adv., truly, 117. 
gewits, adj. 


OE. 


japes, mockeries, trumpery, 348. 


jeparte, 5d., jeopardy, peril, 
1081. OF. ju( jeu) parti. 

juellere, jeweller, 692. OF. 
juelier. 


jugemente, decision, resolution, 
212; laste jugemente, Last 
Judgement, 697. OF. juge- 
ment. 

juparte, v., jeopard, imperil, 614. 
See jeparte. 


karekkys. See carikkys. 

kepe, sd., heed, care, 39. From 
OE. v. céfan. 

knowe, -ene, ziper., know, 50, 
264; knewe, #7., 230; knowe, 
Dp., 645. OE. cndwan. 

knytt, v., bind, keep fast, 1107. 
OE. cnyttan. 

kydefel, kidskin, 56. ON. 4id'+ 
Jel. 

kynde, nature, 973. OE. (ge)- 
cynd. 


lake, sd., lack, 841. 883. 
lac, OD. lac. 

lakked, v., Az. 3 /., lacked, 291. 

langage, language, talk, 997. 
OF. langage. 

large, free (of time), 243. OF. 
large. 

lasse, adv., less, 877. OE. dessa, 
adj. 

iede: v., lead, guide, 145; carry 
(goods), 196. OE. lx#dan, 


ME. 
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lees, sd., lying, 95, I11I. OE. 
léas, 


leffe, lief, willing, 120. OE. léof, 
lenger, longer, 460, 517. OF, 


lang, long. 
lenghte, length, 816. OE. 
lengpu. 


lerned, learned, 261, 479 ; lernyd, 
pt. 3 pl. taught, 223. OE. 
leornian. 

lese, lose, 636, 747, 827; leese, 
840; lesen, 760; lorne, #4., 
281, 715. OE. lMéosan, pp. 
loren. 

lestene, listen, 434. OE. hly- 
Stan, 

lete, Df., let go, abandoned, 839. 
OE, /etan, pt. lét, pp. gelseten. 

lett, v., let, hinder, 736; lettith, 
sol. OE. Jlettan, 

leudely, basely, stupidly, 8409. 
OE. lxwede. 

leve, v., leave, 710, 950, 1005, 
1052; lefte, Z/., 1132. OE. 
lefan. 

leve, sd., leave, permission, 328. 
OE. /éaf. 

leve, v., live, 124; live, 1102; 
lyve, 87, 431, 444; lyven, 
-ene, 88, 123, 987; lyved, 
1054. OE. “fan, leofian. 

levys, v., f7.3 s., believes, 158. 
OE. (ge)/éfan. 

leysere, leisure,291. OF. dezsir. 

libelle, a little book, tract, pp. 1, 
57 (titles), 1.1142. L. Zbe//us, 
OF. libel, 

liche, adj., like, 588; lych, 
lyche, 44, $3, 273, 403, 742, 
871; lyke, 292, 669, 723, 836. 
OE. (ge)/éc. 

ligeaunce, allegiance, 704. OF, 
ligeance. 

liklynesse, lykely-, probability, 
455,722. OE. (ge)liclicnes, 


L15 


liste, v., Dr. zmpers., it pleases, 
458; pr. Dl. desire, 555, 1108 ; 
luste, Zr. 3 s., 683, 774; lyste, 
pt. 3 5.962. OE. lystan. 
londe, land, 9, 12, 116, 132, &c. 
OE. land, lond. 
lone, sé., loan, 439. 
OE. len. 
longe, v., belong, 744, 1072; 
longen, f~. 3 pl., 921; long- 
eth, 47% 35., 73, 105; long- 
ynge, 939. OE. (de)langan. 
loodessterre, lodestar, 488. OE. 
léd, way, direction + steorra. 
lorne, Zf., lost. See lese. 
loste, #/., destroyed, ruined, 231 ; 
lost, 381, 700, 708, 730. OE. 


losian. 


ON. /an, 


lothe, loth, unwilling, 120, OE. 
lid. 
loutte, v., bow, submit, 223. OE. 


litan. 

lowen, v., fr. 3 fil., love, 313; 
lowede, #7. 3 s., loved, 187. 
OE. lujfian. 

luste, sd., desire, 637 ; pleasure, 
583, 652. OE. lust. 

luste, v. See liste. 

lusty, adj., pleasant, 915. 

lych, lyche. See liche. 

lychewysse, like manner, 595. 
OE. (ge)lic+ wise. 


lycorys, liquorice, 54. AF. 4y- 
COYYS. 

lyffe tyme, lifetime, 238. OE. 
lif+tima. 

lyght, adj., easy, 927. OE. 
léoht. 


lyghtlye, easily, 327, 381, 407, 
839. OE. léohtlice. 

lykynge, attractive, 374. OE. 
v. /ician, to please. 

lynen, -yn, linen, 76,659. OE. 
linen. 

lytel, little, 139, 802; lytell, 106, 
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116, 121, 151, 234, &c. ; lytill, 
798; lytyll, 265; litell, 835. 
OE. Lyte. 

lyve, on, alive, 927, 1044. OE, 
on life. 


madere, madre, sé., madder, 
121, 543. OE. mezdere. 

mane, man, 365; mannes, 80, 
1126; mene, men, 103, 316, 
720; mennes, -ys, 481, 1124. 
OE, mann, 

manere, manner, 186, 277, 278, 
347, &c. OF. manere. 

manly, adv., manfully, 271, 541. 
OE. manntlice. 

marchandy, -andyse, -aundy, 
merchandise, 6, 25, 52, 58, 71, 
&c.; -aundyses, 331. 
marchanaise, 

marchauntes, -auntz, mer- 
chandes, merchants, 64, 70, 
161, 187, &c. OF. marcheant. 

marmusettes, marmosets, 348. 
OF. marmouset. 

marterns, marten-furs, 660. OF. 
martrine. 

martes, -is, marts, fairs, 512, 520, 
524, 534, &c. D. markt, mart. 

master, 1059; maister, 1158; 
maysteres, 7. OF. maztstre. 

mater, -ere, sd., matter, 69, 884, 
982. OF. matere. 

may, v., 24, 25, 492, &c.; mow, 
mowe, I12I, 1135; might, 
myght, 189, 222, 280, &c. OE. 
mugan, pr. meg, pt. mthie. 

mayntenaunce, maintenance (le- 
gal term), 642. F. maintenance, 

mayntene, v., zz, maintain, 88. 
F. maintentr. 

maynteners, maintainers (legal 
term), 651. AF. mayntenour. 

mede, meed, reward, 635. OE. 
med. 


Q 2 


memoriable 


memoriable, 
OF. -zable. 

menged, mixed, mingled, Ioo, 
107. OE. mengan. 

mente, meant, 1017; mente of, 
1057. OE. maenan. 

meny. See meyné. 


memorable, 877. 


menys, sd., means, 790. OF. 
mien, meen. 

mercerye, 265, 522. OF. mer- 
certe. 

mervelouse, marvellous, 1045; 


-veillouse, p. 51 (title) ; -vey- 
louse, 685; -veyllouse, 868. 
OF. merveillos. 

mete, sd., food, 119. OE. meze. 

meve, v. 7zfv., move, 1063. OF. 
MOVE, MeCUU-. 

mewe, sé., hiding, 299, 303. F. 
mue, a cage. 

meyné, household, retinue, 300, 
938; meny, military force, 226. 
OF. marsné, mesnie, meyneé. 

mo, more, 169, 966; moo, 140, 
733, 1015. OE. md. 

moche, much, 44, 76, 175, 352, 
&c.; myche, 711. OE. mycel. 

moneth, month, 119; monythe, 
419. OE. ménad. 

money, 410. OF. sonaie. 

mony, monye, many, 183, 676, 
959. OE. manig, monig. 

mortalite, less of life, 13. F. 
mortalité, 

most, moste. See mot. 

mot, mote, v., may, 499, I1I4, 
1133; mutt, 736, 754, 797; 
most, moste, must, 66, 81,125, 
269, &c.; muste, 26, 94, 248, 
&c. OE. mdt, pt. mdste. 

mow, mowe. See may. 

multiphary, multifarious, 
L. mulitfarius. 

multitude, great number, 924; 
abundance, 1023. F. mzltitude. 


560. 
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mutt. See mot, mote. 

myche. See moche. 

mynuceth, #7. 3 s., diminishes, 
399; mynusshyth, gr. 3 Zi., 
759. OF. menusier. 

myschef, -cheffe, mischief, harm, 
24, 245,478, 895. OF. meschef. 


narowe, a@dj., narrow, Pp. I (title), 
7,28, &c. OE, nearu. 

nat, adv., not, 1058. OE. zahi. 

natale, -all, native, 231, 939. F. 
natal, 

navy, ships, 2co; navey, navy, 
470, 473, 1002; naveie, 931. 
OF. navie. 

nay, naye, sé., denial, 157, 325, 
479. ON. mez, OE. nd. 

ne, nor, 672, 679, 786. OE. ue. 

nede, sd., need, 94, 360, 469, 472, 
&c.; adv., needs, 66, 146, 275 ; 
nedes, adv., needs, 26, 419. 
OE. wéd; néde, nédes. 

nedeful, -full, aa7., needful, 57, 
258, 325, 362. 

nedeth, wv. zifers., it needs, 643, 
729. OE. néodian. 

nedle, needle (mariner’s com- 
pass), 801. OE. mad. 

neere, Jrep., near, 71. OE. mer. 

ner, nere, nor, 4, 113, 136, 141, 
209, 908. 

nethere, Zvox., neither, 87 ; co77., 
141. OE, ne-xegher. 

neygh, adv., nigh, nearly, 229; 
nyghe, 715. OE. #é/. 

nifles, trumperies, 349. Cf. OF. 
nifier, to sniff. 

noble (the coin), 34, 44, 416, 853, 
1073. F. noble. 

noblesse, nobility (of mind),1039, 
1048. OF. noblesse. 

none, ad7., no, 165,671, 726, 909. 
OE, an, 
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notable, considerable, 162, 218. 
OF. notable. 

nought, adv., not, 110, 1473 sd., 
nothing, 115, 535. OE. waht, 
noht. 

noy, noye, sd., harm, 575, 1065. 
OF. @n02, enut. 

noyede, #%., harmed, 477. OF. 
anuter, enuter. 

nycetees, niceties, dainties, p. 
18 (title). OF. mzcete. 


obeisaunte, obedient, 749. F. 
obéir, obéissant., 

obeysaunce, obedience, 165, 209. 
PF. obéissance. 
odre, adj., other, p. 16 (title). 

= OB..0peF. 

one, prep., on, 66, 595, 614, &c. 
OE. on. 

ones, adv., once, 136; onys, 286. 
OE. dites. 

ony, any, 213, 285, 368, 483, &c. 

E. #nig. 

oo, one, 68. OE. dz. 

oore, ore, 686, 693. OE. dra. 

opposaile, examination, I145. 
From FF’. opposer. 

Or, conj., ere, before, 285, 401, 
ligt. .Ob.acr 

ore, Oar, 970; 
OE, dr+ hol. 

osey, a kind of wine, 132 (see 
note). 

osmonde, fine Swedish iron, 308. 
OSwed. dssmund, bog-iron. 

oste, host, (assigned) lodging, 
464, 496; ooste, 506,509. OF. 
oste, hoste. 

ostentacione, indication, 789. 
OF. ostentacion. 

oter, otter,662. OE. ofr, oter. 

oughtwardes, outwards,19. OE. 
utweard. 

overeledynge, vd/. sb., oppres- 


oreholes, 971. 
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sion, 896, 
lx#edan. 
overthwerte, w., lie across, ob- 

struct, 782. OE. ofer+ON. 
pwert. 
owyne, adz7., own, 905. OE. dgen. 


From OE. ofer- 


oyle, oil, 54, 132, 335. OE. ele, 
OF . otle, uile. 
papere, paper, 492. OF. papier. 


parelle, -ille, peril, 738, 803; 
perylle, 481. OF. fertl, 

parlement, parliament,213. Ff. 
parlement, 

partees, -ies, -yes, parts, 234, 
759, 837; partes, interests, 
business, 535. F. fart. 

parteners, partakers, sharers, 
651. Cf. AF. parcener, OF. 
parconter. 

paryformytee, analogy, con- 
formity, 853. ML. partformis. 

passynge, adv., pre-eminently, 
g13. F. passer. 

pay, satisfaction, pleasure, 1127. 
OF. Zaie. 

payse, weight, 406. OF. ers. 

pease, peace, 85, 94, 146, 147, 
193, 204, &c.; peasse, 125; 
pese, 689, 1104; peace, 1082. 
OF. pais. 

pelours, plunderers, 
163. From OF. filler. 
pilien, to peel. 

peltreware, peltry, fur-skins, 309. 
OF . peleterte+ OE. waru. 

penne, pen, 492,845. OF. penne. 

penyes, pence, 416, 417, 420, 
422. OE. peng. 

pepir, pepper, 333. OE. pifor. 

peple, people, 278, 750; men, 
559. OF. poeple. 

perceyved, saw, 16; -ceyvynge, 
inspecting, @g1. OF. perce- 
UOwre 


pillagers, 
ME. 


pere 


pere, sd., peer, equal, 955, 1055. 
OF. per, peir. 


peynte, v., paint, depict, 555. 
OF. peindre, pp. pezne. 

pite, sd., pity, 705. OF. pire. 

plate, thin pieces, 317. OF. 


plate. 

plente, plenty, 318, 334, 664; 
plentee, 266. OF. plenté. 

plenteouse, productive, 7433 
plentevous of, abounding in, 
1160. OF. plentivous. 

plesaunce, pleys-, pleasure, 630, 
1088, 1104. OF. plazsance. 

pleyne, adj, plain, 1123. OF. 
plain, 

ponesshynge, punishing, 592. 
F, punir, punissant, 

pore, poor, 687, 909. OF. foure. 

pouer, power, 35; poure, 227; 
powere, 596, 726, OF. poér, 
poeir. 

poverte, poverty, 477, 636, 893. 
OF. poverté. 

poyntmakers, makers of points 


or laces, 57. OF. pointe. 
prattike, practice, 357. OF. 
practiqgue. 
preffe, test, proof, 99, 1056. OF. 
proeve. 


prese, v., press, 372. 
SEM. 

presidente, s/., precedent, p. 25 
(marg.). F. précédent. 

preved, proved, 1080; proved, 
1078. OF. prover, preuv-. 

price, pre-eminence, 976; prise, 


OF. pres- 


price, value, 493, 630. OF. 
pris. 
probacions, proofs, 389. OF. 


probacion, 

processe, course, I, 1049; dis- 
course, 1078, pp. I, 53, 57 
(titles). OF. procés. 

proesce, prowess, 1040; prow- 
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esse, 980. OF. proece, pro- 
esse. 

profete, profit, p. I (title); pro- 
fite, 490, 510, 777, 948, ‘1070 ; 
profites, -fittes, 50, 607. OF. 


propit. 


profete, prophet, 1112. OF, 
prophéte. 
provision, readiness, 1036. OF. 


provision. 

pryses, prizes (ships), 615. F. 
prise. 

pryve, ad}., privy, secret, 629. 
F. privé 

publique ‘Alnee: the state (ves- 


publica), 912 thinge pub- 
lique, 501. 
puissaunce, power, 218, 759) 
765, 878; -haunce, 718. F. 
puissance. 


pure, v., refine (metal), 690. OF. 
purer. 
pych, sd., pitch, 309. OE, Zzc. 


quiksilver, quicksilver, 58. OE. 
cwicseolfor. 


raunsouned, held to ransom,172. 
OF. ranconner, 
Taysyns, raisins, 53; reysyns, 


133. OF. raisin, razin., 

rebuke, shame, reproach, 557, 
1071. OF. vebucher, ONF. 
rebuker. 


recheleshede, recklessness, 698. 
OE. vecceléas + hed. 

recorde, of, in remembrance, 
tool. OF. record. 

recovere, return to, regain, 19. 
OF. recovrer. 

rede, v., read, 1004; redde, #+,, 


1155. OE. vedan. 

redressed, remedied, 824. OF. 
redrecier. 

reede, counsel, 301. OE. ved. 


II9 


regaliche, adv., royally, 
OF. vegal+ OE. lice. 

regarde, reputation, esteem,1043. 
OF. regard. 

regne, kingdom, 2, I9, 863; 
regnes, 173. OF. vegie, reigne. 

reherse, repeat, 169; rehers- 
ynge, 206. OF. rehercer. 

relacione, report, 905, 1028; 
-ions, 533. F. relation. 

renditee (MS. C), edition (?), 
1162 (see note). 

repayre, sd., resort, 61; re- 
payeres, 525. OF. repaire. 

reprobacione, reproach, 177. F. 
véprobation. 

reputasyone, repute, fame, 176. 
F. réputation. 

reseyve, ress-, receive, 380, 451, 
582. OF. receveir. 

restereynte, restraint, 554. OF. 
restrainte. 

restreyne, v., withhold, 92. OF. 
vrestreindre. 

reule, sd., rule, 38, 592; v., 77, 
188. OF. reule. 

reys, journey, voyage, 407 (see 
note). OF. vezse. 

richesse, wealth, 490, 1072; 
rycchesse, 907. OF. vichesse. 

right, ryght, adv., exactly, just, 
465, 848; very, 274, 675, 905. 
OE. rihte. 

rochealum, rock-alum, 336. OF. 
roche + alum. 


934. 


ronne, #f., run, 173. OE. rix- 
nan. 
rounde, ad., encircling, 852, 


1059. OF. vond. 

route, sé., crowd, gathering, 537; 
routte, (marauding) band, 171. 
OF. route. 

route, v., come together, assem- 
ble, 222. OF. router. 

rovers, pirates, 159; revers, 
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p. 8 (title). MLG. rover, fr. 
roven, to rob; OE. réafere, fr. 
réafian. 

rubarbe, rhubarb, 362. 
barbe. 

ruditee, rudeness, 1162. 
rudtte. 

ruthe, grief, calamity, 174. Cf. 
OE. hréow. 

rychelye, richly, 73. OE. viclice. 


OF. ru- 
OF. 


sadely, firmly, 1107. OE. s#d+ 
lice. 

saffron, 58. 
za‘faran. 

salvacione, safety, security, pp. 
I, 57 (titles). OF. salvatiun. 

samon, salmon, 658. OF. sau- 
mon. 


OF. safran, Arab. 


sawe, sd., saying, 591. OE. 
sag. 

saye, 27f., say, 138,249, 279, 568, 
&c.; sayne, 7zzf., 84, 431; 


sey, seye, 77/., 216, 423, 633, 
850; pr. pil., 620, 627, 632, 
988 ; seyn, seyne, ~~. 3 pi, 
555, 677, 720; seith, seyth, 
pr. 3 Sy 5, 83, 115, 692; Sei- 
dene, #7. 3 pl., 300; seyde, 
Pt. 3S., 153 Pp» 70, 163, 235; 
&ce. OE. secgan. 

secant, v.,fail, diminish, 757. ON. 
skamt, adj. 


scrowe, scroll, 180, 835. OF. 
escrowe, 
seche, seek, 147, 790, 1082; 


sought, 296; isoughte, 307. 
OE. sécan. 

sede, seed, 118. OE. sed. 

see, sea, fasstm; seemen, Sea- 
men, 640, 889; -menne, 221. 
OF. sx. 

sege, siege, 292, 995, 998, 1020; 
seage, 993. OF. sege. 

sekerlye, surely, certainly, 154, 


sele 


263 ; sikerlye, 1c90; syker- 


lye, 341. OE. sicerlice. 

Sele, happiness, prosperity, 648. 
OE. sel. 

sell, v., ixfin., 250; selles, Zr. 3 
pl, 547; solde, Z%., 401, 408. 
OE. sellan, 

semblable, similar, AF, 
sembladble, 

semyth, v. zzfers., it seems, 745. 
ON. séma. 


224. 


sene, senna, 362. OF. sené, 
Arab. sand. 
serche, v., examine, 371. OF. 


cerchter. 

sethe, covj., since, 144; sethen, 
787; sythen, 1150. OE. sib- 
pan. 


sentence, opinion, 259, 370. F. 
Sentence. 

sewrte, surety, 232. OF. seurté. 

seyinge, vd/. sb., saying, dictum, 
369. See saye. 

Seyn, seyne. See saye. 

Seyne, zu/, see, 521; se, zwfer., 
504; sene, £f., 695,975. OE. 
SEON. 

shall, 43, 509, 618, &c.; schall, 
562; schalbe, shall be, 48s, 
635; shulde, should, 39, 48, 
85, 147, &c.; schulde, 136, 
274, 437, &c. OE, sceal, sceolde. 

sharply, vigilantly, 813. OE. 
scearp + lice. 

shellynges, shillings, 420 ; shyl- 
linges, 424. OE. scélling. 

shende, z7/., disgrace, ruin, 606 ; 
shente, 2%., 707. OE. scendan. 

shewe, v., z#/., show, 30, 599; 
sheueth, 34; shewynge, pp. 
I, 57 (titles). OE, sceawian. 

shewyth, ensues, follows, p. 44 
(title); shewynge, p. 53 (title). 
AF, suer, OF. sivre, 

sikerlye. See sekerlye. 
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singularite of owne profite, 
selfishness, 776. OF. singu- 
larité, 

Skamonye, scammony, 360. OF. 
scamonée. 

Slayne, Z/., slain, 171 ; slowe, 
pt., slew, 297. OE. sléaz. 

Sioughe, sloth, 698; sloughte, 
710, 795, 823, 843. From OE. 
adj. sléw. 

Slugly, sluggishly, 1119. ? ON, 
origin, cf. Swed. dial. slogga, 
to be slow. 

slydynge, slipping, lapsing, 581. 
OE. slidan., 

socours, succour, relief, 611,1087. 
OF. socors. 

soget, add7., subject, 831. F. suzer. 

somer, -ere, summer, 914, 922, 
943. OE. sumor. 

sonde, dispensation, grace, 1097. 
OE. sand, sond, a message. 

Sondre, sundry, 330. OE. syz- 
drig. 

Sone, soon, 18, 198, 274, 429, &c. 
OE. séna. 

sonmne, sun, 486. OE, suze. 

soole, ad7., sole, single, 771. OF. 
soud, sol. 

Sope, soap, 55. OE. sade. 

sore, sd., soreness, sorrow, 783. 
OE. sar. 

sore, adzv., sorely, 166, 287, 304, 
622. OF. sdre. 

sotelte, subtlety, 411. OF. sz- 
“ilté. 

soth, sothe, sooth, truth, 4, 249, 
431, 455, 584, 1150. OE. sdf. 

souke, suck, 397 ; soukethe, 398. 
OE. stican. 

soune, sound, fame, 173, 936. 
F. som. 

spede, v., 7#f., speed, succeed, 
501; pt. I fl., 199. OE, spé- 
dan, 


eT 


spede,sd., success, 482. OE. spéd. 
spedefull, successful, useful, 363. 


spendynge, expenses, outlay, 
200. OE. spendin. 
squerel, squirrel,662. OF. escu- 


reuzl, 

Ssquyere, esquire, 179. OF. es- 
guier, escuyer, 

standen, zzf., come to a stand, 
1077; stant, Jr. 3 5., is situ- 
ated, 756; stonde, gr. 3 pil, 
478. OE. standan, stondan. 

staple, commercial centre, 60, 
117, 148, 155, 262, 3413; estab- 
lished market, 450. OE. sfa- 
pul, or OF. estaple. 

state, dignity, position, 47, 6o1. 
OF. estat. 

stede, sd., stead, place, 641. OE. 
stede, 

sterisman, steersman, 973. OE. 
stedvesman. 

stere, v.z., stir, move, 298, 1063 ; 
v. ty. sterynge, inciting, ex- 
horting, p. 33 (title). OE. styr- 
1an. 

sterve, starve, 125. OE. steorfan. 

stiede, ascended, 1130. OE. 
sligan, ME. stijen. 

stile, steel, 308. OE. s7iZe. 

stokfische, -fysshe, stockfish, 
799, p. 41 (title). OE. stoc+/jisc. 

stonde. See standen. 

stone, lodestone, 801. OE. s/dz. 

stony,v., #7. 1s.,am confounded, 
1047. OF. estonner. 

stope, v., stop, 327; stoppe, 574, 
603, 1022, 1060; stopene, p” 
3 pl., 503. ON. stoppa. 

streche, direct one’s way, 539. 
OE. streccan. 

stremes, -ez, waters (of the sea), 
328, 343. OE. stréant. 

strenght, -te, strength, 817, 953. 
OE. streng/. 
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strentuite, strenuousness, 1053. L. 
strenuitas, 

subdite, adj., subject, 967. 
subaitis. 

subjecte, ad7., 208, 751, 752, 946. 
F. sujet. 

substaunce, greater part, bulk, 
78, 282 ; in subst., in general, 
268, 553, 1148. F. substance. 

sugre, sugar, 369.  F..sucre. 

swerde, sword, 35, 590, 596, 856; 
swerdes, 36. OE. sweord. 

sythen. See sethen. 


L. 


take, zuf., 46, 214, 241; toke, 
tooke, #7., took, 223, 970; take, 
pp., 12, 162, 297; itake, f2., 
198; takene, #Z., 211; toke, 
pt. gave, 180. ON. Zaka. 

tame, civilized, 749. OE. fam. 

tary, tarye, sd., tarry, delay, 214, 
441. See V.Z.D.s.v. Tarry. 

terre, tar, 309. OE. /eri. 

than, thane, then, 72, 92, 114, 
140, &c.; thanne, 80; thenne, 
120. OE. Janne, ponne. 

the, v., prosper, 41, 499; thee, 
540; ithe,97. OE. Aéon, ge- 
péon. 

theder, thither, 527, 539; thedir, 
569; thedyre, 566; thidere, 
959. OE. fider. 

thens, adv., thence, 604, 822, 
1061. OE. Sanan, ME. fennes 
( penne + adv. -es). 

ther, there, Zoss. proz., their, 64, 


So; 220,036, TOs, wo. ON, 
peirra, gen. pl. 
ther, adv., there, 406, 407. OE. 


ber, per. 
thevys, thieves, 159. OE. Aéof. 
thiderwardes, thither, 802. OE, 
piderward, 
thinge publique. 
thinge. 


See publique 


tho 


tho, frox., those, (5s 230, 408, 


540, &c. OE. fd. 
thorowgh, -e, br epn, through, 
860, 891 ; thro, 62. OE. purh. 


thought, zfers., it seemed, 11, 
832. OE. Syncan, pithte. 

thredde, third, p. 50 (title); 
thride, 184; thyrde, 27 OE. 
pridda. 

threde, thread, 310. OE. Areed. 

thrifte, thryfte, prosperity, 115, 


807, 1077. ON. przff, fr. -v: 
prifa. 

throwe, space of time, 1007. OE. 
prag. 

thryve, v., thrive, prosper, 599. 
ON. brifa. 


tide, time, season, 922; tyde, 
gio. OE. Zid. 


to, adv., too, 161, 362,622. OE. 7d. 


togedere, adv., together, 100, 
284,750; togedre, 670. OE. 
togoedere. 

toke, gave. See take. 


tokenes, signs, 789. OE. fécu. 

too, two, 16, 20, 277, 278, 438. 
OE. wed. 

torneth, v., A” 3 s., turns, 127; 
turneth, 177; torned, #/., 
1121. OE. furnian. 

tosed, teased, carded (of wool), 
100. ME. Zosen. 

touche, test of the touch-stone, 
695. OF. touche. 

toune, town, 172; townes, 16, 


20, 216, &e. OE. tun. 
tresorer, treasurer, I159. F. 
trésorzer. 


treté, treatise, 1164; tretyse, 
712. OF. traité, AF. freté. 

treuse, truce, 199; truse, 26. 
OE. tréow, ME. frewe, mostly 
in pl. zrewes, pledges. 

trewe, true, I, 232, 821, 1050; 
treue, 728, 1028. OE. “owe. 
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trewth, truth, 158; trought, 
128, 899, 1147. OE. tréowp. 


trifles, 349. OF. truffle, a jest. 

trought. See trewth. 

trowe, v., believe, 644, 775. OE. 
tréowzan. 

trusse, pack up, 293. OF. forser, 
trosser. 

tuicione, protection, 1138. OF. 
Zuicton. 

turbit, turpeth (a drug), 361. 
OF. turbit, turpet, Arab. fur- 
bid. 

tweyne, twain, two, 21, 85, 420, 
885. OE. fwéen. 

twyes, twice, 136. OF. Zwiges, 

tynne, tin, 90, 376, 403. OE. 
di. 


undew, unbefitting, 454. Cf. OF. 
tude. 

unfayllyngly, steadfastly, 794. 
See fayle. 

unfeynte, unwearied, 794. From 
OF. feintir. 

unfeynynge, sincere, 794. See 
feyned. 

unfraught, v., 4%., unloaded (of 
ships), 461; sd, lack of freight, 
807. See fraught. 

unneth, hardly, 783. OE. uuéabe. 

unwarenesse, incautiousness, 
787. OE. unweernes. 

usure, usury, 433; usurie, 447. 
I. usure. 

uttere, adj., extreme, 305. OE. 
autor, uttor. 

utterne, v., Zr. 3 #1, expose for 


sale, 406. From OE. “zor, 
uttor, adj. 

utterwarde, outer side, 2. OE. 
utor + weard. 

valeue, sd., value, Ic6. OF, 
valite. 
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venerye, hunting, the chase, 661. 


OF, venerie. 

vere, spring-time, 
Ver. 

verray, adj., true, actual, 1126, 
11503 verry, 42, 1120. OF. 
Verat. 

verrely, verily, 281; verralye, 
565. OF. verai+ly. 

vertuuse, virtuous, 875. OF. 
veriuous. 

voyde,v., get rid of, 366; voyded, 
358. OF. vordier. 

vylany, discredit, 
vilainte. 


888. OF. 


305. OF. 


wadmole, a coarse woollen fab- 
ric, 56. ON. vadmdil. 

waffore, wasp (?), 398 (see note). 

wanne, v., Ji., won, 999; wonne, 
pp., 1026, 1061. OE. winnan, 
pt. wan. 

ware, sd., merchandise, 266, 269, 
346, 375, 381, &c. OE. warn. 

ware, adj., aware, 907. OE. war. 

warened, warned, 844, 846. OE. 
WArEnNian. 
Wwarse, worse, 505; werste, 
worst, 377- OE. wyrs, wyrst. 
wastable, wasteful, 352. OF. 
waster, gaster. 

weel, adv., well, 39; weell, 69. 
OE. wel. 

wegges, wedges, ingots, 
OE. wecg. 

wene, fry. I s., ween, think, 337, 
3543; wenynge,197 ; wenythe, 
pr. 35., 826. OE. wénan. 

werke, sd., work, 41. OE. weore. 

werre, sd., war, 22, 167. OF. 
werre, OHG. werra. 

werre, v., 7zf., war, fight, 13, 19, 
220, 560; werred, f/. 3 D4, 
228; werrynge, 143, 239. 
? OF, werrer, guerrer. 


317. 
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woll 


werred, wared, expended, 765. 
ON. verja. 

werreles, ad7., without war, I102. 

werriours, -yours, warriors, 
475, 610; werroure, p. 51 
(title) OF. werreieor, wer- 
vieUr. 

werste. See warse. 

wete, 7zf., know, 52, 470; we- 
ten, 777, 562 ; wot, pr. 2 D1, 
79; wote, gr. 3 5., 793, 2 p/., 
982; wott, J. 2 f/., 261, 1 s., 
740; wotte, fr. 2 p/., 262, 649, 
Dr. 3 Sy 1154. OE. wetan. 


wex, 50., wax, 132, 308 OE. 
WeaX. 
wex, v., waxed, grew, 202. OE. 


WEAXAN, pt. WEOX, WOX. 

weyes, ways, 66, 188, 1118, 1124. 
OE. weg. 

whan, when, 16, 230, 291, 408, 
410,448; when, 201,291. OE. 
Awanne, hwenne. 

whethere, whither, 285. OE. 
hwider. 

while, sb., time, 1086; whylle, 
802. OE. Awil. 

withought, preZ., without, 23; 
withowten, 210; wythought, 
89, 124; wythoute, 213, 290, 
325; Wwythowght, 87, 95; 
wythowten, 239, 441. OE. 
wiputan. 

witte, wit, intelligence, 289, 467, 
1066; wytt, 244; wytte, 83, 
357; wittes, 1067, 1161. OE. 
witt, 

woad, woade, the plant /sazzs 
tinctoria, 334,543. OE. wéd. 

wode, mad, furious, 226. OE. 
wd. 

woll, wolle, sd., wool, 56, 79, 90, 
92,&c. OE. wll. 

woll, wolle, v., will, 40, 97, 105, 
144, &c.; wol, 285, 381, 405; 


R 2 


wonde 


wole, 41; wyll, 52, 411, 480; 
~t., wolde, would, 92, 135, 221, 
271, &c.; wold, 342, OE. 
willan, 

wonde, w., flinch, shrink, 443. 
OE. wandian. 

wone, custom, wont, 428, 922, 
OE. (ge)wuna. 

wonne, See wanne, 

woo, sd., woe, 23, 828. OE. wd. 

woodaschen, wood-ashes, 335. 
OE. wudu + asce. 

wot, wott. See wete. 

wyles, wiles, tricks, p. 26 (marg.). 
Early ME. z/Z, 

wynelesse, adj., without wine, 
599. OE. win+léas. 

wyrlynge, a stunted, weakly per- 
son, 716 (see note). 
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wyse, sd., way, manner, 224, 640; 
Wwyses, 330; wysse, 241, 582. 
E. w¢se. 
wytty, intelligent, 869. OE. 
wittg. 


yafe, yeve. See gefe. 

yche. See eche. 

yere, year, 160, 402, 437, 806; 
yere, ~/., 438, 769, 803; yeris. 
183. OE. gear. 

yf, if, 92,145; yef, 96, 482; yif, 
1148. E. cif 

yerles, earls, 957, 964. OE. eort, 

N. jar. 

yit, adv., yet, 767. OE. eét, eit. 

yle, island, 934. OF. dle, zsle. 

ymynent, imminent, 739.  L. 
1mminens, 


INDEX OF NAMES 


Bailleul (Bell), 251, 254. 

Barnett, Richard, p. 25 (marg.). 

Bedford (Bedeforde), [John,| duke 
of, 1024. 

Bohemia (Bealme), 319. 

[Bourgneuf], bay of, 113 (Britounse 
bay), 324 (the baye). 

Brabant (Braban), 514, 520, 530, 
p. 28 (title), 542, 550. 

Bristol (Bristow), 800, 

Britounse bay. See Bourgneuf, 
bay of. 

Brittany (Pety Brytayne, Lytell 
Bretayne), p. 8 (title), 151, 158, 
176, p. 10 (title), 192, 196, 220, 
234; 273, 733+ 

Bruges, 60, 440. 

Burgundy (Burgoyne), 553. 

Burgundy, [Philip,] duke of, 300, 
303, 988. 


Calais (Calys, -ise, -eys, -eise), 
16, 68, 290, 435, 546, p. 41 
(title), 814, 817, 819, 827, 831, 
834, 850, 982. 

Cambrai (Camerete), 553. 

Castile (Castell), 55. 

Catalonians (Cathalones), 527. 

Charles the Great (grete Charlis), 


879. 

Cologne (Coleyne), 310, 553. 

Cotswold (Cotteswolde), 400, 456. 

Courtrai (Curtryke), 75. 

Crecy, battle of, 985. 

(Cromwell, Ralph, Lord Crom- 
well,] Treasurer of England, 
1159. 

Cyrus, King of Persia (Cirus), 
878. 


Dartmouth (Derthmouth), 217. 
Denmark, 474. 


Dover, 16, 68. 
Dutch, High (Hyghe Duche- 
menne), p. 15 (title), 279. 


Easterlings (Esterlynges), p. 15 
(title), 280. 

Edgar, King, p. 44 (title), $68, 
881, 950, 979, 1042. 

Edward III, p. 10 (title), 184, pp. 
44, 50 (titles), 980, 998, 1042. 


Flanders (Flaundres, -eres), 27, 
p. 4 (title), 59, 71, 73, 86, 93, 94, 
96, 102, 110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
135, 146,148, 154, 249, 263, 265, 
272, 281, 307, 340, 410, 430, 
431, 531,579, 1084. 

Flemings (Flemmynges, -is), 45, 
77, 91, 120, 138, 284, 312, 315, 
600. 

Florence, 344. 

Florentines, p. 18 (title), 429. 

Fowey, Cornwall (Foweye), 217. 

France (Fraunce), 13, 552, 558, 
764, 879. 

French (Frensh, -emen), 526, 600. 


Genoa (Jene), 336. 

Genoese (Januays, -eys), p. 17 
(title), 330, 526. 

Gloucester (Glowcestre, Glou-), 
[Humphrey,] duke of, 252, 295. 

Grace Dieu, a ship, 1014. 


Hainault (Henaulde), 551. 

Hampton. See Southampton. 

[Hampton, John, esquire of the 
body to Henry VI] (Hampton 
squyere, DE FG), 179. 

Harfleur (Harfleue, Hare-), 190, 
842, 849, 1020, 1026. 

Henry V (Herry), lo, pp. 44, 51 
(titles), Lo11, 1049. 
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Holland (Holonde), 546. 

Holy Ghost (Goste), a ship, 1014. 

Honfleur (Houndflewe), 190. 

Hungary (Hungrye), 319. 

Hungerford, [Walter,] Lord Hun- 
gerford, Iosr. 


Iceland (Yselonde, -land), p. 41 
(title), 798. 

Ireland (Irelonde, Yre-), Pp. 34 
(title), 656, 672, 680, 700, 707, 
714,728, 742, 766,770, 

Irishmen (Iresshmen, Yriche- 
men, Iryshe, Yr-), 528, p. 34 
(title), 669, 687, 691, 716, 721, 
725+ 


Lion, Hannekin (Hankyne Lyons), 
a pirate, 602. 

Lombards (Lumbardes), 240, 526, 
618, 642. 

London, 432, 692. 


Mont St. Michel (Mount of 
Seynte Michell), 206, 233. 


Norfolk (Northfolke), 170. 
Normandy, 846, 


Ormond, [James Butler,] earl of, 
p. 39 (marg.). 


Persia (Perse), 878. 

[Phelip, Sir William,] chamber- 
lain to Henry VI, 1030. 

Plymouth (Plymmouth), 217. 

[Pole, William de la, earl of Suf- 
folk,] Steward of the House- 
hold, 1158. 

Poperinghe, in Flanders (Pope- 
rynge), 251, 254. 

Portugal (Portingalle, -yngale), 
p- 7 (title), 126. 

Portuguese (Portyngalers), 128. 
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Prussia (Pruse), p. 15 (title), 277, 
279, 306, 316. 

Pynson, Pety, a pirate, p. 31 
(marg.). 


Rochelle, La (the Rochell), 112, 
Rome, 740. 

Romulus, 880. 

Rouen (Rone), 842. 


St. Malo (Seynt Malouse), 164, 
177, 207, 233. 

Scarborough (-borowgh), 805, 

Scotland, p. 13 (title), 246, 258, 
263, 273, 732. 

Scots (Scottes), 528, 

Seville (Syvyle), 54. 

Sigismund (Sigesmonde), 
peror, 8, 8209. 

Sluys (Sluse, Sluce), 61, 1004. 

Southampton (Hampton), r1or2. 

Spain (Spayne), 27, 51, 81, 86, 97, 
99, 105, 114, 258, 272, 732. 

Spaniards (Spaynardes), 528. 

[Stafford, John,] bishop [of Bath 
and Wells, Chancellor], 1157. 

Trinity, The (Trinite), a ship, 
1oI4, 


em- 


Venetians (Venicyans, -ecians), 
p. 18 (title), 428, 

Venice (Venees, -ice), 344, 405, 
408, 

Wales (Walys, -es), p. 34 (title), 
702; 731, p. 40 (title), 784. 

Waterford, 676. 


Whittington (of Whitingdone), 
Richard, 486. 


Ypres (Ipre), 74. 

Zeeland (Seland), 531, p. 28 (title), 
542. 

Zwyn (Swyne), 62. 
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